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Pick Your job in 
this Big- 


| Electrical Exper 


re sECTRIFICATION 


factories, shops, farms, 


practically everything now 


is sweeping 
railroad 
1 becoming the one “reat source of power. 
driven by 


the country. In homes, 
s, everywhere, It is fast 
Ten years from now 
steam, horse or water 


power will be controlled by electricity. 


This means that the greatest opportunity of your life is staring 


you square in the face. 
now, 
trical jobs that are proje ected. 
go ing to draw real pz ay 

‘Electrical Experts” 


You can qualify for one of these jobs. 
You too, can become 


opportunity. 


Men are 
more will be needed almost immediately to boss the big Elee- 
The men who boss these job 

“big pay.” 
who know electricity 


needed, badly needed, right 

are 
But they will be teainad men 
from the ground up. 
you ean seize this golden 
an Electrical Expert able to 


Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


That’s the kind of money you want and can earn, 
through my easily learned, 


months of training under me, 
time, 
ready for one of these 

As Chief Engineer of the 


simple, thorough and complete 
just compact common sense, 


Free Electrical 
Outfit 


To make your still 
More certain I give you free a 
splendid outfit of tools, mate- 
rials and supplies—you do 
practical work right from the 
start. 


success 


home-study course in practical electricity, 
big jobs. 


A few short 
pare 
and you will be 


Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of t’aining you need to siicceed, 


My course is 


no big words, no useless theory, 


Save $45.50 by Enrolling Now 


By 
Save 
price 
must act ae once 
for my big 
To Become é 
pert’’—it’s 
wards bigger 
coupon NOW, 


enrolling now you can 
$45.50 on the alrea low 
of my coursé you 
Write today 


Yours for success, 


L.L.Cooke. CHieF ENGINEER 


Cricaco EnciINeceRING WorKS 


L. L. COOKE, 

Chief Engineer, 

Chicago Engineering Works, 

Dept, 43Y, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
CHICAGO 


Dear Sir: Send at once your 
Big Free Book, How to Become an 
“Electrical Expert,’ and full particu- 
lars of your Free Outfit and Home 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, without 
obligation on my part. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


If You Buy Direct 
From the Factory 


Or—Would You | 
Prefer to Pay $100? 


Latest Model 
Oliver 9 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


We want you to be your own salesman 
and save the $50.50 that it would cost us 
to sell you an Oliver. 

We'll just ship the Oliver from the 
Factory direct to your office or home. 
Keep it for five days. Use it as if it were 
your own. See if you agree that it is the 
finest typewriter obtainable, regardless 
of price, 

Easy Terms 


Then if you want to buy it, send us 
$49.50 cash, or if you wish to pay in in- 
stallments, send us $3 after trial, then $4 
per month until $55 is paid. (It costs us 
$5.50 to carry your account for fourteen 
months.) 

If you decide against it, ship it back at 
our expense. We even refund the out- 
going transportation charges. You do not 
risk a penny during the trial. 

If you decide against it, then you'll 
have to pay $50.50 extra for having a 
salesman come and coax you. 


Save Half! 


We'd be compelled to price the Oliver 
at $100, as we did tor over 20 years, if we 
still maintained an army of traveling 
salesmen and agents. And if we operated 
costly branches in over 50 cities. 

But now we sell the identical $100 Oli- 
ver for half, solely because we deal direct 


with the buyer and there are no middle- 
men. 

You get for $49.50 what you'd other- 
wise pay $100 for. Remember, we offer 
a brand new machine, fresh from the fac- 
tory, our latest and finest model, the fa- 
mous No. 9. Over 900,000 Olivers have 


been sold. 
Ask Yourself 


“Which for me? $100 or $49.50? Dol 
care to pay double? Wouldn’t I rather be 
my own salesman and save the $50.50? 
Then [ll mail the coupon now.” It bri: gs 
EITHER a Free Trial Oliver or Further 
Information. Check which. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


THE ave TYPEWRITER COMPANY, e 
Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, lll. § 
mt... me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for five § 
days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay 
$55 as follows: $3 at the end of trial period and 
then at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- 
main in you until fully paid for. If I make cash 
settlement at end of trial period 4 am to deduct 
ten per cent and remit to you $49.5 

If I decide not to keep it, I will hie it back at 

your expense at the end of five days. 

My shipping point Se Lee ‘ a 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your hooks" The High Cost of Typewriters 

—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cata- 

log and further information. 
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Street Address 


City scan sscidiaaigiieseantats State.. 
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% ADVERTISING SECTION 


Big Money for the Man 
Who Knows What to Do!! ¥ 





Big Opportunities in 
Auto Game 


Right now men like you are want- 
ed for big pay jobs in the Automo- 
bile Engineering field. Over 8 mil- 
lion cars are in operation and there 
are more jobs open than there are 
good men to fill them. Thousands 
of men are needed to keep these 8 
million cars in going condition. 

The percentage of new cars this 
year is sinaller than for several 
years past. This means more work 
on the old cars—rebuilding and re- 
placing parts. 


Learn at Home— 
Easy, Inexpensive 


You don’t have to serve an appren- 
ticeship. You don’t have to go to 
school and spend hundreds of dollars 
for tuition and board. The new Li- 
brary of Automobile Engineering 
will tell you everything you need to 
know. It explains everything about 
every standard make of car. All the 
brand new models are included as well as 
the cars made for several years back. 
Thousands of pictures show you how 
everything is done. 
































15 Auto Experts Will Help You 


This library is the work of 15 leading automotive 
experts who each put a lifetime of experience 
into it. They know exactly what you ne 
and give it to you in plain everyday Eng- 
lish. It cost over $50,000 to produce these 
books yet they are sent to you without a 
deposit of any kind for 7 days’ free ex- 
amination, 


Membership FREE 


With e ch set of Automobile Engineering 

Books we give a one-year membership in 
this Society worth $12.00. This member- 
ship entitles you to the following benefits: 
Consulting Privileges: The Society maintains a 
stuff of Eugineers and Experts to work out problems 
and answer questions by mail for its members. 
Standard Tests: The means by which you are able to 
determine your exact fitness for the work you are doing 


a : I or would like to do. This means finding out how much you 


real'y know about your job. 

Free Employment Service: All members can use the So- 
ciety’s free employment service to get a better job. This 
includes listing in the bulletin called “Men.” 


yen Technical Society, 
Dept. A-599, Chicago 


Everything About 
very Auto 


The 6 big volumes flexibly and dur* 
ably bound contain 2700 pages and 
more than 2400 pictures, blueprints 
and wiring diagrams showing the 
inner workings of every car. A com- 
plete index enables you to find the 
very thing you want in a second or 
two. No need to go through the 
whole set or even a whole Look to 
find it. In this way you can devote 
more time to the most important 
things but you are saved needless 
study on the things you won't have 
much use for. The information is 
‘right on the job though, to help you 
whenever you need help. 


A Few of the 
Subjects Covered 


Gasoline Motors (Construction and Repair) 
— Automobiles (General description of alt 
makes)—Engines—Pistons—Accessories— 
Crankshafts- Crank Cases—Carburetors— 
Manifolds—Fuel Supply—Valves— Exhaust 
Systems — Lubrication — Bearings — Fly- 
wheels —Clutches - Transmissions— Gears 
—Steering Mechanisms—Axles~Chassis— 
Springs—Final Drive—Brakes—Wheels— 
Tires—Radiators and Cooling Systems— 
Rims— Electrical Equipment—Generatore 

-Motors — Ignition — Starters — Lighting 
Systems—Storage Batteries—Magnetos— 
Welding — Bench Work — Machines — 
Garage Equipment — Trouble Shooting — 
Motorcycles—Steam Automobiles—Gaso- 
line Tractors — Trucks — Electric Auto: 
mobiles— Fords. 


Don’t Send Money Now 


We will lend you the whole set of these 
great pay-raising books for a week to use 
as you please in your shop or home. Ex- 
amine them carefully and decide with the 
books before you if you want to take ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity. Over 
75, s have been sold on this no- 
monev-down plan— keep the books a weék 
and send them back at our expense or pay 
$3.00 a month until the special price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Regular price is 
$45.00.) There are no strings to this offer. 
It is open to every man over 21 years in 
the United States and Canada. You sign 
nothing but this coupon. No agent willcall 
upon you. Mail the coupon and get the 
. then decide whether or not you 
want to keep them. Mail the coupon now. 
A fae 
Dept. 4-599, CHICAGO 
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Send me the 6 volume set of Automobile Engineering books for a week's free 
trial by express collect. I will either return the $s in one week at your 
expense or send you $2.80 as first payment an@ $3.00 every month until atotal 
of $24.80 is paid. With these books I am to receive a free mane in 
vour Society, including Consulting Privileges, Standard Tests and FREE 
Employment Service. 


NOM ccccrcccccccccccccccccccvccscssccccccnscccccccsccsscccoscoosecosoessces 


Address 





Reference 
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Agents and Help Wanted Short Stories and Photoplays Songs, Poems, etc. 


WE yee YOU IN BUSINESS, : WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
nishing thing; men and women $3 ) Stories for pay in spare lune Copyright ‘ rne the music free and publish same 
$100 we bouty ipaeany | our “‘Speciaity Candy Book and eo free. Viess Reporting Syn- Be : s-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free Rags- dicate (406), St. Louis, Mo lvoth St, New York. 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, No J. ___ WRITE PHOTOPLAYS:  $25--$300 paid WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Motix 

BE A DETEC ee oe Excellent oppor- | any one tor suitable ideas Eaperience un , mile or any - subject 1 compos 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write c. T. necessary; compicte outline Free Produce ice and guarantee publication. Sen 
Ludwig, 4136 Westover" Building, Kansas | League, 139 St. Louis a to-day. Edward Trent. 625 Keap 
City, Mo. = Sluock, Chicago 
is = — = a FREE to writers—A wonderful littl book = a ee ee 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- money-making hints, suggestions, HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I hay 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re »>ABC Successtul Story aud . best proposition Ray Hibbeler, D1l0z 
ports : marie penses. Ame gi an Absulutely Free Just address Dickens Ave., Chicago 
eign Detectiy y; » St. Lous. Autiiors’ Press, De pt. 8o, Auburn, N.Y ; 
———————— = é be oy AU ‘Ne SONGWRITERS! L 

TUR AY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn Gtidics Siceien Midas demas dar dane oth 

3110 to $200 per month and expenses. wa uited vr publication Literars he opportunities greatiy chan 

Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement, 175, Hannibal, Mo new writers, obtaing 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- Sn ne “Songwriters Manual & 
nished under guarantee Write for Booklet AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today Submit your ideas for 
©M 28, Standard Business Training Insti- | Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for | criticism and advice 
tute, Buffalo, N.Y. writers of photoplays Stories, Poems music, secure oO} s] and facilita: 
. 7. ; s > Instiuctive helpful Writer's 2 publication ri I f 

$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- , . publicaion OF Oo +f ' OF songs 
fumes, toilet waters, apices, ete., pat , 605 Butler Blds., Cincinnati, Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bld 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- $50—$100 Weekly writin photoplays New York, — = 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. : Free Book tells how. Prize offer. Collen 3 SONG WRITERS—send _ for my 

AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- Box 278, X 34. Chicago. a pamphlet ‘‘Song Writers Secrets " Ethwe 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store an - PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for California | Hansen. Room 610, 3810 Broadway, Chica 
tice windows one can do it. Big p Producers; also stories. Submit manuscripts, SONG-WRITER’S BOOKLET FREE 
— Liberal ‘offer to general ay nts or, if a beginner, write tor Free Plot Chart wonderful instructive booklet “The Song 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, and Details. Harvard Company, 560, San Writer’s Guide,’’ seut absolutely free sul 
Chicago Francisco. mit your latest poen We write musi 

SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants axe PHOTOPLAYS WANTED. | Big prices print, and secure copyright. The Metropol 
to sell and dress shirts dire pai Get free. particulars Bs ae tan Studios, Room 210, 911 South Michi 
wearer g values Exclusive patterns. pe Publishers, Box 175. P 29, Chicago Avenue, Cl Pe ceases amenities 
aoe ee anon Mills, 503 Broad- WRITE HE WORDS FOR A SONG 

ay, Nev ork. e h nusic ce H nt 

4 : 7 Patents and Lawvers Ww write the music, vopyright and pri 

YOUR name on 35 linen cards and case psoas 7 z : orassionee coples are 
20 cents. Agents outfit free. Big profits INVENTORS desiring ure pé AR ga 

s . £ . NVE? $ s x to secure atents , ) 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio. should write for out guide-book How Ti wanmastiet pi t 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONE , Get Your Patent.”’ Send sketch or de- 
Travel Excellent opportunity. Experience | SC™PUon for our opinion of its patentable his yngs hi 
unnecessary Particulars free Write, | nature eco & Co., Dept. 412, Wash Studios, 1190 Broadway, Dept. 707 
American Detective System, 1968 Broad: | Weston, D. ¢ New York 
y 

















i = PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Ci WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
AGENTS—$6 to $12 a day easy; 350 | CePtion Blank and free suid 001 Send J We revise poems, compose music 
lightweight, fast selling popular priced | Model or ge description for free to secure publication on 
necessities: Food Flavors, Perfumes, Soaps, | Pinion of 1 atentable natu Highest y «a New York music — publisher, 
Toilet Preparations, ete Agent’s Outfit | eferences. . x. ntion “Bea onahie | Chief Composer and Lyric Editor 
Free; write to-day, quick, now American | Tet™ms , J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth writer of national reputation 
Products Co., 5175 American Bldg., Cin- Washington, D._¢ —_ written many big song-hits 
cinnati, Ohio. PATENTS. Highest. references. Rates | Copies of his songs have been 





oe — = “ . ti > : : write the words for a son 
GENERAL AG EN ‘TS. Something New reasonable Best results Promptness as poke : “ 
Whirlwind seller. ‘“Repe vat’ Washing Pow- sured sooklet free. Watson E. Coleman BOW. Submit poems 
der. Washes Clothes without Patent Lawyer, Street, Washington B 1 — eta (is 
Women throw away washboards. i D._¢ == paid Bail teeigie tA <he ga 
Exclusive territory. Write today free PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore — actrees - 
age. Kittredge Co., 56 Putnam St., Pank- most word free. Correspondence. solic ited DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG POEMS 
hannock, Pa. Results procured. Charges reasonable. Wh accepted? Send them today for best offer 
WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN who are Metzger, Washington, ae ere or earl Pe ae ee eee nee \ 
ote gg Sat i Nici Se to $200.00 per d ENTS I Prompt Service & Composers Service Co., Suite 602, 1431 dabulou: 
cle profit rom the start in a perma- Avoid dangerous delays Send for our Broadway, New York. 
. ueniens of their own Mitchell’s | ‘Record of Invention” form and Free Book Apna . " 
Marvel Washing Compound washes telling How to Obtain a Patent Send WANTED—Original Ideas for. ongs. Sen Th 
. spotlessly clean . sketch or model for examination. ie. for our free bookle ‘HH 
minutes. One hundred of 23 very | liminary advice without charge. y Write The Words For 
home. Nothing else t. Nature’s references ba Today. J. L. Jac ; | Friedman, ‘Composer To 
cleanser. Contains no lye, a Ss _Ouray Bldg., Washington, ry People,”’ composer of such songs 
wax. Fastest selling article eve oe ——————$ Me Tonight In Dreamland,’’ ‘Let 
through agents. Free Samples make NVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Roy- You Sweetheart.’”’ “Dreaming Of Old Erin,” Astonish 
easy. Enormous repeat orders. ‘ alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co 3, etc., is our chief composer. The sales of ring. 
profit Exclusive territory. J St. Louis, Mo his songs have run into the millions. Sui bance 0 
u J a age ‘aD- Sa " ° aS song uy ee crit » Opera 
K.. BS a Ter’ ee INVENTORS: | If you have an invention ote ger ‘advice, a aay ye Be " ath. He | 
$600 last month. You cen do as and don’t want to spend unnecessary money compose *, secure copyright, and 
Send for Free Sample and_ proof E eee. oa muiting an anaes « | The Mu: Company, Suite 10% 
’ 296 4 ‘ . igineers nst 1 ‘ A F M4 A 5 
Bag bik HO Ryne, Seve eee SF Washing ton “TD. za non nae S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ilinols._ 
— ee ce . SONG WRITERS—Winner in Hearst's 
MEN W: ‘TED ake restiga- Oo. . a as £ antee toed 
Wons and. reports, ‘Experience unnecesssry. _Help Wanted—Female fon Casper Nathan, Woods. Buildin 
Write J. Ganor, Former Gov’t Detective, 120, 











$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at | ‘ hicago oo 

—_ -_—- 1ome, experience unnecessary; particulars , es thie Wi 

Ht NDBEDS U. Ss. Government. positions for stamp. ‘Tapestry Paint Co 110 La Wanted to Buy 

now open en, women over 17. Steady. Grange, Ind ree 4 aati - - 

$95-$190 month. Short hours. Vacation. > oN ; MAIL US YOUR DISCARDED, 

Common education sufficient. List positions WOMEN WANTED Become Dress De- E . Gold Crowns and Bridges, Wat 

free. Write immediately. Franklin Insti- | 2&0¢"S- 5 week. Learn while earning 1 Silv Plati <c Old 

tute, Dept. S2, Rochester, N. Y. Sample lessons free Franklin Institute, e £ ices id at once 
= Dept. S_ 560, Rochester. N. Y “ky ’ « 2 days ¢ returned 














is refused 


at on 
Farm Lands Stammering " States Smelting Works (The Ol 


Reliable) Dept. 65, Chicago 
START FARMING on good hardwood | ———-—~~~ —_—_—_—. 
lands in Mich., well located; 20, 40, 80 b ig -T-T-TERING And  Stammerin 
acre tracts $15 to $30 per acre. Small pay- | Cur Home. Instructive booklet free Automobiles 
ment down, balance long time. We help | Walter MeDonueil, 80 Potomac Bank Build- | _ . ——$$_____—_——_— 
you. Send re Free booklet. Swigart | ing, Washington, D. C. AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
Land Co., X-1265. First Natl Bank Bldg., chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
Chicago. ‘Setesmnee Wanted our current issue It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
Shorthand SALESMEN—Ambition and training. | tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
eee eesals —_ T ° takes to get the Big Jobs atid 3 ete v= et pages, illustrate 
SHORTHAND—Best _ practical system, } ye train you and secure the posi- | Send ' : oda Automobile . 
learn in 5 hours: speed with easy practice ion; te today. American School of Digest 30 Butler “Blag.C incinnati ilroad 
Proof lessons, brochure _ free. King In- | Salesmanship, Eighth Floor, 20 E. Jackson . 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, New York. St., Chicago. Continued on second page following 
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In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes 
the decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 











our One Chance to Earn 
The BiggestMoney of Your Life ! 


He: E you ever considered why our richest These men and hundreds more have found’ their Big Opportunity 


igre in the wonderful field of Salesmanuship. They «are all Master 

men come from our poorest boys? Isn't it Salesmen now. They are earning the biggest money of their lives 

‘ _ o $ aes , more than they ever thought possible—they are engaged in the 

a strange thing that it 1s almost invariably most oe work in the world—they are independent, come 

2 youne fellow who starts life without a cent in ¢ so as they please—they meet big men-—every minute of the 

¢ “| 1 . 1 1 ae ; . | 3 day is filled with thrilling variety. 

he world, without education, without influentia Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder field of 
K rie — by > einole c« tad eh. Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never even thought 

riends = short, without one single solitary ad becoming a Salesman. But before you decide one way or the 

antage—who accumulates millions of dollars ‘ther, examine the facts for yourself. See what Salesmanship 

% % a Searta ‘ : sda e ° ey ye, effers you—why it is the best paid of all vocations—why there is 

isnt ita miracle that inside of a. comparatively no limit to what you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no 

ew vears a man can rise from abject poverty to matter what you are doing now, you can quickly become a Master 

ial i F -ealtl > 7 . Salesman in your spare time at home—read how the National 

abulous Wealth: Salesmen’s Training Association in its nation-wide search for 

men to fill the great need of Salesmen, has devised a wonderful 

Th Ss Th M k system that reveals to you every Secret of Selling without inter- 

e ecret at a es fering in the least with your present work See how this famous 

organization helps you to a good position in the line of Selling 


Millionaires Wr are best fitted for. 
aguas pa certainly—but more important, it is wonderfully in- Facts That W Till A e 


it means that no man need be held down by circum- 


tances. Once he knows the ‘‘millionaire’s secret’, he can put it 
ito operation regardless of all obstacles that seem to block his % ou—Sent FREE 
ath. He suddenly finds that everything he touches turns to gold— 
noney flows in upon him—fortune showers him with its favors. 
he wants seems to come to him just as surely and Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you a penny— 
after night. ; places you under no obligation. It simply means that you will 
zi secret that can work such wonders? It is receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated Book on Salesman- 
The thing behind all big achievement is Opportunity. ship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. You will 
man there comes one BIG Opportunity—the golden receive, also, the personal stories of men throughout the country 
hanee of his life. And in the moment he decides for or against who today are enjoying magnificent success a earning five, teu 
hat opportunity—whether he will seize it or let it pass—he de- and fifteen times as much money as ever befor 
ides the whole future course of his life. Send NOW—this minute may be the cuentne “point in your life. 


Faria National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 4-W, 
hoose Between Low Pay ve 
d Magnificent Earnings National Salesmen’s Training Association, 


Dept. 4-W, Chicago, IL 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a ter Salesman. 
Also tell how you can help me to a position pow send list of 


lines with openings for Salesmen 





This very minute you may be face to face with your BIG 
portunity—your one chance to evrn the biggest meney of your 
Right now your decision may mean the difference between 
life of plodding, routine work at low pay and a career of in- 
‘ss and magnificent earnings. 
you are offered the very opportunity that has made 
rich, that has brought them more money than they 
er dreamed of earning. 
It is the éame opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle of 4425 
hey St.. Chicago, out of a job in the railway mail service 4 
ten years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a year, and landed 
m in a $10,000 a year job. It jumped Charles Berry of Winterest 
wa, from $60 a gi as a farm-hand, to $1,000 a month. It 
mobile ught to ©. W. Campbell of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the 
ilroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days. 
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DU You want success? To win friends and be happy? Wi 
derful results. “‘Success’’ key and Personality sketch for 10¢ 
birthdate. Thomson-Heywood, 300 Chronicle Bldg., San Fray 








SIX DIFFERENT, INTERESTING, CLEVER Publica’ 
Prepaid to any address only 25c. Publishers price $1.50. 
current issues. Satisfaction guaranteed. Walhamore Com 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LET ME HELP YOU gain Financial Independence. Happliy 
Success Know what to do, when, why. Send birth date ang 
for personal analysis and vocational advice. Any question ang 
Reg send $1 and birth dats J. W. Bacon, D. C., 229 W, 


KEEP WELL.—Eat Real Bread.—Send a quarter for ree 
try it yourself. Address ‘James,’ 101 Sycamore §8t., Lan in 
Michigan, 








ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life's Story. Send birth date and 
tor trial reading. Eddy, Westport St., 33—74 K 
Missouri. 
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WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We -ompose music and g 
i to secure publication on royalty basis by New York publish 


Chief Composer and Lyric Editor is a song-writer of nation 
reputation and has written many big sor 1its. Submit poems 


C L ny subject. Broadway Studios, 275 Fitzgerald Bldg., New You 
Hiimys in ASTROLOGY. Send dime and birth information for 
liabl cientific test to Plato, oldest astrologer, Box 102, Buffay 
One year’s future one dollar, 
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You Want to Earn Big Money! — 
sedan But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? BECOME AN EXPERT 


Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare J | 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
j tants command 
: ay 9 Thousands of firme 


Kansas Gg 








must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you Executive Accoun 

must be able to do before you will earn promotion, bi pal ir } 
Many business houses hire no men whose general know- yn try pie deat ae 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because Many are earning $3,000 to 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are $10,000 ayear, We train you 
barred from promotion by thelack of elementary education. . thoroly by mail in spare time 


° ee fer C. P. A. examinations or 
Can You Qualify for a Better Position fu Enowladepof bookkeeping unser 

2 essa! egin—we 
We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan giveyou acom- ad.up. The conses ie 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 





you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. . 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


former an 
University of lilinois; Di: or of 
of Certified Public Accountants, and o' 
ion of Cost Accountants, assisted by alarge staff 
the American Institute of 
—easy term 
accountancy facts. 
LE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution inthe World 
Dept.1265eH CHI 2 


TaatraLEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Boo 
shows how you can become a skilled pig 
ee ne J <4 of piano or organ in your own home, 


one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s fan 








Dept. H-9192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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Written Method is endorsed by leading 
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Sea =F sicians and heads of State Conservats 
Successful 25 years. _ Play chords at 
every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific 
e easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beg Ss ach 


u 
old or young. All music free. 1) ma grante 
“To 


*64-page free book, ‘‘llow to Learn Piano.’’ M. L. Quinn Com 
AMERICAN SCHOOL } | tory, Studio AF 22. 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass. 
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This is an actual photograph 
of Charles Chaplin's hand 
holding an OMAR. 


© 1921, A. 7. Co. 


Charlie Chaplin's hand, holding 


an OMAR — now rivals his 
well-known feet. 


They always go together— 
Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year 
Bread and Butter 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
and 


OMAR and AROMA 


Omar Omar spells Aroma 
Omar Omar zs Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and 
six kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos 
are blended to give Omar its delicate 
and distinctive Aroma. 


Ea\ © ou 


—which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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Have You Seen 


How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have ac- 
cepted this offer—have made 
this ten-day test. They have 
found a way to whiter, clean- 
er, safer teeth. 

We urge you to do like- 
wise. Watch how your teeth 
improve. Learn what this 
new method means to you 
and yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a 
film. By that viscous film you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 


Old ways of brushing do not 
end it. 

Film absorbs stains, mak- 
ing the teeth look dingy. It 
mars the beauty of millions. 


But it also is the cause of 


most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place 
for germs. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Very few people who 





10-Day Tube Free 


brush teeth daily escape the 
film-caused troubles. 


How to fight it 

Dental science, after i 
research, has found ways 
fight that film. Authorif 
have amply proved th 
methods. Leading dentj 
everywhere now advise 
daily use. 

They are embodied inf 
dentifrice called Pepsode 
And other most import 
factors are included 
them. 


New protections 

Pepsodent combats thefi 
in two effective ways. Ita 
aids Nature in ways cong 
ered essential. 

It stimulates the saliy 
flow—Nature’s great to 
protecting agent. It m 
plies the starch digestant 
the saliva, to digest starcht 
posits that cling. It multip 
the alkalinity of the sal 
to neutralize the acids wh 
cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsode 
bringing millions these 
desired effects. 


The test is free 

Simply mail the coupon 
a 10-Day Tube. Note 
clean the teeth feel after 
ing.. Mark the absence of 
viscous film. See how té 
whiten as the film-coats{ 
appear. Watch the of 
good effects. 

You will realize then{ 
this way means a new é 
teeth cleaning. And wet 
you will adopt it. Senda 
pon now. 


PAT. OFF 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 177, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Pepnsadent 





REG.U.S. 














The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose evéi 
application brings five desired effects. 
proved by highest authorities, and now @ 
vised by leading dentists everywhere. 
druggists supply the large tubes. 
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Maisie represents the froth, the other woman the 


treasure that may be found buried deep. 
were a man, would you like being married to Maisie? 


USSELL WAYCOTT looked at 
R his wife and wondered how 
much longer she was going to 
stand before the mirror. She appeared 
to have done all the things to her face 
that a human -being could think of do 
ng, but it still continued to absorb her. 
He ran a four-in-hand tie under his 
collar and glanced out at the moun- 
tains, Only one day more of them, 
ind then back to the Partington Rubber 
Company and the stone and bricks of 
New York. He recoiled from the 
thought of it, his eyes still held by the 
soaring peaks. He never looked up at 
one of those climbing towers of earth 
without wanting to be on top, looking 
down, and his blood ran a little more 
warmly in his veins at what he saw 
now. Lord! The color! That was 
the beauty of staying through Septem- 
her. {It was cold, but he liked it cold. 
\nother big frost to-night? Undoubt- 
edly. 
His wife wheeled away from the 
mirror. 


“Well, how do you like me, old close- 
mouth?” she inquired cheerfully. 

He turned round and looked at her. 
He took her all in, from her brown 


If you 


head, with its tiresome, brown cushions 
still adorning it on either side, to her 
face with its touches of light and shade 
all there as usual, to her bare shoulders, 
to her short skirts, and finally to the 
low, high-heeled shoes which supported 
her. 


“Aren't you overdoing it?” he sug 
gested drearily. “You aren’t going to 
the opera, you know, or even to a New 
York dinner. You're going down to a 
fairly simple meal at the Cold River 
House, to see a few people who still 
happen to be here.”’ 

“Ts that any reason for going down 
in my nightgown? You talk as if | 
was the only one who dressed like a 
civilized being. Come to, and be hu- 
man, man!" She performed a_ brief 
pirouette. ‘“‘Everybody’s doing it 
doing it—doing it!” hummed Maisie, 
but he interrupted her. 

“Tf you call that dressing like a civi- 
lized being, then civilization’s a rotten 
failure,” he commented briefly. 

Her short laugh contained more hu- 
mor than resentment. 

“Thank you for the compliment,” she 
said. “Nothing like knowing when 
you've made a real hit. Cheer up, old 








And then he was swinging her out from the machine, and picking her up again, and 


swinging her up the steps. 
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The half as 
black as it looks.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with the 
that I know of,” he muttered. 
“It’s the things that encumber it that 
are likely to give delirium to the eods.” 

Thanks cheered. 
‘You're a born flatterer, Russie, love!” 
Then, 


Tombstone ! world isn't 


world 


again!’ she 

' 
at the door, she glanced back. 
“Say, boy,” she reminded, “you'll miss 
fairly simple meal at the Cold 
River House.” She went out and 
closed the door. 


your 


He stared indifferently at the four- 
in-hand in the mirror. He reflected. 
Hle was apt to reflect after a certain 
kind of conversation with Maisie. In 
fact, he was apt to reflect that he was 
married to her. That he had been mar- 
ried to her for almost two years. That 
he had iv] 
ideals about 
ti 
ble seemed to be that, as a boy, 
in some way conceived the 
they belonged to a superior order. He 
had known women, as a boy, that he 
still thought of with a thrill of vener: 
tion. 


entertained some. very 
women as a whole at the 


The trou 


me he had married Maisie. 
| 


ne had 
1 


idea that 


And then he had married Maisie. 
Maisie was one of the moderns. .\nd 
he was married to her. He often won- 
dered just how it had ever come about. 

He wondered, with all the 
empty wonderment of a 
man, that evening, as he watched her 
They still danced, the handtul 
that was left out of the summer crowd, 
and Maisie and Torrence Daly appeared 
to be always at it. Waycott had no 
possible objection to that. Daly's fa- 
ther had made a millions out of 
soap, and Daly, himself, had taken to 
haunting Maisie’s footsteps of late and 
attending to her needs. It meant little. 
It was just Maisie’s “size” to flirt with 
any one who happened to come along. 
If she wanted to put in her time like 
that, let her do it. Waycott was cer 
tainly not aware of jealousy. 


blank. 


disillusioned 


dance. 


few 


Maisie 163 

He felt bored to the point of a mon- 
strous, distaste for everything 
What had become of the 
The old thrill of life it- 
A wonderful expectancy used to 
But that 
when he was 


sick 
about him, 

old thrill ¢ 

self ? 
be always with him. was a 
time young 
He felt old now, and disappointed. He 


long ago, 
was twenty-seven. 

Daly 
There were a few people left, trying 
in a cheerful, aimless fashion to amuse 
themselves. 


and Maisie had disappeared. 


The mountain season was 
Usually they had gone 
this time. And the spirit of 
moving on was distinctly upon them. 
Waycott strolled 
opening on the central hall of the build- 
ing. He bowed to Miss Nonie Storms 
and the man who had made easy money 
out of Buick he said something 
affable to Miss Susan Pelham, who ap- 
parently had brains in spite of her hav- 
ing caught the heated pace of the times; 


over, anyway. 
home by 


toward the door 


cars, 


and then he crossed the hall and wan 
dered into a small lounging room where 
there were seats and books and egvod, 


low lights. 
He hesitated just beyond the thresh 
old. 


a thoughtful, mature-looking face was 


A woman with a Dlond head and 


reading under one of the lights, and 
she glanced u» at him with direct, wide 
eyes of inquiry. His momentary im- 
that she might 
looked like that if some one had spoken 
to her and she had stopped reading to 
listen. She might have looked like that 
if a child had run into the room and 
which way its mother went. 
Waycott’s level eyes met hers. She 
gave him a brief smile as she became 
personally aware of him—and then she 
went on with her reading. 

Waycott wheeled round to the door 
again and went out. 
who she was. 


pression was have 


asked 


He asked himself 
He had been there long 
enough to feel fairly well acquainted 
with everybody in the house, and yet 
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he knew very well that he had never 
seen her before. It was the twenty- 
eighth day of September. An unusual 
time for arriving at a mountain house, 
certainly. Ispecially after the week of 
cold and frosts that the whole country 
had suffered from, He pushed down 
the long central hall. He tried to de- 
fine the brief smile which she had given 
him. It had been so remote, so absent, 
so impersonal, and yet so human, so 
warm, so——near. 

He was outside now. He looked up 
at the quiet. old peaks of mountains 
which still went 
A September 
clear of one of them, and a Septem- 
ber night wind brushed his hair like 
a hand. An old thrill shivered through 
him. He breathed deep and, with his 
bared head still thrown back, he drank 


climbing to the sky. 
moon had just stepped 


long-untasted 
Yes, it still went on, wit 


deep, too, from a 
Life ? 


throbbing 


cup. 


1 Its 


' 
| 
and its high, 


undercurrents 
above the mountaintops. 


thank 


golden 
It still 
minutes 
By the 
with her 
und her near, human smile: 


stars | 
Heaven en 


believed it. 


went on, 


before he hadn't 
way, who was she, anyway, 
book and her tar-away eyes 


He was turning to go in again when 
roaring ] 
| 


stopped, 


a big car came softly up the 


driveway and panting from 


“- 
| heard 


its run, before the house. He 


Maisie laugh. 

He came back to his own particular 
round in life 
brance. 
doubt. 
drove 


with unwilling 

Maisie? Yes. 

Daly, the soap man. Yes, he 
beside her talked down, at 
her, his back teeth clamping his pipe- 
stem with a sure, wide-mouthed grip. 
It was a cold night 


remem- 
\nd Daly, no 


and 


for driving, and 
his voice was big and breathy as it 
competed with the wind. He was 
laughing, too. And then he was swing- 
ing her out from the machine, and pick- 
ing her up again, and swinging her up 
the steps. She wore a coat of his which 
had gone with the car, and he threw 
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off another puff or two of smoke in a 
climax of high spirits and jocoseness. 
Then he put her down upon her feet. 

Waycott came round the corner of 
the wide piazza and stood beside them. 

‘What's the matter, Maisie?” he in- 
quired. “Are you hurt?” 

“Hullo, Russ! That you?” she 
ereeted. “Hurt? Not permanently. 
Only a little sore at being left a widow. 
Where’ve you been since a week or two 
ago, if you don’t mind?” 

He looked her over and so did Daly, 
who laughed again, with his pipe still 
back between his teeth. 

“Better shed your coverings, 
you?” encouraged Daly. 

She stepped out of her trailing coat 
them in her .little, 
white 


hadn’t 


before 
and her 


staod 
skirt 
shoulders. 
“Get into the 
vised Waycott 
cold, and it’s 
You don't 
You'd better go to bed and gather up 


and 

short uncovered 
Maisie.” ad- 
“You'll 


were in 


house, 


briefly. take 


time you bed. 


seem able to walk alone. 


a little strength for to-morrow.” 


“Oh, no! 


Bed? ‘Tisn’t nine o’clock, 


I’m gaining by the minute 

you eoose !” 

He opened the door, and she slipped 
him. He 

hall, and she chattered on in the breezy. 


followed her down the 


accidental fashion which had filled awk 
When she turned 
into the little reading room, he still fol- 
lowed. 


ward spaces before. 


It was quite empty of every- 
thing except its books and its seats and 
its good, low lights. 
the pages of a book. 

“Nobody’d send in a complaint if 
they’d have something decent to read 
in here,” she suggested. 

He opened a magazine or two him- 
self, and then drifted off alone again. 


Maisie tossed over 


It was not so long after that she did 
go up to bed, and she went because 
there appeared to be nothing else to do. 

“Where’s anyway?” — she 
fussed, dallying on the stairs. 


Russ, 
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“You've vot clothes on the 
She found him writing at tl 


which he had drawn out from 
ner to a better light. 
“Letters?” chirped Maisie atfably 


“M—m.” He 


and went on writing. 


threw her a glance 
Maisie dropped down on the edge of 
the bed and yawned. 
“Only one 
“T'll be glad to get back. won't 


more day,” she began 
again. 
you?” 

“M—m.” The sound 
come from some far-away place where 


seemed to 


everybody agreed to everything. 
Maisie dropped back to the pillow, 


her brown, pincushioned head_ resting 
there lightly, her eyes regarding the 
But she turned them furtively 


ceiling. 
in another 
table. 

She knew quite well that she couldn't 


survey of the man at the 


brain, man, 


commented Maisie. 


up a quarrel with him, if she wanted 
to That was the worst of it. The 
day seemed to have passed for that sort 
of thing. 
with men you weren’t married to nowa- 


You 


certainly couldn’t get up a scene with 


If vou wanted to run round 


days, nobody appeared to care. 
your husband, anyway, because he was 
the Jast one who cared. At least her 
husband was. 

She swallowed thoughtfully and con- 
tinued to regard the ceiling. She fur- 
tively examined him again. 

Oh, she understood! She admitted 
it unhappily. She understood only too 
well that Russell Waycott had lost his 
interest in her. That she was only a 
left-over and a disappointment as far 
as Russell Waycott concerned. 
That it was hard work to get his at- 
tention, even, much less his interest. 


was 
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There was another contraction in her 
slim, white throat. Torrence Daly! 
She wished to goodness she might stir 
up a little feeling for Torrence Daly! 
Nobody wanted to be left out entirely, 
you know! 

She herself on her 
hungry challenge of 
hind her eyes. 


raised elbow, a 
helplessness be 
One of the pincushions 
dropped forlornly down below her ear, 
and she rested her 
that held it. 


head on the hand 

“When’d you first find out that you 
were sick of me?” she inquired at that 
point, without introductory warning of 
any kind. 

Waycott looked up. startled into a 
near and undivided attention. He saw 
the rumpled little figure on the bed, 
its head hand, its 
fixed on him in a hard, unhappy search 
for something that used to be hers so 
surely, and which had just as surely 
The heid 
memories into a 


resting on its eyes 


vone, silence between them 


which reached back 
long and checkered chapter. 
echoed evenly 


bald 


you.” he 

“hat’s 

putting things, isn’t it?” 
“Well, disappointed 


He considered, looking at her 


“Sick of 
now, rather a way of 
then.” 
with- 
out flinching 

“Perhaps. I admit that it was a lit- 
tle disappointing to find out that 

that you didn't want to 
live what seemed to be a normal life.” 

“What do you normal 
life?” she asked him, with an instinc 
tive, almost unconscious mockery of his 
own inflection. 


you 
well, even 


mean by a 


“A normal life?’ He held resent 
fully to his own rendering. ‘‘Why, | 
suppose I mean being interested in 
healthy, normal things that are worth 
being interested in. For a woman | 
should think it would mean a worth- 
while home, with children growing up 
in it, and a general interest in worth- 
while things—at home and outside.” 


Magazine 


His ghost of a laugh was barely sug- 
gestive of a sneer. “That seems fairly 
normal to me, but I may be no judge.” 

She made a new hole in the pillow 
for her elbow. 

“There's nothing the matter with 
that, that I know of,”’ she agreed. “If 
[ had children, I suppose perhaps I’d 
be interested in them, too. You speak 
as if I’d use ’em for doormats or dust 
ers or word, 
haven't any 
must know. I’m not 
the mother of a family, and there’s no 


something. Upon my 
Russ, what’s the idea; | 
children, if you 
use trying to act like one,” 

“No, vou're not,” he coincided, look 
ing from the fixed-up face to the 
short, rumpled little skirts. “You—a 
mother?” He dwelt on the 
“No, you're not, and you don't want 
to be. And it’s far better that you 
shouldn’t be. Women seem to prefer 
them 
mothers. 
them do it. 


word. 


to make walking dolls out of 


selves, being 
better, let 
don't 


nowadays, to 


If they like it 


two parts seem to go to 


gether, anyhow.” 
clothes on the brain, 
man,” commented Maisie easily. 

“Not 
the whok point! 
but reflectors, 
fect the 


like 


“Vou've vot 


themselves. That's 
Clothes are nothing 
And they re 
spirit of the times like a 

a mirror that tells the truth. It’s 
their most important duty. 

find out that 
choice, even in clothes, 


clothes by 


anyway. 


Sut, if you 
there’s a 
pretty and 
there are some women with sense left. 
even to-day. 


notice, you'll 
wide 


The world’s not entirely 
gone mad yet, though I admit it’s near 
it.” 

“Oh, cheer up! Goodness! I might 
as well have married an undertaker and 
done with it.” 

“It would have been fully as success- 
ful an arrangement as marrying me, | 
guess,’ he muttered. 

She sat up straight and slid off the 
bed, her familiar laugh once more in 
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moved nearer to him 
It had been many a day 
She had a 
hungry longing for them nov. 

“Oh, stop that old writing!” she or 
dered. She pushed back his table and 
sat lightly down upon his knee. “Don't 
you care!” she soothed in the old-time 


his ears. She 
and paused. 
since she had felt his arms. 


whisper of a voice that used to produce 
revolutionary effects on him. 
“'S all right, Russie, boy!’ She ran 
her fingers over his face with the barest 
touch, 

She felt him shrink ever so slightly. 
There was a time when he would have 
gathered her up in a silent protection 
that would have rested her so that she 
might even have, gone to sleep with 


such 


her head against his warm, quiet body. 
Now he with a 
conscious and 


looked down on_ her 


effort at naturalness 


ease, and tried to smile. 


But she wanted very desperately 


something that was no longer hers, and 


she shrank back, herself, with a cold 


clutch 
and stomach. 


somewhere between her heart 


“You're about as affectionate as an 


undertaker. I'll say that for you.” She 


slipped down to her feet and turned 


limply away from him. “I suppose | 


better go to bed,” she finished faintly. 
lifting up her 
fastenings of her 
They trembled, the sinall hands, 


She moved away, small 


hands to undo the 
dress. 
and it was hard to find the fastenings. 

Her husband was trying to adjust his 
table again, and daubing, with a blotter, 
at a spot of ink which had fallen from 
his fountain pen. 


He had an early breakfast in the 
morning, and Maisie stood at the win- 
dow upstairs, in her rose-colored cordu- 
roy kimono, and watched him start off 
for his last tramp. There some- 
thing about her eager, fluttering smile, 
when she saw that he had_ turned 
round, that went to his heart. 

Poor little Maisie!” he mumbled. 


Was 
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And just then Maisie had drifted 
forlornly back to bed. 

“I'd be different—if you cared any- 
thinge—about me!” she had argued with 
smothered, unhappy sounds. “I might 
be—all right—if you cared anything!’ 

But by that time Waycott had quite 
forgotten her. His mind was focused 
upon one particular peak, the top of 
which might be reached in either of 
two By the winding mountain 
road or by the steep footpath of a trail 
which crept up its face. 
winding road. He 


ways. 


He chose the 
would come down 
by way of the trail. 

He had dinner at the tiptop house. 
He looked round the dining room, as 
he came out, for the possible face of a 
friend. No. Yes—just out there in 
the hall. Brail Kenderson? 
him with an anxious face. 

“Great morning for a climb, wasn’t 
‘*\ little too much for 
By the way, I wish 
you'd turned up five minutes earlier. 


3rail met 


it?’ he began. 


my wife, though. 


You might have gone down with our 
friend, Hope Farwell. As. ’tis, 
started out alone.” 

“Alone” repeated Waycott vaguely. 
“\Vhat’d she do that for? Do I know 
her ?” 

“No, I doubt if you do. You're 
more or less a new one up here, 
But been 
years, and she dropped in last evening 
without so much as warning us. 
down from the Flume House on 
way back to New York.” 

“You say she’s gone back alone?” 

Kenderson lowered his voice. 


wie 
shes 


you 


know. she’s coming for 
Came 
her 


“You see, Daisy’s had some sort of 
an attack,” he explained. “As I said, 
the climb was too much for her. | 
don’t believe it’s serious. Probably 
only indigestion, but of course we can’t 
take any chances. She can’t go back 
to-day, anyhow, and naturally I’ve got 
to stay by her. Hope has to get back. 
Takes the New York sleeper at nine 
this evening. As to her going down 
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alone’ — IKenderson 
smiled—"that would- 
n't trouble you, if you 
knew Hope. She's 
used to running things 
alone. And, as she 
says, she’s been over 
the Beaver Brook 
trail so many times 
that she could do it 
alone and in her sleep. 
It’s short, you know, 
and, between you and 
mie, | think she was 
glad of an excuse for 
1 litthe run by her 
self.” 

"a don’t doubt,” 
muttered Waycott 
thoughtfully. “How- 
ever, she won’t do 


anything to me if | 


happen to catch up, | 


suppose 


He was on the jut 
ting old path again 
The clouds rode high 
above him like gay 
explorers of the sky, 
leaving the sun un 
touched and clear to 
warm the wind. They 
looked young and 


+ 


strong and eager, too. 
\When he first saw 
her she was standing 

still, on the path, 

looking down. But 

she heard him coming 

and turned round. 

He had known be- 

forehand that it 

wouldn't frighten her. 

To begin with, she 

had seen him before 

the evening before 

when she had been 

He was tired out with it. The wilderness, the never-ending wilderness. reading. She remem- 
He had been fighting it so long! bered that and, as she 
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continued to examine his face. she 
smiled at him again. 

He took off his cap. It had been a 
long time since Waycott had smiled 
so attractively. 

“You’re Miss Farwell, I imagine,” 
he said. “My name is Waycott. Rus- 
sell Waycott. Your friend Brail Ken- 
derson had a notion that | might be 
better than nothing as a companion 
down the mountain. I doubt it, my- 
self, but I’d like to try, if youll let 
me.” 

His first impression was that she 
could laugh at him in that unruffled and 
quietly amused way because she was 
older than he was. He was quite sure 
that neither Maisie nor her 
friends could have met a strange man 
on the side of a mountain in just that 
fashion, anyhow. 

“I’m very grateful,” she encouraged, 
with a cheerful, rising inflection, “but 
Brail’s idea that 1 
was a quaint one, too. I’m more or 
less accustomed to traveling the New 
York slums at any time of the day or 
night, and this sort of thing certainly 
isn’t alarming in comparison.” 

With the amused crinkle still in her 
eve, she had let him step round her on 
the path, and now, as she looked down 
on him, he decided that it wasn’t nec- 
essarily that she had lived so much 
longer than he had, either. She had 
been naturally older from the begin- 
ning. That was it! Naturally older 
from the day she was born. 

“New York slums?’ he repeated. 
feeling most decidedly young, himself, 
and most delightfully trustful. “That 
sounds like social-service work, or 
something like that!” 

Her lips curved humorously. 

“Yes, something like that,” she 
agreed, with a wonderful drop of tone 
which made him feel about fifteen. He 
enjoyed being fifteen. It gave him a 
pleasant warmth about the heart. He 
had been so old of late! 


any of 


needed a protector 
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“Perhaps I arrived just in time,” he 
ventured. ‘Rather steeper than a New 
York pavement, isn’t it?” He reached 
up a hand. 

She caught it in her own quite steady 
one. There was an effect about it of 
not wanting to disappoint him. He led 
her on. 

“This trail hasn’t improved much 
with time, has it?” he complained, ex- 
amining the growth on either side, 

“Have we lost it? Never mind; 
we'll find it again.” 

“\WVon’t you sit down and rest a min 
ute?” he said finally, when he had 
floundered about and-kept her waiting 
to no advantage at all. 

“You need it more than I do,” 
told him, dropping easily onto one of 
the shelflike rocks which were 
where, her eyes on a sudden, gorgeous 
expanse that flamed up through the 
sparsely growing trees about them. She 
intermittently so unconscious 
The women that he knew— 

He sat down beside her, and she took 
off her khaki-colored hat. The hair un- 
derneath was very much the same color, 
and the wind laid it back with a smooth 
hand. 

“It’s too bad!” she sympathized. She 
looked at him with a quick assurance. 
“T don’t mind, you know! It’s taking 
longer to get down than it ought to, but 
I’m enjoying it, if you want the truth. 
I shall be so homesick for the moun- 
tains when I get back to New York. 
I wasn’t made for city walls. It’s won- 
derful to get so utterly away from the 
very memory of them. To be lost for 
a littl—in the heart of things—like 
this.” 

It drifted dreamily past him. He 
was afraid that he might move and 
spoil it. For a moment he had an im- 
pression that he had been dropped 
down, out of a hectic, sordid world. 
into a healing, wind-swept paradise, 
with her alone. 
> “[’m sure it 


1 
sne 


every- 


seemed 
of him! 


seems wonderful to 
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me,” 
“If you don’t get cold. 
you know.” 

He glanced at the absent face, and 
then. at her mountain-climbing boots. 
They seemed like anchors of reality to 
him, keeping him steady. 

“T wish my wife would wear heels 
like that,” he reflected. 

She turned her head. It was worth 
while to have been lonely forever to 
get a smile like that. 

“She’d have to, if she did this sort 
of thing, wouldn’t she?” 

“Yes—but she doesn’t.” 

“T know. Women are a little incom- 
prehensible about some of the things 
they do and don’t do nowadays. Aren't 
they °” 

“What’s the matter with them?’ It 
was so plaintive that her eyes flickered. 

“Tt’s hard to say, isn’t it?” Was it 
his imagination that her voice was a 
caress of understanding sympathy? 
“The postwar woman’s a little difficult 
to analyze, isn’t she >” 

“That’s the queer 
out, quite 
ground, ‘That's the unbelievable part 
of it! That this rotten, make-believe 
sort of existence that you find every- 
where should follow the war seems be- 
yond possibility.” 

She looked him over. 

“Were you there ?” 

“Yes. I was there.” 

“Did you come through—unhurt ?” 

“No.” His face grew old with mem- 
ory. She watched it change. Watched 
all his young’ self-consciousness 
way to age, experience, pain. 


he agreed with hushed sounds. 
It’s pretty cold, 


part of it,” he 


broke suddenly on solid 


give 
“No—! 
waked up one day—with the guns bel- 
lowing about me—and dead men and 
half-dead men all round me. I waked 
up in the blood and mud and misery— 
and before they found me I had plenty 
of time to try to think out what was 
wrong. How it could be! Things like 
that, you know!” 
He realized that she was waiting. 
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“And I said to myself that the whole 
plan of the thing was wrong. And that 
it would always be like that—war and 
misery and death—men dying in the 
blood and the dirt like animals—it was 
like that and it would always be like 
that until the woman heart behind 
everything human that’s born was a 
working factor in the housekeeping of 
this poor, staggering, old world!” 

She had her eyes fixed on him very 
steadily, but she made no sound of any 
kind. 

“And then I came back,” he went on. 
“And I found out that she was going 
to be a working factor. They’d given 
her the ballot in England, and they were 
doing the same here. They gave it to 
her from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
And now from the Atlantic to the DPa- 
cific we've got women stumping round 
on high heels, with the ballot in their 
hands, and with rouge and lip grease 
and powder on their faces, and appar- 
ently not much of anything inside their 
silly heads. That’s what we've got 
now,” Waycott cheerlessl -. 
“It’s a nice outlook, isn’t it? A hope 
ful outlook for an advancing world!” 

She was leaning toward him, her 
face glowing like a soft, clear light, near 
his. 

“No, it’s not all you’ve got,” she ob- 
jected slowly. “It seems to be every- 
where, I know, that sort of thing. Like 
a disease. But there’s something else 
There’s a great deal else be- 


finished 


besides. 
sides.” 

He looked at her, all aware of her 
again. 

“\WWomen like you?” he breathed. 

“Plenty of them, much more ready 
for it than I am.” 

She had moved back again, and he 
had a curious notion that he saw het 
across long distances that he had never 
traveled. 

“Tt’s perfectly natural, you know,” 
she said, the f 
its words with a gentle care. 


far-away voice choosing 


*Per- 
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fectly natural, this 
state of things that 
troubles you so. 
You’ve been in the 
war, and you know 
what it means to have 
the nightmare of it 
lifted, 
prising that a—a fool- 
ish delirium should 
sweep over the world, 
with its women the 
lolls of the day. And 
it’s really not so hope- 
less. There’s froth on 
the ocean, you know, 
ut the patient divers 
find the great 

‘d beneath buried 
treasure. 


It’s not so sur- 





ocean 
deep with 
There’s an unaccount- 
race of 
ibroad on the 


women 
earth, 
but the great mother 
still beats un- 
lerneath—after all.” 

He felt as if he 
vere drifting slowly 
toward her across the 
distances. Then he 
stood up straight and 
ran the back of his 
hand across his eyes. 
“Thank you,” he 
whispered “Thank 
you. TI won’t forget. 
\s long as there are 
women like you be- 


able 


heart 


i 











hind it all, we 
be saved-—-some day 
all of us.” 
She stood up herself. 
“It’s freezing cold, by the way,” she 
said, dropping a light touch on his arm. 
Waycott shot a look at the sky. 
“And what’s more, there’s a storm 
on the way,” he added. 


They were pushing blindly on 
through the pathless tangle of trees and 


and out into an untried future. 


must He looked at her for a long minute that reached back into the past 
Then he bowed his head. 


rubbish, while black blankets of clouds 
flung themselves to the wind and icy 
drops blew down their faces. 

“This is my fault,” confessed Way- 
cott. “But we'll get out of it—some- 
how! Don’t you want my coat?” 

“Your coat?” she objected. “That's 
a very altruistic offer on your part, but 
I certainly do not want your coat. 
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Button it up properly, if you don’t 
mind. You have a wife, you know.” 

“I suppose you're some account, per- 
haps,” he muttered bleakly. 

“Not the least. I haven’t any en- 
tangling alliances of any kind. The 
worst that could happen to me would 
be to miss my New York train, which 
I hate the thought of taking.” 

“There couldn’t—anything happen to 
you,” mumbled Waycott, not entirely 
clear as. to what he meant. 

“It’s comforting to be accident- 
proof.” The absent and perfectly un- 
disturbed smile that she had given him 
when he had first her the 
evening before flashed, for a moment, 
between them. oJ that’s 
why——” But the wind picked up her 
voice and tossed it far away into space. 


discovered 


supp se 


“This is hail,’ began Waycott. He 
looked at a clump of withered pines 
with a memory of having seen them 
before. He struck off to the right—and 
then came back again. 

No, he couldn’t depend on his mem- 
ory, and he had gone farther than he 
meant to. He was more confused than 
ever. He was too high. No. He was 
too low. He went stumbling up to 
find her, just above there, shouting to 
her. Shouting. Put the wind picked 
up his voice and did what it liked with 
it. He went crashing down again. 

He came to a jolting stop, staring 
about him with a sick, cold face. The 
wind was so bitter—so wicked! It was 
like a black tornado, shot with ice and 
killing, killing cold. 

He still tried to shout, but his voice 
was only a silly, hoarse whisper. He 
kept at it in the silly, hoarse whisper. 
And he must keep going. He knew 
that. If he stopped, it would be all 
over. His head was heavy as it hung 
down, and his no longer 
good to see with. It was too dark to 
see, anyway. But he must keep going. 

He bumped up against a fallen tree, 


eves were 
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and then, with a great effort, he got 
clear of it and slipped to the ground. 

He was trying to think what had hap- 
pened. His name was Russell Way- 
cott and there had been a killing storm. 
He was lying there like part of the 
wreck and refuse, but he still lived and 
he must wake up. There was some 
one telling him that. She leaned over 
and made him understand. 

He was on his feet, trying to think 
more clearly. It seemed to be getting 
lighter. No—it was not getting lighter, 
but it was light where she stood, at 
any rate. It was so light that he could 
see her far-away. untroubled smile and 
her windblown, vellow hair. 

“You must be going on,” she told him. 
“You must be getting home.” 

He said nothing at all, himself, until 
she stopped beside the brook. 

“Of course,” he mumbled then. “Of 
Any donkey can get home, if 
there’s a brook.” 

Was she laughing at him? No. 
was only looking at something away off 
the distance. Then, 
she was leaning toward him, her face 
like a soft, clear light, near his own. 

“She’s waiting for you. There’s 
been a bad storm—a long, long storm. 
There’s froth on the ocean. And a 
tired world. But she’s waiting f 

He looked at her for a long minute 
that reached back into the past and out 
into an untried future. Then he bowed 
his head. 

“Thank you,” he whispered. He ran 
the back of his hand across his eyes. 
“Thank you. I won’t forget. As long 
as there are women like you behind it 
all, we must——” But his voice had 
trailed off, and he realized that he was 
quite alone beside the little icy brook. 

He stood like a rock. Then he raised 
his arms with a great sweep, his eyes 
traveling far. 

“Take about two hours to get down,” 
he muttered finally. And he turned to 
go back to Maisie. 


course. 


She 


somewhere in 
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A model young business man takes his plunge into the Rubicon, 
without so much as knowing that he is on the springboard. 


OU know what a small town is. 
The town Maddy Martin lived in 
was like the one you and I used 

know. <A_ pleasant place—parks, 
pavements, Rotary Club, and every- 
thing. It had a Main Street, a Maple 
Street, five churches, three schools, a 
Carnegie library, a millionaire, band 
twice a week, and a movie 
house with a pipe organ. Maddy lived 
on Maple Street, officed on Main, had 
attended two of the schools and all of 
the churches, and casually ac- 
quainted with the millionaire, the 
library, and the band’s favorite selec- 
tions. As for the movie house, he 
owned it. 

That is, his mother had let him in- 
vest her little windfall, plus his savings, 
and the title was Maddy’s. His father 
lent a hearty moral support. It was all 
that robust and optimistic gentleman 
had to lend. For Mr. Martin, senior, was 
one of those men with a genius for in- 
vesting where prospects are richer than 
dividends. His fortune had gone into 
them long before. He had a various 
assortment of nicely printed parch- 
which he referred to his 
Mrs. Martin and Maddy called 
3ut the 


to 


concerts 


was 


nents, as 
assets. 


them the family liabilities. 


Bijou was a paying business. 
Maddy had his father’s eye for pos- 


sibilities and a knack of management 
all his own. He saw what kind of pic- 
tures the people liked, and supplied 
them. Then he perceived, ahead of his 
rivals, that the cinema was a civic in- 
stitution, so he refurbished the old 
Bijou. He installed a playroom and 


added a nursemaid to his matinée staff. 
But the pipe organ was his piéce de 
résistance. He found a woman who 
hadn’t much technique, but who 
“played the pictures” with a sixth sense 
that was remarkable. To go downtown 
of an evening without looking in at the 
Bijou was like omitting to stop at the 
Canditorium for a nut sundae or a ha- 
nana split. (The Canditorium adjoined 
the theater, and Maddy had a silent in- 
terest in it.) In a short while, then, 
the Bijou would have repaid the out- 
lay, and be running to straight profit. 
\Which is saying that voung Martin had 
“a good thing ;” and he knew it. 

In fact, he was locally cited as a fine 
young man who did. know a good thing 

and sometimes, vaguely, the reputa- 
tion bothered him. Being very young, 
and an example of all the virtues, both 
at the same time, is not without its alloy. 
I infer that you have been twenty-five, 
yourself. Possibly you were there- 
abouts when you made your own dive 
into the Rubicon. I wonder if you did 
it with nice calculation, or if you just 
shut your eyes and plunged? As for 
Maddy Martin, he didn’t so much as 
know that he was on the springboard! 

At nine-thirty Maddy was handing 
three greenbacks to Miss Sybil la Vitte. 
The Bijou boasted a “special added fea- 
ture” by way of a vaudeville act every 
Saturday night, and Miss la Vitte was 
this week’s feature. 

“It’s a good act, Miss Murphy,” said 
Maddy, “and we're well 
fied.” 

“Glad to hear you say that, Mr. Mar- 


very satis- 
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But when he met her again, in the King Edward lobby, and she invited him to go in 
to tea—“‘on her”—he went. 


tin,” punching the bills into her bead 
hand bag. “And I’ve enjoyed playing 
your town. I'll say it’s a nice little 
burg.” 

Maddy smiled. “Only you're not 
crazy about the small time, eh?” 


said Miss 
“Myself. 


“It’s a matter of taste,” 
Sybil la Vitte—née Murphy. 
I like the wide world, see? I just pick 
up a few hick dates in the summer. 
Next week it’s westward-ho for mine 

-solid booking to the coast and back. 
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Well, s‘long!”’ She turned on heels 
incredibly fragile for the avoirdupois 
they propped, then halted to inquire 
over her shoulder: “Ever been out 
there yourself ?” 

“N-no,” admitted Maddy. 

“Well, you could show ’em a few 
things in Angeles, Mr. Martin. 
You know movies!” 

“Thanks,” he laughed. 

He listened to her smart, staccato 
steps tapping into the alley. “A nice 
little burg’—‘hick dates.” Huh! 
IXven Miss la Vitte knew something of 
“the wide world.” 

He walked around front. 

“How’s things, Nettie?’ he greeted 
the girl at the ticket cage. 

“O. K. Packed them in 
Maddy.” (Everybody — called 
Maddy, of course.) 

“You're a regular little manageress,” 
he told her casually. “I suppose you 
could run the whole works, eh?” 

“For a person who ain’t crazy to get 
into the pictures,” chattered, “1 


Los 


twice, 
him 


she 


guess I know the game from subtitles 


> 


to static.” She eyed the absent look on 
her employer’s face speculatively. 
“You’re not thinking of Jetting me, are 
you?” 

“Oh, I’m just flattering you, Nettie! 

3ut he knew that to-morrow night 
the electroliers in the Bijou lobby would 
pour no soft glow upon him. 

Now, Miss la Vitte siren, 
and what she had said, he knew, was 
so much “salve.” Sut anybody can 
start you by saying what a little voice 
inside you has been whispering for a 
long while. The sight of a tramp 
steamer warping from a pier has sent 
many a man_ suddenly seeking the 
nether corners of the sphere. Three 
syllables as suddenly set an idea racing 
from Maddy’s subconscious mind _ to 
alert awareness. Angeles! He 
ought to see what was doing at the 
movie capital; ought to get first-hand 
experience. He didn’t expect to show, 


was no 


Los 
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but he wanted to be shown. And he was 
going to be. The Bijou could run all 
right with Jim Kendall and Nettie. 

Of course, as a matter of fact, he 
was a trifle stale on the job, and a lit- 
tle bored with being a town’s model of 
premature settled-down-ness. He had 
worked hard, was twenty-five, and 
hadn’t seen the world. The tree- 
arched vista of Maple Street had noth- 
ing to say to him as he walked home. 

Mrs. Martin was up, waiting. She 
was that kind of mother, like yours and 
mine. She folded her evening paper, 
took off her glasses. He dropped into 
the armchair opposite. 

“I’m going to take a trip,” he began 
at once. 

“You ought to get out more,” she 
approved. “You haven’t been to the 
city in months.” 

He scrutinized his finger tips, hands 
supine. “Not Chicago. California.” 

Her eyes, with their warm brown a 
pleasant contrast to the graying hair, 
rounded with surprise. At the 
time there was a step behind them. 


same 


“\WVhat’s that? came the large voice 
of Mr. Martin, senior, from the door- 
way. “California: That’s 
youns fellow ought to go. 
you!” 


where a 
I'll £0 with 


our eyes surveyed him with insin- 
cere disapproval. In reality, the Mar- 
tins had a kind of pride in his buoyant 
bovishness. They didn’t say so, how- 
ever; it was a secret. So Mrs. Martin 
ignored him in her reply. 

“You ought to manage it some time 
this winter, when the weather’s so nice 
out there,” she addressed her son. 

“I’m going to take the four-fifty to- 
morrow afternoon,” he announced. 
“Kendall and Nettie can take care of 
the Bijou, and all you and dad and 
Ruth will have to do is take in the 
profits.” 

“Tt’s rather sudden, of course——” 
“That’s the way to do things,” inter- 
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It was Maple Street as Maddy had given it to Lily Forsythe. 


Magazine 


Even the subtitles were 


familiar—his own phrasing as he had talked. 


jected her husband. “Now, if I hadn't 
waited so long——” 

They met this sally with a cordial 
family laugh, and Maddy wondered 
that his mother kad kept so young look- 
ing. As he started upstairs, glancing 
around to where she sat by the table. 
he thought that the face in the pool of 
lamplight was not so young, after all. 

For a time he lay awake on his bed 
under the slant roof beside the dormer 


window. He had been a kid in this 
room, and he felt like a kid now. He 
was thrilled, expectant. It was as if 
that boy had decided to run away. He 
heard a car purr up to the curb, his 
young sister’s voice saying good night 
to the youngster who was bringing her 
home from some party. The first leaf- 
fall was brittle beneath her skipping 
steps. He heard the closing of the 
door, her steps on the stairs, the soft 
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shutting of her bedroom door. It was 
a long time since he, Maddy Martin, 
had taken a girl home. He wasn’t so 
young any more! 

Shadows frescoed the _blue-calci- 
mined wall, his old haversack hanging 
tan against the blue. The lake was 
beating a monotone beyond the apple 
orchard. He rolled over, to Los An- 


gelian dreams and sleep. 


Los Angeles, as everybody knows, 
has a lot of people who will tell you 
how much the film industry needs their 
ideas. They will also tell you, wist- 
fully, that it is a long way between 
Broadway, New York, and Broadway, 
Los Angeles. The cause of the wist- 
fulness is twofold: they didn’t bring a 
return-trip ticket along with -their 
ideas, and there are more geniuses than 
jobs. 

The surprising thing is that Maddy 
got a job. But he did. He hadn’t been 
in town twelve hours when he was on 
the pay roll of Flinn, the movie free 
lance. 

If you know Los Angeles, you know 
Flinn. He advertises with a dash, 
opens up a new house on Broadway 
every little while—he began in the 
nether end of Main Street—occasion- 
ally fails, and then goes to it on a larger 
scale. He likes quick decisions and 
young blood. 

Flinn took a look at young Martin, 
talked with him five minutes, and put 
him in as submanager of the newest 
place on Broadway. Maddy pinched 
himself surreptitiously, felt the pinch 
—he was awake all right. 

Not that it was a big job. But it was 
just what Maddy wanted. He could 
see how things were being done, at the 
same time doing something himself. 
He was qualified, of course; any one 
who can satisfy his home folk can do 
the same with a larger public. He had 
learned to get on well with people, had 
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the knack of management, and was 
honest ‘and industrious. Flinn liked 
him. He drew a pay envelope that. 
held an amount about equal to his share 
of the net earnings of the Bijou. It 
took this to house, dress, and feed him. 
Meanwhile, the Bijou would be bring- 
ing in the regular income, which was 
to be turned over every week to his pars, 
ents, without the formality af-a state- 
ment being sent to Maddy. He was 
free. No one pointed him out as a 
model young man. 

The weeks slipped on. An edge of 
the newness wore off, he wrote shorter 
letters home, learned how to eat sand 
dabs, to dodge endless motors, to know 
when to carry an umbrella, to pro- 
nounce the name of the city. He was 
acclimated. With the newness, some 
of the pep wore thin—but that was the 
climate; and his head and notebook 
were filling with convertible ideas. 
There were times, to be sure, when he 
thought about the little old town “back 
East,” and wondered if the snow was 
piling up along Maple ‘Street, and 
hoped the winter wasn’t severe on his 
mother and father or shrinking attend- 
ance at the Bijou; and he pictured the 
bushes in their yard banked with white, 
and his kid sister in a fur cap she wore. 
It seemed, all of it, the full ten map 
inches away. 

Then he met Lillian. It was well, 
for promptly the old pep returned. 

They met at a house on a hill—a 
house which looked down across a park 
with a lake in it, to the city beyond. 
Some one was at the piano, singing. 
Maddy was near the door, Lillian also. 
The night breathed fragrant through 
the dooravay. The garden was mellow, 
the lake, below, iridescent with myriad 
reflected lights. They wandered out 
through the irises, for the view. They 
talked. He hadn’t known a girl who 
could talk like that before. Then the 
rain fell, and they scurried for shelter. 
Halting on the veranda, she said: 
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“Do you know, I can’t recall who 
you are?” 

He told her. ‘We were introduced 
at the foot of the stairs by the clever 
lady from Baltimore.” 

“What a methory! 
teli me about you.” 

“It wouldn’t be interesting.” 

“You're not a native?” 

“Are there any native Californians in 
Los Angeles?” She laughed with him. 
“I’m from what you call the East,” he 
went on. “I live in a small town that 
doesn’t get on half the maps. It’s a 
hick town, and I’m a hick!” He had 
graduated to the pinnacle of fluent 
small talk. “But it’s a fine old town, 
with the funniest, most likable folks 
you ever knew.” He elaborated. When 
he reached a period, she asked. 

“And what do you do here?” 

Maddy hesitated. “Well, it was by 
luck I got invited to-night. I’m told 
you ‘natives’ don’t invite motion-pic- 
ture people. I’m one of them.” 

Lillian laughed again, infectiously. 
“Pshaw! I’m almost one myself. You 
see, dad is in the business. Come and 
see us some time, won’t you?” 

Hereupon, they were interrupted. 
Leaving, said Maddy to the man who 
had brought him: “By the way, who 
is that girl—the sort of regal, good-fel- 
low one?” 

“Oh, that’s Lily Forsythe. Great 
girl. Rich as Croesus, or whoever the 
ancient profiteer was. Her father’s 
Theron Forsythe. You know the For- 
sythe pictures. Most human stuff on 
the market. Their scenarios are won- 
ders, some of ’em. Right down-to-the- 
ground slashes of real life.” 

“Oh,” said Maddy. He saw the girl 
flying away from him on golden wings. 

But when he met her again, in the 
King Edward lobby, and she invited 
him to go in to tea—“on her”—he went. 

In a gray frock, the rose lining of a 
wide-brimmed hat sending a shimmer of 
color onto her face, she was lovely, and 
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simple, and didn’t look rich and pam- 
pered at all. 

“So you’re working for Mr. Flinn,” 
she remarked, slipping the lemon slice 
into his cup. 

“T am, but I didn’t say so.” 

“No,” she smiled; “Mr. Flinn did. 
The fact is, I Jove the pictures, and I 
go everywhere., If you can’t find me 
anywhere else, you'll catch me out on 
the lot, or on location, with some com- 
pany—not always one of dad’s, either.” 

“Your father is a genius, they tell 
me,” he commented, “and whoever 
writes his scripts, a wizard.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Lily. “But 
let’s not talk about dad and his writers. 
Let’s talk about you. Tell me some 
more about your home town and the 
people in it, They’re adorable, at least 
as you tell about them.” 

It’s surprisingly easy, isn’t it, to talk 
about your home town when you get 
away from it? So, blushing a little at 
first, Maddy told. A regular pageant 
of home characters marched through 
his narrative, while the girl listened, 
her chin cupped in her hands, her eyes 
bright as if she saw them: Old Lem 
Prowd, who had deserted the Union 
army because he was plain scared, and 
then, years afterward, marched in the 
annual G. A. R. parade, with no one 
having the heart to stay him; Aunt 
Tibbits and her perpetual peppermints ; 
Lutie Grammers, who hadn’t spoken to 
Erb Grammers in fifteen years, but al- 
ways bragged of him to outsiders. 
From these, and others, he drifted into 
simpler, sweeter tales of old friend- 
ships and sacrifices, until, with subdu- 
ing of identities, he was relating little 
things about his mother, his father, and 
Ruth. 

They were at tea a long time, and 
Lily at last reached for the check re- 
luctantly. It was odd to see a girl sign- 
ing like that. 

“It was my invitation, you know,” 
she anticipated his objection, “so I’m 
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paying. Your stories have been worth 
more than that. They’re delicious! 
Why don’t you write them out?” 

“Me?” mocked Maddy. 

“Why not? You dught to be .able 
to string them into a scenario.” 

“I’m not a wizard,” he laughed. 

She suggested that he come to see 
her, and he said he would. And he did. 

It was the sort of place he had often 
seen—on the screen: a house on South 
Figueroa, with palm trees and roses 
and allt the other subtropical accessories. 
Inside, there were roomy rooms and a 
capacious fireplace that seemed built to 
enhance the comradely charm of Lily 
Forsythe—until, inevitably, Maddy 
saw the doughty Theron Forsythe sit- 
ting before it, his long legs sprawled 
to the fender. Maddy had a kind of 
awe for this film king, not because he 
was that, for he could talk business 
with Forsythe and learn something all 
the time, but, rather, because he was 
Lily’s father. 

It is obvious, of course, that about 
the senses of Maddy Martin a tenuous 
web was being woven, none the less 
perceptible because it was intangible; 
and rather the more distressing be- 
cause it was impossible. He told him- 
self that he went to the house on South 
Figueroa because Lily was such a 
stimulating, yet frankly simple, com- 
panion. No, said he to himself, there 
wasn’t any romance about it. But just 
the same he knew the tempo of the 
little thrill at his pulse. Yet it was so 
ridiculously impossible that it was safe. 
You might let yourself dream about a 
girl like that as you’d daydream about 
anything desired but unattainable: 

As for Lily, she met him on a plane 
of camaraderie. Sometimes they drove 
in her -roadster, alternately chatting 
busily ‘or enjoying, the air in unembar- 
rassed silences. Or they sat in favorite 
fireside seats and talked—chiefty, it 
seemed, about the Bijou investment, 
which she understood like a stock- 
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holder. He confided certain expan- 
sions he had decided upon back home, 
including the beginning of 4 chain of 
theaters in adjacent towns. The length- 
ening weeks were rapid. 

Then, spring. An earlier spring, 
crowded with blossoms, yet not ms 
April-of home, redolent of earth an 
shower-washed air, and violets in ra- 
vines. A hint of something wistful, 
like a whisper of things half forgotten, 
hovered over young Martin. He won- 
dered if it were the spring, or nostalgia, 
or what. And then there came a twi- 
light when he sat with Lily Forsythe, 
on the rocks above the Pacific, with the 
Forsythe summer cottage clutching the 
cliffs above and the outline of Cata- 
lina Island misty on the horizon. The 
wind tossed her abundant hair and sent 
strands of it across her face, to be 
brushed back only to return. She sat 
very quiet. She seemed meditative, 
troubled. While she watched the wa- 
ter Maddy watched her, and he knew 
that his unrest was neither nostalgia 
nor the spring. 

“Sometimes,” she mused, “I can sit 
for hours and listen to those waves. 
Sometimes,” her tone was low, “TI talk 
to them. I’ve said, ‘Lily Forsythe, 
you’re a heartless little thing,’ and the 
waves have had a comforting sort of 
sound, as if they answered back, with 
their big, bass boom, ‘No-o, no-o, no-o!’ 
Maddy, would you say, ‘No?” 

“Of course!” he answered, 
smiling, half puzzled. 

“And you won’t ever think me eri- 
tirely—heartless ?” 

“T think you’re anything but that!” . 
\. He hesitated. He. wanted to say 
more, much more. But he had a sud- 
den, retarding vision of this radiant girl 
in, the small town which must be his 
home. She was looking at him as if 
she, too, had something to say. 

Then she rose suddenly, her mood 
dropping from her like a neglected 
scarf, 


half 
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“There’s father. 
ing to talk Japan.” 

“Japan?” repeated Maddy. 

“Yes. He’s had an inspiration. An- 
other one of our abrupt jaunts. He’s 
planning to take a company to Japan 
this summer, and he says ‘the mascot’ 
has to go, too. Summer’s a beastly 
time to travel.” 

“Oh dd 

Japan—the wide world once more! 
How absurd he had been to try, even 
in whimsy, to see Lily Forsythe else- 
where! 

‘Mr. Forsythe brought others with 
him, including young fellows who had 
motored to the shore in high-powered 
cars, with a plan for taking the For- 
sythes on to San Diego. Maddy felt 
vaguely out of the picture. As 
abruptly as he had decided to come to 
the coast, he knew that the time for 
returning East had arrived. He men- 
tioned the fact to Lily, as she extended 
her hand at the trolley stop. 

“Going back East so soon?” she 
wondered, her eyes rounding in sur- 
prise. Then, following a brief pause, 
quietly: “I think that’s right. You 
ought to be starting the things we’ve 
talked of. And you'll make good at 
them, every one!” 

It was friendly assent, even eager; 
but he felt a disappointment just the 
same. 

“Remember 
added. 

“Promise ?” 

“Not to think me—heartless.”’ 

“I won't.” He managed a laugh, 
and just then the trolley came. 

Going into Los Angeles, the. car 
wheels seemed to be thrumming a rau- 
cous swan song. It was all over. She 
hadn’t even guessed. She would be 
going to Japan soon, and before that 
he’d be back at the Bijou. And she 
had taken his afinouncement quite mat- 
ter-of-factly. It was natural, but it 
hurt. Once he started to his feet with 


I can see he’s go- 


your promise?” she 
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an impulse to get off, hire an automo- 
bile, rush to her. For what? He sub- 
sided into his seat. He had seen, all 
the time, that he had nothing to offer 
Lily Forsythe. To her, their friend- 
ship had been an incident, pleasant, 
possibly, but impermanent. 

It was dark when he reached his 
apartment. He crossed the room, 
swung open the French window, and, 
his hand against its sill, stood looking 
out over the iron balcony rail, across 
the housetops to the fringe of moun- 
tains against the eastern sky. He 
thought of Main Street, with the Bijou, 
and Maple Street, with the white frame 
house of the Martins. He was sud- 
denly very tired and lonesome. He 
would like to be hurrying up the front 
steps of that old house, rushing through 
to the kitchen, and surprising his 
mother over the biscuits in the oven. 
He’d like to go, then, upstairs to the 
bathroom and swing on the water, both 
spouts, and splash the white-oilcloth 
walls and the blue-and-white rag rugs, 
whistling out of key as he splashed, 
and by such stages finally get to the 
supper table to hear all about every- 
body whom he knew and who knew 
him. That was where he belonged, in 
his own “little Iberian village.” It w:s 
growing fast; he could be a somebody 
there, with warm, human blood in his 
veins, pumped from a human, you-and- 
me heart. And the Bijou, with his new. 
ideas, might soon be netting as much 
as Flinn’s show place on Broadway. 
Yet his spirits sagged. Some way, he 
had got to thinking of Lily Forsythe 
whenever he thought of his expanded 
business. With a wry, forced smile, 
he realized that he felt as he did at 
eleven when his scrub team_lost a 
game; maddeningly he had wanted to 
cry, but couldn’t because he was eleven, 
and a man! He was twenty-five now, 
and, hie reflected, acting like a kid! 

He turned from the window 
abruptly and switched on the lights. 
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““What’s that?” came the large voice of Mr. Martin, 


senior, from the doorway. 


That’s 


“ California? 


where a young fellow ought to go. I'll go with you!” 


tele- 
at a 


Before him, on the table, was a 
gram. He tore it open, read it 
glance» It was_from his father: 

Can get option on old opera house neigh- 
boring city. What do you think? Wire me 
power of attorney immediately. 

He dropped the yellow slip to the 
table and laughed-aloud. He'd have to 
rush home now. If his father were that 
busy, the Bijou needed the son right 
away! Well, maybe there was some- 
thing practical in dad, after all. By 
telephone he dictated his answer to hold 
them off. four days. 

He reached for his hat, hurried out 
of the building, and went stvaight to 
Flinn, 


"man, 


“Mr. Flinn,” he announced briskly, 
“I’ve got to get back East as soon as 


possible. How soon do you think you 
can fill my place?” 

Flinn’s eyes sparkled—a catch-and-go 
Flinn, swift to decide, startle- 
proof. 

“In Los Angeles? Why, Martin, 
they’re shadowing me’ night and day 
for jobs. You go ahead. Wait—tell 
you what I'll do. I'll ship you on to 
Chicago myself. Want you to take 
along a new picture I’ve just bought an 
interest in. Regular stuff. One of 
Forsythe’s bell ringers, just ready for 
release. Want you to see it. C’m’ on 
into the projecting room.” 
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Maddy followed, a _ premonition 
walking with him. He seemed to know 
what he would see. 

And, sure enough, a minute later he 
was staring at the pale cloth with the 
sensation of looking through it, across 
mountains, deserts, prairies,‘ and the 
lake, onto Maple Street. The trees 
were the inevitable catalpas, to be 
sure, but that was a detail. Across that 
magic screen, to the click-click of the 
projector, through the dust motes of 
the stuffy room, went old Lem Prowd, 
in his unrightful uniform; Aunt Tib- 
bits, with her lozenges; Lutie Gram- 
mers, turning an ample back on Erb 
Grammers to brag about him to the 
« neighbors. There was a girl in an or- 
gandie dress, a young fellow seeing her 
home from a party. A fine old gen- 
tleman venturing his savings, and losing 
them; and a patient, lovely wife. There 
was, in short, with only the faces dif- 
ferent, all the simple, life-familiar rec- 
ord of simple lives up and down Maple 
Street and Main, tied to a slender, hu- 
man thread of story. It was Maple 
Street as Maddy had given it to Lily 
Forsythe. Even the subtitles were fa- 
miliar—his own phrasing as he had 
talked. And the picture was titled 
“Hicks.” 

It was a picture to make the collar 
tight at your throat. Maddy’s was 
tight at the final, homely close-up. It 
was his story, they were.his people, and 
Lily Forsythe had seen them through 
his eyes. 

“Well, wha’ d’ you think?” Flinn’s 
voice brought him back. “Great stuff, 
eh? Whoever writes those scenarios 
for Forsythe knows folks.” 

“Yes,” said Maddy, “she—does.” 

“Think it’s a she?” 

“Do you think a man could do that 
he evaded, adding an excuse to cover 
the impetuosity of his retreat. 

He bounded out of the theater, sped 
to a public telephone. He rang long 
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distance, Rough Cliffs. No reply. 
Then she had gone on to San Diego. 

He clicked down the receiver, turned, 
then swung back and clicked it up again. 
They might have the San Diego ad- 
dress at the house on Figueroa. 

“Hello,” a voice sang across the 
wire—Lily’s! 

“Hello, I thought you weren’t there ; 
I’ve got to see you at once,” he sang 
back, the words tumbling together. 

“What’s the matter? Movies?” 

“Y-yes, movies!” 

“Tt’s late,” she hesitated. 

“It’s imperative,” he returned. 

“All right. Come up.” The sing 
had left her voice. 

But that didn’t matter to Maddy. He 
hailed a taxi, and in a few minutes was 
facing her before the fireplace. 

“T’ve seen it,” he began directly. 

“T know.” She stirred the coals 
needlessly. 

“How could you do it?” 

She stared at the fire. He could see 
her eyelashes quiver. “I couldn’t help 
it. I’m so awfully sorry. I tried to 
make you do it. I somehow couldn’t 
get those people out of my mind. So 
—I wrote them out. I’ve been want- 
ing to tell you, and started to to-day. 
I did tell you,” her voice wavered, “that 
you’dsay I was heartless.” 

He grasped the hands that were twin- 
ing the beads about her neck. 

“But, Lily,” he cried, “you don’t un- 
derstand! . I think it’s wonderful, the 
way you—know them. The sympathy 
of the thing! Why, you actually seem 
to like them!” 

“Like them?” she wondered. “T love 
them. They’re so human, so real.” 

“And all the time,” he exclaimed, “TI 
thought, because you had been around 
so much, and seen so much—TI had an 
idea, somehow, you mightn’t understand 
folks like that!” 

She smiled into his eyes, frankly. 
“Perhaps it’s ‘being around’ so much 
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that makes me understand them, and— 
kind of, envy them. When you’ve 
talked about your town, and its peo- 
ple ” She hesitated. 

But as for Maddy, hesitation was not 
in his calendar now. 

“Lily,” he declared deliberately, 
“ever since I first saw you, I’ve liked 
to think of you in a nice little house in 
that ‘hick’ town of mine. I mean—I’ve 
wanted to ask you to marry me, Lily.” 

“T’ve been afraid,” she said, disks of 
color riding rapidly up her cheeks, 
“that I’d never see that town or the 
Bijou!” 

“I’m going to-morrow. 
gether !”’ 

“Maddy, dear,” she laughed, ‘we 
may own theaters and write scenarios, 
but we don’t act movies—not when 
we're getting married! You'll have to 
come back for me, before dad sails for 
Japan.” 

“T hope he sails soon,” cried Maddy. 

Then they sat looking into the fire, 
and not seeing it. 


We'll go to- 


The next day sped, as such days do. 
There was so much to be said and 
thought and planned. They drove te 
the ocean in Lily’s friendly roadster and 
had luncheon there, and were alter- 
nately voluble and wordless. And 
then, impossibly soon, they were at the 
station, Maddy’s train was being called, 
and he was leading the way alertly into 
the train shed. He almost collided with 
a stoutish woman in a tight silk dress, 
headed streetward. She dodged side- 
wise, then suddenly let her two suit 
cases thud to the platform. 

“Well, my eye!” she ejaculated. 
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“Mister Martin, of Kalamazoo, or Keo- 
kuk, which is it?” 

“Neither,” he laughed. “But how are 
you, Miss Murph—la Vitte?” 

“Look at me and ask!” she wailed ° 
wearily. ; then, brightening, she drawled: 
“But say, ain’t you pretty far from 
home, and curfew about to ring to- 
night ?” 

“I’m on my way home now,” he 
laughed back. “I’ve been taking a 
squint at your wide, wide world.” 

“Don’t call it mine!” she pleaded 
loudly. “Gosh! I’ve just finished-a 
marathon from Salt Lake City—usual 
Pantages jump. S-a-y, if I had a cozy 
front stoop, with the screen between the 
mosquitoes and the carpet slippers, I’d 
do a one-act sketch in one that’d last 
a lifetime.” 

“You’re on,” grinned Maddy. 

“On nothing! On at the Pantages, 
three times a day, and then on the road 
again. Down on my luck, that’s me! 
Well, kiss the first. pretty girl you see 
in Hickville, and just for old time’s 
sake, try to think of me. I was young 
and slim once, myself!” 

Then, abruptly, she saw the young 
and, slim and lovely Lily Forsythe, 

“Oh, I beg your ‘a 

“Don’t apologize,” laughed Maddy. 
“Congratulate !” 

, But for that there wasn’t time. The 
long train grated under relieved brakes, 
and before he dashed to catch it, there 
was Lily. 

With a sigh, Miss Sybil la Vitte— 
née Murphy—lifted her suit cases and 
trudged into the station. What she 
might have seen, poignantly she did not 
wish to see—the lingering kiss of lov- 
ers young and free and buoyant. 
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The story of a broken engagement. 


Y dear Dolly,” began Hester, her 

head a trifle higher than usual. 

“Please don’t use that ridicu- 

lous name,” interrupted her fiancé, the 
Reverend Adolphus Benton. 

“Very well, I won’t. I'll never use 
it again!” Hester promised belligerently, 
head still higher, clear gray eyes flash- 
ing, and angry color rising to her 
“cheeks. “My dear Adolphus, then. 
You are talking to me like your own 


grandfather, and like your own grand- 
father in a very unreasonable frame of 
mind. The world do move, and I should 
think that even a New England clergy- 
man would have to move with it.” 

“Even a New England clergyman,” 
said Adolphus Benton, with a heat en- 


tirely unclerical, “is not a fool. This 
man, Edwardes, is surely in love with 
you ”? 

“This boy, Edwardes,” interrupted 
Hester, “is no more in love with me 
than with your Aunt Susan. We're 
working together.” 

“IT object to that, then,” snapped 
Adolphus, throwing reason to the 
winds. 

“Of course you realize that you are 
insulting to me?’’ Hester’s tone was 
threateningly sweet. “You must real- 
ize that everything you are saying is 
an insult. You are questioning my 
truthfulness, my dignity, almost every 
quality I should have supposed you— 
you thought you had found in the 


’ 


What else could Hester do? 


woman you wanted to marry. If you 
think that I am a fool and a liar sf 

“Don’t talk like that, Hester,” 
Adolphus struck in sharply. “You 
know it’s pure casuistry.” And, look- 
ing at her as she sat before him on 
a bench in one of the absurd rustic 
bowers which dotted the ascent from 
the river to her father’s summer place 
on the top of the hill, his stern ex- 
pression softened, ‘You are too darned 
attractive to be working with impres- 
sionable young men.” 

“Old stuff, Dolly, old stuff.” This 
time he did not resent her use of the 
affectionate diminutive. “Suppose I 
should tell you that you were too at- 
tractive to be working with impression- 
able spinsters, like Miss Derwent of 
the altar committee, and that nice Leone 
Marsh person, the parish visitor? 
Wouldn’t you feel a little insulted?” 

“My profession,” began the Reverend 
Mr. Benton, relapsing into stiffness, 
“necessitates———” 

“So does mine,” declared Miss 
Wilde, with chin at an angle of ob- 
stinacy. 

“T think we will not compare them, 
our professions,” Adolphus answered 
with dignity. “I have no desire to be 
arrogant, but I hardly think the calling 
of a clergyman and that of a designer 
of scenery for theatrical productions 
are to be compared. Besides,” he went 
on, witha bit of professional sonorous- 
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ness, “even if there were no differ- 
ence in the jntrinsic service of the 
two professions, mine is the one by 
which our joint livelihood af 

Hester interrupted him by rising ab- 
ruptly to her feet. 

“How long, oh, Lord, how long?” 
she cried. “We've been over this a 
hundred times, Dolph. And at least 
ninety-five times you have been sensible 
and have said that I should pursue my 
business ;- allowing for the customary in- 
terruptions——” The shadow of an 
old-fashioned frown darkened his fore- 
head at her casual, unabashed reference 
to the possibility of motherhood. “And 
now here you come to the one-hundred- 
and-first time using the very same tone 
that you used the first time! * Aren’t 
you in earnest? Are you trying to de- 
ceive me?” She looked at him, half 
angry, half laughing. “For I’m in ear- 
nest, and I’m not deceiving you in the 
very least. I mean to keep on with 
my work at the Theater of Art just 
as long as they will let me. And I mean 
to keep on growing so that they'll want 
me for ages and ages. I’m interested 
in my profession, I tell you. Dolph, 
dear, are you sure we understand each 
other? Are you sure we belong to the 
same generation? Every now and then, 
as I keep telling you, you-talk so dis- 
tressingly like your own grandfather! 
And I’m not like my owh grandmother. 
I mean what I say, every word of it. 
I’m a product of our own times.” 

She was a very attractive product 
of her own times in her half-amused, 
half-ireful earnestness as she faced him. 
He wanted her, he did not wish to lose 
her, and he had a deep-seated masculine 
belief that time and nature would be 
with him. It would be they which 
would eventually tame her, subdue all 
her young rebellions, mold her into the 
likeness of the grandmothers from 
whom she felt so different. 

“Of course I’m in earnest; of course 
I’m not deceiving you,” he told her. 
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“I’m no froglodyte myself, no matter 
what you think. Didn’t I go up to the’ 
Legislature every year zfter my ordi- 
nation until you women finally got your 
precious vote? What do you mean by 
talking to me as though I were a fossil ? 
But there’s a difference between being 
modern and being quite mad. I don’t 
want you to behave like a Jane Austen 
heroine, but neither do I think it is fair 
of you to encourage that young idiot, 
the Edwardes boy.” 

“There you go again! If I encour- 
age him at all, it is as a playwright. 
‘The Penguin’ is going to make our lit- 
tle playhouse the most talked-of theater 
in the United States next fall! Can’t 
you understand? Can’t you see what 
he is like? Don’t you know that he is 
by age and by temperament a complete 
egoist? I don’t exist for him as a 
woman, but only as something to help 
him in his work. He’s possessed by 
his work, by his art—dor’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“T don’t see that his being a selfish 
young beast, even if he is, is any rea- 
son why you should waste your time 
and sympathy and brains upon him. 
Oh, confound it! Here comes the crowd 
back.” 

With noisy shrieks from thé whistle, 
the Wilde motor boat came alongside 
the pier jutting out into the cove where 
the river flowed past the hill on its way 
to the sea. 

“We might as well go down to meet 
them and help them up with wraps and 
blankets,” said Hester resignedly. 

“Yes, in a minute.” He came closer 
to her and lowered his voice as if he 
thought the noisy crowd at the land- 
ing might overhear. “But first tell me 
that you like me, even if I am an old 
fogy.” 

He had a winning smile, and Hester’s 
heart responded to it now with the same 
little somersault which had always fol- 
lowed its exertion upon her. 

“You know I do,” she said a little 
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rebukingly. ‘“That’s what makes me so 
angry with you. When you know what 
you must Know, that I’m quite dippy 
about you, to go on talking like an irate 
lover in a mid-Victorian novel!” 

“But I feel like one,” he assured her, 
half seriously. “Please humor my 
weaknesses a little bit! And don’t go 
around with that Edwardes boy as you 
have been. - You may think I’m the most 
antique creature left in this age, but 
I assure you I’m not. I’m advanced, 
I’m a radical, I’m a believer in lawless- 
ness and license, in free meat and free 
speech and free love, compared to three 
quarters of the people around here. 
They'll all think you’re flirting with 
that handsome kid. Even your friend 
O’Gorman was watching you with dis- 
trust yesterday.” 

“Dear old Davie is always ‘my’ friend 
when you’re cross, ‘ours’ when you’re 
reasonable, and your own when you are 
boastful,” she retorted. “Didn’t you 
first come to Piney Crest, on your 
sophomore vacation, with him—the 
very season they took the place next? 
However, he is my friend, bless him! 
And he never looked distrustfully at me 
in his whole life. Come on, they’re 
halfway up.” 

She held out her hand and they 
started for the merrymakers who were 
toiling up through the coarse, tufted 
grass of the sandy slope. 

The Edwardes boy was the most con- 
spicuous figure in the advancing group. 
For one thing, he alone was unencum- 
bered. His hands were thrust deep into 
the pockets of his corduroy breeches. 
All the other men were carrying bes- 
kets or sweaters or thermos bottles, or 
were helping the older women up the 
hill. Even without that mark of dis- 
tinction, however, the Edwardes boy’s 
bright-green blazer would have made 
him conspicuous. Worn with a flow- 
ing necktie of rich cardinal hue, it made 
him riotously so. But, when all was 
said and done, it was the young man 
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himself, tall, supple, nobly shaped head 
thickly thatched with black hair, bronzed 
and chiseled features lit by brilliant 
dark eyes, that commanded attention. 
He made even the young of the oncom- ~ 
ing party look a little drab, while 
David O’Gorman, plodding along be- 
hind him with a hamper in one hand, 
and Mrs. Wilde, so to speak, in the 
other, seemed positively dusty. David 
was only thirty-three or four, but he 
might as well have been one hundred 
and thirty-three or four when he was 
placed near young Neill Edwardes. 

But David looked old even beside his 
friend Benton, old and uninteresting. 
Adolphus was handsome, after the style 
to which canonicals are becoming. He 
was tall, a little inclined to leanness, 
and with the sort of face his envying 
male friends tauntingly declared to be 
like that of the fiead choir boy in an 
Easter procession. ‘With that mug,. 
Dolly,” David had once told him, “there 
was absolutely nothing for it but that 
you should go into the, ministry—so 
much sweetness and strength, and all 
that stuff, and a perfectly good set of 
features, too.” Adolphus, firing a sofa 
pillow, had retorted that if professions 
were assigned by physiognomy, David 
should have been a miller. “Oh, well, a 
librarian’s almost as dusty and musty,” 
David had agreed, unruffled by criti- 
cism. 

When Adolphus and his fiancée 
had reached the party, Hester relieved 
David of her mother, and bent her head 
to that little lady’s account of the sail 
and the lunch on-Dan’s Island, out be- 
yond the mouth of the river. But she 
was not allowed to proceed very far. 
Neill Edwardes promptly attached him- 
self to Hester on the other side, and 
began to proclaim his discovery that the 
“set for the second scene in act three 
need be nothing more than a background 
in purplish blues.” 

“Neill thinks there’s nothing in the 
world except his old play,” said Hester’s 
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flapper sister, Molly, in frank disgust. 
“He’s no good. We're never going to 
ask him on anything again’ unle$s you 
come along, too, Hester.” 

But Hester appeared as deeply inter- 
ested in the set for the second scene 
in act three as young Edwardes himself. 
Ado]phus Benton’s lips closed in a thin 
line as he saw the immediateness of her 
response to the young playwright. All 
the Puritan, all the possessor in him, 
came to his face. David, also looking 
at them through his big-lensed glasses, 
half smiled. They were so beautifully 
alive, the pair of them! 

“I could have shown you exactly 
what I mean if you’d only gone out 
with us this morning,” complained 
young Edwardes, throwing himself into 
the most comfortable of the wicker 
chairs upon the red-tiled piazza. 
“Why didn’t you come? There are 
some rocks down there that gave me 
an idea. You’d have seen it in a min- 
ute. You ought to have been there.” 

“You know Hester is something be- 
sides a scene-shifter,” Adolphus men- 
tioned challengingly. The challenge was 
for the girl with her look of excited, 
absorbed interest, as well as for the un- 
abashed egotist of a playwright. He 
stood back of the swinging seat into 
which she had dropped, his hand upot 
it, near her shoulder. Young Edwardes 
looked up at him with the air of hav- 
ing entirely forgotten his existence and 
of having failed to catch the meaning 
of a trivial and unnecessary noise. 

“Huh? Oh, yes, I dare say.” The 
content of Adolphus’ remark had finally 
obtained right of way over the mental 
tracks to his understanding. “I dare 
say.” But that was all of it. He turned 
back to Hester. “I say!” he.went on. 
“Couldn’t you go out there with me? 
It isn’t’ more than an hour’s sail. I 
want you to see exactly what I mean. 


Of course the rocks are gray and the 


vegetation, what there is of it, is green; 
but it’s with stormy blues and purples 


that you could get that impression of 
loneliness, of bareness Will you 


come ?” \ 
“You aren’t suggesting this pleasant 

little excursion for this afternoon, are 

said Adolphus 


you, Edwardes?” 
sharply. 

“You might let me decide myself 
what I wish to do, Adolphus,” Hester 
interrupted, sharp in her turn. 

“Well, I’m going away to-morrow.” 
Neill Edwardes stated the case dispas- 
sionately. “If she doesn’t go this after- 
noon, she won’t see what I meant this 
summer; and next summer will be a 
little late to be any good for ‘The Pen- 
guin.’” He seemed’to think the matter 
quite settled. 

“It isn’t more than an hour-and-a- 
half run down to Dan’s Island,” Hester 
deliberated, looking at the watch in the 
leather band about her wrist. “It’s 
nearly four. We could Fe 

“Oh, I say! If we could get a bit 
of late-afternoon light on the place 
I mean, we’d be made!” cried the au- 
thor of “The Penguin.” 

“There’s the affair at the clubhouse 
to-night,” Adolphus reminded the girl, 
his voice warningly even. 

“That isn’t until nine o’clock,” re- 
torted Hester. “Come on, Neill, I’m 
with you.” She sprang to her feet. 
“Will you come along, Dolly?” she 
asked. 

“No, thank you,” he answered an- 
grily. “You know that I’m preaching 
at St. Anne’s Sunday morning, and 
that I have to work on my sermon this 
afternoon, since I didn’t do it this morn- 
ing. May I have just a word with you, 
alone”—he glared angrily at the se- 
renely indifferent Edwardes—“before 
you set off on this wild-goose expedi- 
tion ?” 

“Certainly,” Hester answered with 
dignity. They withdrew to the oppo- 
site end of the big piazza. 

“After what I’ve said to you I can’t 
understand your doing this, Hester.” 
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He was agitated and angry. “You 
stayed home with me this morning at 
my request. It’s been almost my only 
chance to see you alone since that in- 
sufferable fellow came. And now— 
and now—you’re giving him exactly the 
same privilege—even more of a privi- 
lege—of seeing you alone, of—of 
You aren’t treating me fairly. You're 
going off alone with him to that unin- 
habited island. You're encouraging 
him, you’re making talk, you’re flirting 
outrageously, and you know it!” 

She looked at him _ indignantly, 
haughtily. Then, without answer, she 
turned from him and called to Neill, 
idly awaiting the outcome of the collo- 
quy at the other end of the piazza. 

“T’ll-be down in a minute, Neill. 
just going in for a coat.” 

Adolphus went up to his room de- 
termined to leave the Wilde cottage at 
once. He was, he told himself as he 
had already told Hester, no troglodyte, 
but he was hanged—indeed, he was 
damned, in spite of his cloth—if he was 
going to submit to this sort of thing 
from the girl whom he was to marry! 
Shreds from St. Paul in regard to the 
subjection of wives to their husbands 
floated comfertingly among his angry 
thoughts. He was a modern, but he had 
not thrown common sense overboard; 
and he was not to be hoodwinked into 
believing a brazen flirtation a business 
partnership. He began emptying his 
bureau drawers. 

_ Then he remembered that he was to 
preach at St. Anne’s on Sunday morn- 
ing. It was quite within the range of 
possibilities that the bishop might come 
over from North East. He hesitated, 
and aften an instant began returning 
his clothing to the bureau. After all, 
he hoped he had sufficient personality 
to make a rebuke to Hester as effective 
while he was present as his absence 
could make it! He would be very re- 
mote with her all the evening, giving 
her no chance to express repentance, 
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to make explanations. Later, after the 
amateur performance at the clubhouse, 
he would walk home with her in the 
late, misty moonlight and would talk 
to her seriously—kindly, understand- 
ingly, but firmly. 

There was a knock at the door. He 
opened it to David, who looked a little 
worried. Ee 

“Did I see Hester starting off with 
Neill Edwardes?” he asked. “I 
thought I saw them down at the pier. 
Hope they’re not bound for Dan’s 
Island to get that effect Edwardes kept 
raving about.” 

“That’s just what they are doing, 
though,” answered Adolphus. 

“Oh, well, I dare say it will be all 
right.” 

“What on earth are you talking about, 
Davie? What is it to you? I admit 
that I’m pretty well annoyed by it my- 
self, but why you ig 

“What are you talking about your- 
self?” demanded David. “I don’t want 
Hester to have an ugly time getting off 
that island. You haven’t got any mo- 
nopoly of interest in her welfare, have 
you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. I’m 
annoyed with Hester for letting that 
young fool absorb so much of her time. 
People will misunderstand it.” His tone 
put him far outside the circle of those 
who could misunderstand; he was 
merely concerned for Hester’s standing 
in her little world. 

“Oh, that!” David dismissed some- 
thing entirely negligible. “But you 
know—no,: you don’t either! You 
haven’t summered around here for a 
thousand years like the Wildes and our 
family. However, Hester has, and if 
she isn’t too much absorbed in scenic 
effects, she’ll remember and get off in 
time. You know, after the tide is half- 
way out, there’s no getting away from 
Dan’s Island. There’s only the one 
landing place, anyway. However, she’ll 
remember all right.” 
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Raising himself to his full, loose- 
jointed, awkward height, David seemed 
to,dismiss his anxiety and to return to 
his normal state of contented belief in 
Hester. 

Every one agreed at dinner that it 
would have been silly to expect Hester 
and Neill back so early. They made 
mathematical calculations—it took a 
good hour and a half to run out to the 
island, with all the circumstances fa- 
vorable; it would take a little longer to 
run back against the outgoing tide. And 
by the time the young people had 
dropped anchor, had climbed over into 
the rowboat, and had made their 
twisted way among the rocks which 
almost hemmed in the only landing cove 
on the bleak, rough-toothed island, an- 
other fifteen minutes would be gone. 
Oh, it would have been ridiculous to 
expect them home for dinner. 

No one was_ seriously alarmed, 
Adolphus least of all, when they had 
not returned in time to go over to the 
clubhouse. He grew more icily angry 
minute by minute. Mrs. Wilde left 
housewifely ifistructions about keeping 
something warm for them to eat when 
they came in, and Molly took advantage 
of the unusual opportunity to borrow 
Hester’s jade beads. David O’Gorman, 
crossing from his mother’s cottage to 
the Wildes’, and attaching himself to 
their party according to his custom, ex- 
pressed no further anxiety as to time 
and tide. Adolphus laid valiant re- 
straint upon himself in the matter of 
expression, and no one could guess the 
bitter words he was rehearsing for 
Hester’s hearing when she should re- 
turn. a 

The affair at the clubhouse pro- 
ceeded with the usual amateur delays. 
It was eleven o’clock before the final 
curtain fell and the final spatter of 
neighborly applause subsided. Hester 
and Neill had not come in. At the con- 
clusion of the play, Mrs. Wilde turned 
to Adolphus, seated beside her. At 


sight of the white rigidity of his face, 
she schooled her own looks and smiled, 
banishing anxiety. 

“They were too tired to take the trou- 
ble to dress and come up here after they 
got home,” she assured him chirpily. 
“Besides, it’s the sort of thing neither 
of them is interested in—just this old- 
fashioned, amateur dramatic stuff. But 
I think I'll go home now. Tell Molly 
not to stay too late dancing, will you, 
please? I want her home by midnight. 
I’ll tell Mrs. O’Gorman to oversee her 
—she’s staying. Why, Adolphus, you 
aren’t worried, are you?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Adolphus, 
very distinctly. “Hester is a perfectly ~ 
good waterwoman.—She’s as much at 
home in a motor boat as on her own 
piazza. She knows this river and: the 
coast as well as if she had set lobster 
pots for a living for fifty years. I’m 
not in the least worried. If she isn’t 
at home, it’s because she didn’t care 
to come; it’s because she was too much 
interested in what she was doing to note 
the flight of time.” 

“Why, Adolphus!” Mrs. Wilde’s 
voice was flat with half a dozen mu- 
tually antagonistic impulses. Then she 
saw Mrs. O’Gorman, large and good- 
natured, bearing down upon thent, and 
she turned to her in relief. 

When, a little after midnight, Adol- 
phus dutifully escorted the protesting 
and reluctant Molly to her home, Mrs. 
Wilde met them at the door. Her soft 
little face was broken into a hundred 
lines of anxiety. 

“They haven’t come, Dolph,” she 
said. “They haven’t come.” 


Every one had taken the return of 
the. dramatists as matter-of-factly as 
possible. This was due to every one’s 
feeling that the situation was anything 
but a matter-of-fact one for Adolphus 
Benton. _He alone of the families in 
the Wilde and O’Gorman houses had 
professed himself not in the least anx- 
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ious. He had worn a set, tolerant smile 
while Mrs. Wilde talked of the possibil- 
ity of engine trouble, and demanded of 
Molly whether there was plenty of gas 
aboard The Junebug. Molly knew 
nothing whatever about that, and he, 
Adolphus, had said, white-lipped and 
sneering : 

“Hester’s too experienced a skipper 
to run short of fuel. She’s all right. 
She'll turn up in the morning, and I 
advise you all to follow my example— 
to go to bed and get some sleep.” 

But he had delayed to listen, though 
still contemptuously, while David had 
vainly tried to rouse by telephone some 
of the sleeping little settlements down 
the river, and had talked with a dunder- 
headed night clerk at the big hotel out 
on the point. He had shrugged and had 
said, “Why bother? They’re all right. 
Hester knows her way about.” 

David O’Gorman, turning murder- 
ously upon him, had had a sudden sight 
of what lay beneath the sneer—the al- 
most unbearable pain compounded of 
wounded vanity and wounded love, and 
stark, ugly jealousy. He turned, pity- 
ingly, from the other man to console 
Mrs. Wilde, grown indignant and pan- 
icky. Adolphus, as good as his word, 
had taken himself off to his room. 

Before four o’clock, when the world 
was emerging palely pearl from its 
wrappings of darkness, David had dis- 
appeared from the cottage. A couple 
of hours later he had been with the 
wanderers as they came up the hill 
in the dew-glittering beauty of day. He 
explained that, at the first glimmer of 
light, he had taken his brother’s boat 
and had sailed down the river on a 
searching expedition. 

“A gasoline engine’s a tricky thing,” 
he told them all, a little too volubly. 
“You never can be sure of one. I had 
a, vision of Hester and the kid here 
drifting out to sea. I never was glad- 
der to see anything in my life than The 
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Junebug cutting out from behind Lee’s 
Landing——-” He broke off and 
looked expectantly at Adolphus. 

But Adolphus had not joined in the 
pean of rejoicing. He had merely 
smiled his hateful smile. And when 
Hester had begun her story of a tide 
that had receded too far for them to 
leave the island the night before, he had 
cut her short. 

“I was not worried, not in the least,” 
he said. “I was quite sure that it would 
be that way.” 

Neill Edwardes, after a few impa- 
tient expressions of regret at the occur- 
rence—his air was one of boredom with 
people who made such a hullabaloo over 
nothing—had launched into quite an ef- 
fective description of a late moonrise 
beyond a rocky promontory. Every 
one, even Hester, seemed to find his 
enthusiasm ill timed. And by and by, 
every one, in obedience to a very defi- 
nite thought wave emanating from the 
young clergyman, had drifted away and 
had left him and the girl face to face. 

“When,” began Adolphus immedi- 
ately, in a curiously dry voice and with 
careful absence of expression, “do you 
and Edwardes expect to be married?” 

Hester looked at him for a long sec- 
ond. A great wave of color, whether of 
shame or of anger one could not have 
told, crept slowly up her neck and face. 
But she spoke gently. = 

“Dolph, I can’t tell you how sorry 
I am about this. I would not have had 
it happen for worlds. It was my fault. 
I had no business to start off with N@ill 
at that time in the afternoon. I sup- 
pose I was a little angry with you. 
That was partly what made me go. 
You see, dear”—she looked at him ap- 
pealingly, but his rigid face did not 
melt—“you make me feel obliged to 
show my independence sometimes, and 
sometimes I do it foolishly. But, too, I 
was interested. I really wanted to see 
what Neill thought he had found. We 
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have had such a lot of trouble abotit the 
set for that scene.” 

She waited, but there was no word 
from him. 

“Still, I‘know I ought not to have 
gone,” she resumed. “It’s perfectly 
ridiculous for a woman who has sum- 
mered on the coast. for twenty-seven 
years to say she didn’t know all about 
the tides at Dan’s Island. It’s per- 
fectly foolish for her to say that she 
doesn’t reckon, every day of her life, 
with the tides as she does with sun- 
rise and sunset. I did know, perfectly. 
But I didn’t think. I knew it was dead 
low by eight o’clock, and that we’d 
have to get The Junebug off at least 
an hour and a half earlier. I knew it 
with my mind, but I wasn’t thinking 
about tides. I was thinking about 
scenery. We got caught. I had a mis- 
erable night, imagining how miserable 
you would be——” 

She stopped abruptly, for he had 
laughed, and his laugh was ugly, de- 
riding all that she had said. 

“T was asking you,” he said, elabo- 
rately detached, “how soon you and 
young [ISdwardes expect to be married. 
Of course you realize that it is the only 
possible thing after an episode like this. 
Edwardes may not realize it—he seems 
ignorant of a great many things. But I 
dare say your father—and even I 

“Adolphus!” Her interruption was 
a warning and a prayer, but he did not 
heed it. 

“After all, irresponsible and generally 
bizarre as your—what shall I call him? 
—your young—friend—is, I suppose he 
won’t have any real objection to doing 
the only decent, honorable thing left 
for him to do. You’re nof ineligible 
as a wife—as his wife, at any rate— 
and, although I suppose he belongs to 


the new school that escapes the mar-. 


riage bond as long as possible, he prob- 
ably also regards it to6 lightly to care 
much whether he escapes it or not.” 
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She opened her lips to answer him. 
Her eyes were blazing, her bosom heav- 
ing. But she laid great restraint upon 
herself. When at last she spoke it was 
in a very gentle voice. 

“Adolphus, I have always meant it 
when I said that I—that I loved you. 
Have you not meant it when you said 
that to me?” ; 

“We won’t talk about that,” he an- 
swered. 

“Do you mean to tell me that an 
accident, even if it was due to my stu- 
pidity or willfulness, could make you 
stop loving me, stop believing in me? 
Why, Dolph, I’m Hester. You know 
me. You know exactly the person I 
am. Please, please, let us not make a 
silly theatrical affair of this! You know 
perfectly well that I’m not ever so re- 
motely in love with Neill Edwardes. 
I’ve told you so. You know that he 
isn’t in love with me—I’ve told you that. 
This is just you and I—just you and I. 
You must see it—you must see that 
nothing else matters but whether we 
love each other and believe each other.” 

“Do you mean to tell me—I ask be- 
cause I’m interested—that you think 
you can go about spending the ‘night 
alofie with various young men i. 

“You had better stop,” she inter- 
rupted him. 

“No, I had better go on. I’m inter- 
ested. Do you really think that you can 
indulge in escapades of this kind and 
not pay for them at all? "You’ve spent 
the night on an island with a young 
man whose association with you, I, your 
affianced husband, had already forbid- 
den—that is, disapproved. Surely you 
don’t expect to—to—oh, to get away 
with this sort of thing? Edwardes may, 
but surely you don’t!” 

“You're quite sure that is the way 
you feel about it?” She gave him one 
more chance. 

“Quite sure.” 

She drew her engagement ring from 
her finger. She laid it on the table. 
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“It is a good thing we found each 
other out in time,” she said. “Always 
at the bottom of my mind was a fear 
that it was the form of things and not 
the reality of them that mattered to 
you. But I wouldn’t believe it—I 
wouldn’t!”» She turned toward the 
door. 

Molly, a young tempest in pink ging- 
ham, precipitated herself into the room. 

“Why didn’t you tell it all?” she de- 
manded indignantly. “Why didn’t you 
tell us that you had seen Bob Golden, 
and that the. Bangor Boy Scouts were 
camping down there, and that you saw 
their fire and they took you in for the 
night? If I’d known that they were 
camping there yesterday “ 

“If you’d known it yesterday, a great 
many things that have happened 
wouldn’t have happened. But you 
didn’t know it yesterday, neither did I, 
neither did any of us. And I’m glad.” 

“How did you find it out, Molly?” 
asked Adolphus thickly. 

“Oh, Neill just mentioned it, as cas- 
ually as you please. Seemed to think 
it was more important about some old 
stage scenery than that they had had 
supper and a comfortable night. Don’t 
you just love to sleep on balsam? Did 
Bob Golden ES 

Her mother called her from the room. 
Adolphus came toward Hester, the hoop 
of sapphires in his hand. 

“Please, please, Hester ” He 
held it out toward her, his face elo- 
quent with emotion. 

But hers was stern and sad as she 
shook her head. 

“No, Dolph,” she answered. “All the 
boys in Maine—what difference could 
they make? It was between you and 
me.” 

She went out of the room, and by 
and by. they heard him going rather 
heavily up the stairs. 

He preached a very moving sermon 
at St. Anne’s on Sunday morning. His 
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text was “Things That Are of Good 
Repute.” The people who heard him 
were a little astonished at the insight 
and liberality of his views. The bishop 
was there. After the services he bore 
his young brother, who was leaving the 
next day, off for a conference. 

Hester and David did not hear the 
sermon. They were resting after a 
tramp through the Ten Mile Wood 
back of the summer settlement. Hes- 
ter’s face was pale and ravaged by suf- 
fering. Yet it wore, too, a look of re- 
lease. 

“It’s queer,” she confided to David. 
“He thinks I’m angry and unforgiv- 
ing. I’m not angry—I’m only sorry 
—and bruised. The truth is that I see 
us, him and me, the way-we are, at 
last. I mean, at least I think I mean, 
that I care about the reality of things, 
and do not care at all, perhaps-not even 
enough, about their appearance. While 
he—poor Dolph!” Then she turned 
her brooding eyes away from the hori- 
zon and bent them upon her old friend. 
“Why didn’t you tell me he was like 
that in the beginning?” she demanded. 
“You'd have saved everybody a lot of 
pain.” 

“A few doses of pain aren’t so bad 
for people,” said David philosophically. 
“And—and—good Lord, child! I was 
the last man in the world who could 
have told you anything against Dolph 
when you began to fall in love with 
him.” ; 

“IT don’t see why. You’re my old- 
est friend. You’re one of his oldest 
friends. You brought him here. I 
don’t see why.” 

“Don’t you?” David’s voice rough- 
ened. His face, as he turned toward 
her, was a little distorted by an emo- 
tion she had never seen before on those 
dear and familiar features. 

“Why, Davie! Why, Davie!” she 
faltered. 





Jimmy Greer Butts In. 


By Sheldon Wills 


ILLUGTRATED BY 


“Then be a goat!’ said his ambitious little wife. 
I was a goat than not to think of me at all. 
And Jimmy Greer, forthwith, butted in. 


until I knocked something over!’’ 


T was early March in the Santa Clara 
valley. The exotic fragrance of 
the flowering prune trees, which 

spread like a sea of blossomed snow, 
tinged the still air with a delicate, lin- 
gering perfume. 

Jimmy Greer, finishing his dinner 
out on the tiny, glass-walled porch of 
the little white bungalow perched upon 
the rounded breast of one of the green 
foothills of the Santa Cruz Mountains; 
drank in the blossoming lems with 
deep inhalations. 

As he leaned back in his chair with 
that feeling of satisfaction and peace 
with the world only engendered by the 
consumption of innumerable pieces of 
young chicken, Maryland fried, topped 
off by a dessert of frozen peaches, 
buried under a mountainous snowdrift 
of whipped cream, Mrs. Jimmy leaned 
forward and fixed him with a severe 
eye. 

“James Greer, I don’t believe you 
even realize it,” she said accusingly. 

“Huh? Realize what?’ answered 
Jimmy, dropping a cube of sugar in 
his final cup of amber brew. 

“That you’re forty years old to-day 
and have just finished eating your 
birthday dinner!’ Mrs. Jimmy’s tones 
were tinged with that exasperated resig- 
nation which a woman always feels for 
a man’s frailty in remembering birth- 
days and anniversaries. 

Greer smiled across the table at the 
flushed face of the little woman oppo- 
site with amused tolerance. 

3—Smi. 


- old!” 


VICTOR PERARD 


‘I'd rather they’d think 
I’'d keep on butting in 


“The dinner was a dream,” he com- 
plimented gallantly. “As to the birth- 
day, I admit it is not_a fact of which 
I continually remind myself. Whep a 
man reaches forty, my dear, he just 
naturally begins to forget birthdays. 
They are too suggestive of approaching 
age,” he concluded somewhat ruefully. 

“That’s just it, Jimmy. You must 
think of it. Why, in another ten years 
you'll be fifty years old! Fifty years 
repeated Mrs. Jimmy, round-eyed 
at the thought. “If you don’t do some- 
thing now——” 

Greer looked away 
somewhat uneasily. 

“Oh, come, Honey! We haven't 
starved to death yet.” And he com- 
placently surveyed the well-appointed 
table between them. 

His wife left the table and went to 
the edge of the porch. Lights were 
beginning to twinkle one by one here 
and there in the ranch houses below 
and, with the chilling of the evening 
air, the fragrance of the blossoms came 
up with increased insistence. 

“No, we haven’t starved,” she said 
slowly, looking out over the valley. 
“But I’m not thinking of just eating 
and drinking. It’s not the money 
alone.” She turned and faced him, 
leaning against a porch pillar. “It’s 
you, Jimmy Greer. I don’t want you 
to get sidetracked and think you can’t 
get any farther. I want you to be a 
big man with the Consolidated Fruit 
Growers.” 


and squirmed 
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“Jimmy Greer, I don’t believe you even realize it,” she said accusingly. “That you're forty 
y 
years old to-day and have just finished eating your birthday dinner!” 


He shrugged and stirred his coffee 
with restrained impatience. 

“You don’t suppose I stay chief clerk 
in the sales department from choice, do 
you?” he protested indignantly. “But 
until somebody dies, I’ve reached my 
limit.” 


“Limit nothing!’ retorted Mrs. 
Jimmy. “I know it’s a hard thing to 
push yourself forward in a big corpo- 
ration, but other men do it. At least, 
there’s one thing you can do.” 

“What?” asked Jimmy belligerently. 

“You can make yourself ready for 
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the opportunity when it does come, or 
even make your own opportunity. If 
you stay hunched down over your own 
little desk all the time, or hide away in 
some filing case, you'll stay there until 
they dust you out some morning in a 
general office cleaning. Let them know 
you're alive!” 

“But, great Scott, Honey! What 
can I do? Too much push gets a man 
in wrong. They think he’s butting in— 
making a goat of himself” 

“Then be a goat!” said Honey im- 
patiently. “I’d rather they’d think I 
was a goat than not to think of me at 
all. I’d keep on butting in until I 
knocked something over !” 

Jimmy Greer considered this star- 
tling and somewhat revolutionary re- 
mark in silence. He had never thought 
of the subject from this angle. He 
had, however, in the past, made several 
attempts to-let the higher-ups in the 
Consolidated know he was on the pay 
roll. 

On one or two occasions he had made 
a suggestion to Hatcher, the sales man- 
ager, regarding the marketing of the 
peach crop. Hatcher had _ listened 
rather unsympathetically. “Uh-huh!” 
he remarked carelessly, and apparently 
forgot the subject. 

Once, Greer had actually invaded the 
private office with a plan he had care- 
fully worked out concerning export 
business, but Freylinghausen, -busy 
with his papers, had actually snorted. 
“All right, Greer, just leave your data 
on the desk, and Ill look it over some 
time.” That had been his contribution 
to Jimmy’s budding hopes. 

Fat chance of ever getting up in an 
organization whose executives received 
your ideas in that manner. Honey 
didn’t knew hew cold-blooded a big 
office really was. Still, that idea of 
hers about his being forgotten made 
him wince. Forty years old, too, and 
with all this talk about only young men 
being wanted. In another ten years 
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Thoughtfully he sipped his coffee, un- 
mindful of its chill. Looking across 
the porch, he met Mrs. Jimmy’s gaze 
with a nod, 

“Guess you're right, Honey. I'll 
have to step on the throttle from now 
on. Three thousand a year’s not so 
bad, but ” He inhaled the fragrance 
of the blossoms deeply and, rising, 
joined his wife. Slipping his arm about 
her shoulders, they stood for a moment 
looking across the shadowy valley. 
Below, to the west, the lights of San 
José winked and twinkled like so many 
fireflies and, faintly outlined beyond, 
the dim, purple shadow of Mt. Hamil- 
ton bulked irregularly. 

“Grand night, Honey.” Then as she 
shivered slightly at the cool crispness 
of the air, he drew her within. “Beat 
you a game of rummy before going to 
bed.” 


Greer had one quality which offset 
many weaknesses. When he made up 
his mind to do a thing he stuck to it. 
So, as he sat at his desk on the morn- 
ing following his birthday dinner and 
reviewed his situation, he resolved upon 
a new program. 

“U’m going to be a goat,” he declared 
to himself. “I’m going to butt in every 
chance I get, and if the chance don’t 
happen, by gorry, I’ll make it!” 

But Jimmy Greer’s experience in the 
sales department had taught him diplo- 
macy. There was to be no crude butting 
in; no mere lowering of the head and 
butting just for the sake of butting. He 
was going to have an object in sight 
before he hunched himself for an ef- 
fort. First and foremost, he decided, 
the most essential thing was to know 
all there was to learn about the fruit- 
packing game, so, just before.the noon 
hour, he strolled over to George Wes- 
ton’s office. Weston had charge of the 
Consolidated’s packing plants. 

“George, how are prunes processed ?” 
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Weston, examining a box of newly 
packed apricots, looked up in surprise. 

“What’re you giving me?” 

“Giving! I’m asking. How are 
prunes processed? What do you do 
~to make ’em so nice and black and 
shiny ?” 

“Mean to tell me you’ve been in this 
game as long as~you have and “don’t 
know how prunes are packed?” Weston 
demanded. 

“Oh, of course, I’ve watched it done! 
I know in a general way, but I want 
to learn the details.” 

“What’s on your mind, Greer?” 

“I’m being a goat,” said Jimmy 
promptly. “I’m butting in to try and 
learn something about this business be- 
sides the names of brokers and how to 
make out a bill of lading.” 

“Well, you’ve got a man-size job 
on your hands.” Weston gathered a 
handful of prunes from a near-by box 
and, carefully selecting one from the 
lot, held it up for Jimmy’s inspection. 

“In the first place,” he began, “you 
know prunes are not picked from the 
trees, as most people imagine. They’re 
picked from the ground after they fall, 
which insures their having the full 
sugar content. Then they’re run 
through the ‘dipper’ and 2 

“Yes, but that’s the rancher’s part of 
the work,” broke in Greer. ‘I’m inter- 
ested in our end of it.” 

“Right! But if you are going to 
learn the packing end, and learn it from 
me, you’re going right back to the be- 
ginning,” said Weston shortly. “If 
you have an hour or two to spare this 
afternoon, I’ll take you down to one of 
the, plants.” 


“T'll be an hour late to-morrow 
night,” said Jimmy, at the close of the 
evening rummy game, in which Mrs. 
Jimmy had scored heavily against an 
obvious preoccupation. “I’ve joined a 
new lodge,” he continued, with a twin- 
kle in his eye; “the B. I. E. O.” 
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Mrs. Jimmy gathered up the cards 
with a groan. 

“James Greer, if you mean to tell 
me you’ve joined, another lodge, I’ll— 
I'll The B. I. E. O.? What does 
that stand for?” 

“The great and glorious brotherhood 
of Butt In Every Opportunity,” said 
Jimmy, his twinkle changing to a smile. 
“I’ve gone and dene it. From now on 
I’m a real butting goat, with sharp- 
ened horns,” 

“Jimmy !” 

“That’s what. And my first butting 
in is to spend an hour at one of the 
plants after the office closes, learning 
the packing game from start to finish.” 

Jimmy Greer was as good as his 
word. He and old Frark Crane, the 
superintendent of the plant, took a 
fancy to each other, and Jimmy saw 
how the prunes went through the big 
graders, which classified them 4s to 
size; saw them wheeled out from the 
huge bins in big barrows and “steamed” 
until the heat reached the pit, steriliz- 
ing and softening them and giving them 
that familiar black, shiny appearance. 

The work fascinated him, and he did 
not confine himselt to questions and 
merely watching the other fellow do it. 
Jimmy Greer took off his coat and his 
white collar, put on a smock, and went 
through every operation of the packing 
plant, from receiving the, fruit to sten- 
ciling the boxes and trucking them out 
to the waiting freight cars. 

Outside of Weston, perhaps, no one 
in the office seemed to take any percep- 
tible interest in his attempt to learn the 
fruit-packing game. Hatcher had 
merely grunted another “Uh-huh,” and 
Freylinghausen merely raised his heavy, 
overhanging brows when Weston vol- 
unteered the information. 

But, to his own surprise, Greer found 
that the time spent down at the packing 
plant was giving him a zest for the 
sales end of the business he had never 
thought possible. It was not merely 





so many cars of 
forty-fifty prunes 
now; not merely 
so many tons of 
“fancy” or ‘“‘ex- 
tra-fancy” apri- 
cots; no longer 
was it just dried 
fruit he was han- 
dling. 

He was selling 
California valleys 
in a sea of white 
blossoms ; the 
fruit trees them- 
selves, burdened 
with globes of 
golden-yellow ap- 
ricots and pink- 
cheeked, yellow 
peaches, or bend- 
ing under the 
purple bloom of 
the ripening 
prune. He was 


selling his vision 
of the slender, 
nimble fingers of 
sun-browned 
“Portygees,” Ital- 


are packed?” 


ians, and the demanded. 


slower fingers of 

the Americans as 

their possessors 

knelt beside the lug boxes under the 
prune trees, or carefully lifted the rip- 
ened apricots and peaches from the 
twigs to which they clung. No longer 
was it merely dried fruit that Jimmy 
Greer was selling ; he was selling knowl- 
edge and romance along with it. 

Once, Freylinghausen, in passing, 
had asked him about a shipment of 
dried peaches to Winnipeg, and Greer, 
answering promptly, had volunteered 
the information that the fruit was an 
unusually fine pack. The old man had 
contented himself with a “That so?” 
and went on, leaving Jimmy to wonder 
if the effort of broadening his knowl- 
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“Mean to tell me that 
you’ve been in this game 
as long as you have and 
don’t know how prunes 
Weston _ 


edge of the business was worth while, 
after all. . 

There was a surplus of apricots that 
season, too, so Jimmy, butting in again, 
suggested to Hatcher that, with the ad- 
dition of some machinery in one of the 
packing plants, it would be possible to 
convert part of this surplus into jam. 

“Uh-huh!” said Hatcher. “It 
might.” — 

“Uh-huh” seemed to be the extent of 
Hatcher’s vocabulary, so far as Greer 
was concerned, and Jimmy felt an in- 
sane desire to tweak his nose or punch 
him in the middle to see if he couldn’t 
be made to say something else; but a 
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few days later Hatcher brought up the 
subject himself. 

“We're going to try out that idea of 
yours, Greer, about making jam.” 


Greet’s evenings at home were not 
spent now in playing rummy with Mrs. 
Jimmy. He was too busy poring over 
geographies and maps and _ shipping 
routes and reading up on the character- 
istics of different nationalities, as affect- 
ing export business. 

“Germany was the biggest consumer 
of dried fruit,” he told Mrs. Jimmy 
one evening. “The war knocked that 
out, but she'll come back. When Rus- 
sia settles down, though, and Poland 
is stabilized, there’ll be a market worth 
while.” 

“Well, you had better make a big hit 
with your home market, before you do 
anything with the Russians or Poles,” 
retorted Mrs. Jimmy, who was as inter- 
ested in the fruit business as Jimmy 
himself. “Why doesn’t the Consoli- 
dated put out dried fruit in packages?” 

“What for?” 

“Because no woman likes to buy 
dried fruit that is handled by every- 
body. It gathers dust and flies, too, in 
those open boxes. A one-pound or a 
five-pound package would outsell loose 
fruit, three to one.” 

“H’m-mm! Bright idea, Honey. 
bright idea! I'll ask Weston to give 
you a job in the packing department.” 

“You can laugh, if you want to, but 
it’s the truth,” insisted Mrs. Jimmy. 

Although he spoke jokingly, the idea 
of a small, family package of dried 
fruit stuck—and, butting in once more, 
Greer broached the subject to Frey- 
linghausen. 

“We've thought of that, Greer, but 
the trade’s used to twenty-five and 
fifty-pound boxes, and, besides, it is 
difficult to get a package to prevent the 
fruit drying out.” 

“Then give the trade something dif- 
ferent,” urged Greer. “Try it out once 
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and see how it takes to it. I’ get busy 
on finding the right kind of a package. 
Why, my wife says ” And Jimmy 
quoted arguments to which even hard- 
headed old man Freylinghausen as- 
sented. 

“All right, Greer..-Go to it! 
be something in what you say. 
cost much to try, anyhow.” 

That night, after the little bungalow 
up on the hill was shrouded in dark- 
ness, Jimmy Greer lay back drowsily 
upon his pillow. 

“I’m some goat)” he murmured 
sleepily. “Got Freylinghausen to try 
the——” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about, Jimmy?” demanded his wife. 

Jimmy roused. 

“Oh, nothin’, nothin’ at all!” he 
yawned. “Just thinkin’ about being a 
goat. G’night, Honey.” 

“’*Night, Jimsy, dear.” 


May 
Won't 


The dry yards were black with trays 
of drying prunes that September when 
the big rain came. For two days the 
wind had blown from the south, and 
old fruit men scanned the skies with 
gnxious eyes. 

Jimmy Greer was sitting on his little 
front porch that Sunday afternoon 
when the first gray wisps of clouds 
gathered like a high fog. 

Below, in the valley, the prune or- 
chards lay in huge, faded-green squares 
against a landscape seared to a dusty 
brown by the ardent California sun. 
Men were scurrying about like ants in 
the dry yards, in a vain attempt to get 
the acres of drying fruit under cover, 
when the rain started gently in the late 
afternoon. 

“I don’t like the looks of this,” Greer 
said to Mrs. Jimmy, who had come to 
the door at the sound of the first pat- 
tering drops. “If it keeps up, half the 
prune crop’ll be ruined. They can’t 
begin to get it under cover in time.” » 

She looked up at the gray skies, then 
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through the mist of the rain at the 
orchards below. 

“Oh, it’s just a little sprinkle,” she 
said hopefully. “Prunes have to go 
through a water bath, anyway.” 

“But not this way,” answered 
Jimmy. “Rain’ll make them ferment, 
then—good night!” 

By nightfall the mere sprinkle had 
developed into a steady downpour and 
Jimmy’s anxiety increased. 

“Well, it’s not my funeral,” he re- 
marked, as he paced up and down the 
room after dinner. “But there'll be 
the devil to pay to-morrow. With 
Hatcher laid up in the hospital with in- 
fluenza and Freylinghausen back East, 
we'll have a merry time!” 

“But it ¢s your funeral, Jimmy. Can’t 
you think of anything to do? Just 
think of what it would mean.” 

“I’m only human,” retorted Jimmy. 
“It’s fruit we have’ to have—good, 
sound fruit to protect our future sales 
sold on contract.” 

“Can’t you buy it? 
side packers sell?” 

“Not on your life! They're in the 
same boat as the Consolidated, and 
they'll hang on to what prunes they 
have like grim death. Besides, it would 
tickle them to pieces to see us get 
squeezed.” 

“Well, get a good night’s sleep, 
Jimmy,” said Honey sagely, as she 
braided her hair preparatory to retiring. 
“You’ve simply got to think up a plan 
to get prunes somewhere.” 


Won’t the out- 


Greer went up to the city the follow- 
ing morning in a gray downpour. 
When he reached the office it was to 
find Weston in a nervous panic. 

“For the Lord’s sake, Jimmy, what 
does this mean? Did you ever see the 
like? Half the prune crop’s out in the 
dry yards—utterly ruined! And 
Hatcher in the hospital and Freyling- 
hausen back East!” 


“Keep your head, old man. It may 
not prove as bad as it looks, Reports 
will begin to come in pretty soon now. 
This rain may be only local.” 

But when the reports began to drib- 
ble in from different sections of the 
State, the rain was found to be general. 
Weston, unable to restrain himself, de- 
cided to run up north of Sacramento 
and see the extent of the loss in Colusa 
County, the rainfall being reported 
lighter up there. After he had gone, 
Greer settled down with corrugated 
brows to go over the situation. 

It was critical in the extreme. The 
season had promised a bumper crop, 
and, following their usual custom, the 
packers had named a price for the crop 
to the grower early in the spring and 
then resold to their Eastern connec- 
tions.” With a large percentage of the 
crop ruined for packing purposes, it 
would be impossible to make deliveries 
of unfilled sales at the opening price 
quotations, and every packer faced a 
big loss. 

His sales records showed Greer that 
the Consolidated had contracted to dis- 
tributors thirty million pounds of dried 
prunes. Of this amount, twenty-eight 
million pounds had been delivered or 
were then in transit, leaving a balance 
of two million pounds to be shipped. 
If the price advanced even the fraction 
of a cent, the Consolidated would have 
to take a loss which would wipe out a 
goodly portion of the year’s profits. 

“If only Freylinghausen was on the 
job,” groaned Jimmy, “or Hatcher was 
out of the hospital!” But even they 
couldn’t make good~ prunes out of 
“frogs,” he realized, and what the Con- 
solidated had to have was first-class 
fruit at a price practically that of the 
opening quotation. 

For long moments he sat at his desk 
concentrating on the problem, only to 
discard one idea after the other. 
Finally, he turned to his correspond- 
ence. He scanned the first letter in- 
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differently. It was from the firm’s 
brokers in New York. 


In re the car of prunes recently consigned 
to Batten Brothers, we wish to state that this 
firm advises us shipment should have been 
made one month later. Unless a dating of 
thirty days is allowed ‘upon receipt of car, 
they cannot accept it upon arrival with draft 
attached, 

Well, Batten Brothers would wish 
before many days that they had taken 
this car, thought Greer, with a frown 
of annoyance. Then, the idea that came 
to him caused his jaw to drop and his 
mouth to gape open, fishlike. It was 
simple. Too absurdly simple. But, 
however simple, it meant he would have 
to act at once and assume all responsi- 
bility. If he failed, if his plan did not 
work out He shuddered at the 
thought, then rapidly made his decision. 

“Miss Archer,”’ he said crisply to his 
stenographer, “get Mr. Stokes on the 
phone and ask him if he will please 
step over to the sales department.” 

When Stokes, the Consolidated’s 
traffic manager appeared, Greer waved 
him to a chair. 

“Sit down, Billy. I guess you know 
what this rain means to us. But I’ve 
got a plan.” Quickly he outlined his 
scheme to Stokes. 

“Find out for me, if you can, how 
many cars of prunes have been shipped 
from this territory, together with their 
consignors and consignees. I'll have to 
have this information at once, old man, 
so hurry it up.” 

Upon Stokes’ departure, Greer turned 
again to Miss Archer and diciated a 
lengthy, but carefully worded, telegram. 

“Put this in code,” he instructed, 
“and send it to our brokers at Winni- 
peg, Toronto, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, arid Omaha. See 
that it is sent off at once, please.” 

After Miss Archer had coded the 
telegram and the messenger had taken 
it to the telegraph office, Jimmy leaned 
back in his chair with a feeling of de- 
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pression, the reaction from the excite- 
ment of the moment. He had certainly 
butted in this time, and if his idea did 
not pan out 

When, some hours later, Stokes 
brought in his report, Greer brightened 
up somewhat and _ dictated more 
lengthy and detailed telegrams, then re- 
signed himself. to watching the dripping 
trees in the park opposite and fighting 
the nervous tension whieh possessed 
him. 

Just before the closing hour, as, tired 
and worn, but with a triumphant light 
in his eyes, he was preparing to leave, 
Miss Archer handed him a belated yel- 
low slip. Jimmy read: 

Arrive day after to-morrow from Chicago. 
Situation critical. FREYLINGHAUSEN. 


The next two days were days of 
whirlwind anxiety to Jimmy Greer— 
hours of long conferences with grave- 
faced bankers, and he fairly burned up 
the wires with instructions to brokers; 
but upon the morning of Freylinghau- 
sen’s expected arrival Jimmy had a 
complete report of his activities neatly 
typed and placed upon the chief’s desk 
for attention. 

“If our people in the East follow or- 
ders, we'll get fruit enough,” he told 
Mrs. Jimmy, “and it looks like they’re 
succeeding. I heard from Boston last 
night, and i 

“Oh, Jimmy! I’m so proud of you!” 
She squeezed his arm affectionately. 
“T knew you could do it, if you only 
would.” 

He grinned back cheerfully, then the 
smile left his face. 

“Don’t count your chickens before 
they’re hatched, Honey. When Frey- 
linghausen gets through with me this 
morning, maybe I’ll have to be carried 
home on a stretcher,” he called as he 
started down the hill for the interur- 
ban. And if Jimmy could have seen 
the look of pride in Mrs. Jimmy’s soft, 








His reserve vanished 

and he smote Greer 

a mighty blow upon 
the shoulder. 

















brown eyes, he would have been will- 

ing to face a dozen Freylinghausens. 
The big chief came in direct from his 

train and went at once to the seclusion 


of his office. An hour later, the buz- 
zer sounded on Jimmy’s desk. 

“Greer?” 

“Speaking, Mr. Freylinghausen.” 

“Want to see you.” 

“Be right over,” answered Jimmy 
briskly, but the. briskness was in his 
voice only. Inwardly he was quaking. 

“Sit down,” rumbled Freylinghausen, 
after the two men had greeted each 
other. He took up the typewritten re- 
port and scanned it carefully in silence, 
and, to Jimmy, this silence was more 
ominous than an outburst of wrath. 
Finally he looked up. 

“I suppose you are responsible for 
this, Greer?” 

“Yes, sir.” Jimmy’s blue eyes met 
the cold gray ones of the big chief 





firmly. “Mr. Hatcher was too ill to 
be disturbed and you were East. Some- 
body had to do something, so I—I just 
butted in, I guess.” 

“Uh-huh!” said Freylinghausen non- 
committally. “You certainly did.” He 
surveyed Greer in ominous silence for 
a moment longer, then a smile twitched 
at the corners of his mouth, his reserve 
vanished, and he smote that astonished 
individual a mighty blow upon the 
shoulder. 

“Greer, you're a life-safer!” he 
boomed in his big bass voice. “Do you 
know what you’ve done?” He took up 
the report again and ran a practiced 
eye over the concise statement. 

“Six million seven hundred thousand 
pounds of prunes bought from the out- 
side packers in the Eastern markets! 
They'll tear their hair when they hear 
about this. Those New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia brokers must have 
been sound asleep to part from fruit at 
practically opening prices. Let’s see.” 
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Freylinghausen 
Over once more. 

“These purchases enable us to fill our 
contract sales at a slight loss, but leave 
us four million seven hundred thousand 
pounds of prunes on a rising market. 
And you picked ’em right out of the 
air!” he chortled, as he thrust a yellow 
slip into Greér’s hand. “Here! Read 
this. It came in just a few minutes 
ago.” 

The 


looked the report 


telegram was from Jordan 


_ Brothers, the Consolidated’s New York 
brokers, and Jimmy read: 


Report of big loss prune crop account rain 
boosting price trade. Offering eleven three 
cighths basis for immediate delivery. Wire 
instructions regarding holdings. 

For a moment Jimmy saw Freyling- 
hausen’s broad face smiling at him 
through a blur. Then he recovered 
himself. 

“I’m mighty glad it turned out this 
way, Mr. Freylinghausen,” -he said, as 
he turned to leave. “I don’t mind own- 
ing I’ve had some mighty anxious min- 
utes.” 

As he reached the door, the big chief 
stopped him. 

“Wait a little, Greer. How did you 
happen to think of this scheme?” 

“Tf just came over me in a flash,” an- 
swered Jimmy simply. “I knew the 
rain had ruined most of the prunes in 
the dry yards, and, with such a per- 
centage of loss, the price was bound to 
advance. Then when Batten Brothers 
refused to accept a car of fruit con- 
signed to them, I got the idea and fig- 
ured if we could buy up what the out- 
side packers were offering before the 
price raised, we could clean up. Stokes 
got a line on who had the fruit. After 
that, it was merely a case of- beating 
the other fellow to it.” 

Freylinghausen listened with some- 
thing like admiration creeping into his 
face. 

“Well, I’m damned!” he said to him- 
self. Then aloud: “I’ve got some 
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other news for you, Greer. Before 
I went East, Hatcher told me he would 
have to have an assistant to relieve him 
of part of the load.” He glanced 
keenly at Jimmy as he spoke. ‘We've 
been keeping an eye on you for some 
time, but until you began to take such 
an interest in the business, I don’t mind 
saying we had another man in view. 
How would you like the place, say, at 
five thousand a year?’ he finished 
abruptly. 


That evening there was another ‘cele- 
bration dinner in the little bungalow 
perched upon the hill, and as Jimmy 
Greer leaned in his chair with that feel- 
ing of peace and satisfaction with the 
world only engendered by the consump- 
tion of lobster Louis, supplemented by 
roast duck and topped with a quarter 
of a lemon pie in a cradle of flaky crust 
and hidden beneath a thick, golden- 
brown meringue, Mrs. Jimmy leaned 
forward and fixed him with a severe 
eye. 

“James Greer, I don’t believe you 
realize it at all,” she said accusingly. 

Jimmy rose. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began 
oratorically, addressing an imaginary 
group of diners, “I beg leave to pro- 
pose a toast—a toast to the fairest of 
her sex; a butter in of butter ins; one 
whose wise counsel and gentle chiding 
have placed me on the road to for- 
tune.” 

He lifted his coffee cup and bowed 
gallantly to the little woman opposite. 

“Forty years may have its drawbacks, 
but if a man is as old as he feels, and 
a woman as old as she looks’”—he 
paused dramatically—‘“then we are just 
about sixteen to-night.” 

Mrs. Jimmy looked up shyly. 

“Sweet sixteen,” she murmured, “and 
never been P a 

But Jimmy Greer, stooping swiftly, 
never let her complete the sentence. 





“The Doughboy” 


By Marion Short 
Author of “Hallie Nobody,”’ “Sympathy Coin,” etc. 


The moving story of a young sculptor. 


HE proprietor of the stoneyard 
had long since been laid to rest 
in the Millport cemetery, but 

above the door of the shed that was 
once his office, its strong black letter- 
ing spectrally visible through an ob- 
scuring splash of white paint, still hung 
the sign of his calling. 


ROBERT KAESTNER’S 
Monument and Granite Works 
Memorials 


An old picket fence surrounded the 
stoneyard, and fallen against it was 
a pink marble angel poising a perpetual 
trumpet over the heads of the passers- 
by, while slabs of slate and limestone, 
oblongs of granite, urns, pillars, and 
other potential memorials, were ranged 
in formal rows, just as the departed 
Kaestner had left them. 

The pink marble angel was, as usual, 
the first thing to smite Mrs. Kaestner’s 
vision as she stepped from her cottage 
into the cold of a wintry March morn- 
ing. About her head was wound a gray 
muffler, the color of which found a 
kindred note in the gray of her eyes 
and intensified the wholesome red of 
her cheeks. A heavy coat covered her 
round, motherly figure. Young Jimmie 
Kaestner had reopened the shed for a 
workshop, after a long stay at a hos- 
pital for disabled soldiers, and daily 
she carried him his lunch. 

Progress across lots was rendered 
difficult by a solidly frozen glare of 


snow and ice, and halfway of the jour- 
ney, the mother stopped to glance back 
wistfully. The thick smoke scurrying 
in frantic wisps from the cottage chim- 
ney betokened the fire just freshened in 
the big base-burner stove. 

“Warm as toast, always!” 
sighed. 

But it was not of her own comfort 
she was thinking. Her sturdiness de- 


she 


fied the cold and in a few minutes she 
would return to bask in the friendly 


coziness of her living room. It was 
different with Jimmie. Most of his 
waking hours were spent in the drafty 
discomfort of the shed. 

“Chip, chip, chi-i-ip !” 

The prosy sound of a chisel war- 
ring upon stone caused Mrs. Kaestrier 
to approach the workshop door very 
softly. With extreme caution she 
turned_the doorknob and so managed 
to slip unobserved into the big bare 
room, where she dropped down into a 
brokén chair against the wall. She was 
always fearful of distracting the young 
sculptor’s attention during one of his 
inspirational moments. 

““Madelon, Madelon, Madelon!’” 

Jimmie was softly singing as he 
worked—that strange song he had 
picked up while with the A. E. F. in 
France. Sometimes Mrs. Kaestner did 
not know whether she approved of his 
zest for it. But when she heard it 
she knew things were going to please 
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him, and she had developed a secret 
fondness for thé gay little ‘air herself. 
For four long months, with that tune 
for company, her boy had studied, 
schemed, labored to free from a prison 
of stone the life-size figure of a typical, 
helmeted doughboy. 

*Madelon, Madelon, Madelon!” 

_ Jimmie was forging ahead rapidly, 
no doubt about it, loving his task as 
some men love their pastimes. Yet 
how violently, as a youngster, he had 
rebelled against adopting his father’s 
trade! What boyish insults he had 
flung.at the prized “sample” monu- 
ments of the elder Kaestner’s making! 
Even when his deft fingers proved his 
natural aptitude for cutting, shaping, 
polishing, he still looked upon the stone- 
mason’s tools with loathing. Won to a 
different way of thinking, at last, it was 
not to moral suasion that credit was 
due, but to the chance remarks of a 
bystander, leaning one day across the 
stoneyard fence. 

“IT say, Kaestner, you want to look 
out for that boy of yours, or he’ll leave 
you so far behind, in time, you'll never 
catch up with him! You're a good 
workman, old man, but sonny, there, 
handles his tools with the ease of some 
of the big fellows I have known, the 
kind that carve out figures for tri- 
umphal arches and all that sort of thing. 
I’ve noticed him more than once. Con- 
gratulations! Wish I had a boy like 
him!” 

And without waiting for a reply, 
Senator Follinsbee, the one celebrity of 
whom Millport could boast, had turned 
and marched up the street, leaving Jim- 
mie agape with astonishment at his’ un- 
expected praise. 

From that day, the boy had evidenced 
as complete a change of heart as that 
displayed by a sinner brought to the 
mourner’s bench. Thrift he had never 
known, but straightaway he began to 
put aside his small earnings, and on 
Sundays and holidays paid his way to 
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towns where the civic-taste for statu- 
ary had expressed itself in libraries, 
museums, or public parks. His parents 
marveled at, the pile of well-filled sketch- 
books resulting from these excursions. 
Their hearts were big with pride when 
he announced his intention of applying 
for a humble assistant position in the 
studio of a famous New York sculptor. 
Then two unexpected things happened 
to wreck the family hopes. First, Rob- 
ert Kaestner died. A few months later 
war was declared. 

Mrs. Kaestner, a prey to thronging 
memories, stirred slightly and caused 
the broken chair to emit a protesting 
squeak. 

“Why, hello, mother! How long 
have you been sitting there?” 

“As long as this old chair would let 
me without making a fuss about it. 
Hungry ?” 

“Try me and see.” 

He thrust his tools into the, huge 
pocket of his workman’s apron, whisked 
an impalpable white dust off his face 
with a piece of chamois skin, strode 
over to his mother and bent to burrow 
a kiss into her willing cheek. 

He was tall and gaunt, an ordinary, 
lanky young man of twenty-two with- 
out special distinction of form or fea- 
ture, but with a frank, magnetic smile 
that won friends for him almost at 
sight. 

Mrs. Kaestner herself had never had 
need to be won. She had been all Jim- 
mie’s since that far-away, early morn- 
ing hour when, fighting her way 
through a haze of incredible suffering, 
she had waked to find him cuddled in 
the corner of her arm, his face one of 
startling homeliness beneath a fuzz of 
sun-colored hair. 

“A body wouldn’t be so afraid of 
catching cold in here, Jimmie, if you 
could only remember that that oil stove 
wasn’t meant just for an ornament and 
light it once in a while.” 
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The next minute he had set a match 
to the wick. 

“Br-r-r!” she trilled, shiveringly. “I 
warn you, son, if you have the room 
as cold as this when the Memorial Com- 
mittee-call to get acquainted with your 
‘Doughboy,’ they won’t stay long enough 
even to take a look at him.” 

“Won't,*eh? Then I’ll bolt the door 
and hold ’em here until they change 
their minds.” 

Jimmie’s deep voice was hoarse but 
cheerful. He threw out his chest and 
stretched his long arms ceilingward. 

“The way you coddle me, mother, 
anybody’d think I was a kid in dresses 
instead of a big husky who'd lived 
through fifteen months in the trenches.” 

His laugh, as he spoke, ended in a 
harsh, tearing cough. Millport’s first 
volunteer had fared pretty badly in 
France, having been gassed not only 
once but twice. 

Pretending not to notice his distress 
—she knew Jimmie wished to have his 
ailment ignored as far as possible— 
Mrs. Kaestner turned her eyes away 
from his heaving chest and the bulg- 
ing veins in his forehead, and her 
glance fell upon the uncompleted statue 
instead. As it did so, she trembled a 
little and spread out her hands to catch 
the rising warmth of the stove. It had 
seemed to her more than once, of late, 
that as the figure of the carven soldier 
emerged each day more clearly from 
the enveloping stone, the sculptor him- 
self was steadily, strangely sinking away 
from her into the awful formlessness 
of that which she did not even dare to 
name. 

“What a difference this little blaze 
has made already!” 

Jimmie’s paroxysm over, his mother 
went back to the broken chair and be- 
gan to uncover the basket. Her counte- 
nance, serene and untroubled, gave no 
sign of the visitation of gloomy fore- 
bodings. Jimmie was not the only one 
in the Kaestner family made of heroic 


stuff. When a widow has once smiled 
her only son off to fight on the battle- 
fields of France, she can smile at any- 
thing after that. 

“Don’t you think you have worked 
about enough for to-day, son?” she 
asked carelessly, handing him a freshly 
ironed napkin from the basket. 

“Not half enough—just getting a 
good start. Did you bring me some 
coffee ?” 

“Well, if I look deep down, maybe 
I’ll find some.” And she produced a 
bottle of steaming liquid, forthwith. 

Jimmie, gulping a full cup with ex- 
aggerated appreciation, demanded more. 
He had dropped down on the floor and 
was sitting, Turk fashion, close to his 
mother’s knee. 

“T’ll bet that’s a ham sandwich you’re 
undoing !” 

“Then you’ve lost your bet, for it’s 
chicken.” 
“My! 
mother ?” 

“Why, when I came to look, there 
was enough left over from supper to 
make a good, big, thick one!” 

Jimmie laughed understandingly. 

“Mother, you’re a fraud. You 
scrimped yourself last night just to save 
this out for me. You needn’t deny it. 
I know you. Next time there’s chicken 
for supper, I’ll keep an eye-on you. 
Um-m, but it tastes good!” 

“There’s a piece of sponge cake to 
finish off with when you’re ready for 
2 

Mrs. Kaestner always hid away some 
surprise in the basket, and sponge cake 
was the one chosen for to-day. 

“But I heard you declare there’d be 
no more sponge cake in our family 
while eggs were so high,” accused Jim- 
mie. 

“But they’ve gone down, 
his mother. 

“How much?” pursued the son. 

“One cent on the dozen,” came the 
answer, with hesitating truthfulness, 


Where'd you get the chick, 


” 


explained 
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“but, anyhow,” defiantly, “I’m fond of 
sponge cake and I made up my mind 
I was just going to have some.” 

Jimmie alternated cake and sandwich 
with impartial favor, his blue eyes twin- 
kling. In owning to a fondness for 
sponge cake, he knew his mother per- 
jured her ingenuous soul. 

“How’s -your ‘Doughboy’ 
along to-day?” 

It was a question regularly asked to- 
ward the close of each visit. 

Jimmie, ‘undoubling himself like an 
elongated jackknife, got to his feet and 
turned toward the scaffolding which 
supported the statue. 

“He’s marching at double-quick 
lately. I’m glad he is, for there’s a lot 
to be done before the closing date of 
the competition. I’ve only two weeks 
left, and you know how time flies.” 

“Yes, I know.” Her eyes traveled to 
the original clay model of “The Dough- 
boy,” still standing in its skeleton frame- 
work. “Don’t you think, dear, it might 
have helped some if you’d finished your 
clay figure complete before you began 
on the other?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 
his head decisively. “It would only 
have meant delay. I know what I’m 
after, and stone is what I’m used to and 
can handle best.” 

As he spoke, his fingers moved ca- 
ressingly along an uncut section of the 
block of hard, white New Hampshire 
granite he had chosen for his medium. 
The boy loved beauty of material al- 
most as much as beauty of design, and 


getting 


Jimmie shook 


the piece before him possessed the adap-_ 


tability of fine Italian marble. 

“Any criticisms to offer?” 

At his unexpected question, Mrs. 
Kaestner started, and the flush in her 
cheeks deepened a little. She peered at 
hr son’s handiwork first. through, then 
over, her silver-rimmed spectacles be- 
fore she answered. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say it was exactly 
a criticism. I don’t suppose he’ll have 
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an expression like that when you get 
through with him. Of course you don’t 
intend that he should.” 

“An expression like what, mother ?” 
the boy asked pleasantly. “What is it 
hits you wrong ?”’ 

“Oh, there isn’t anything you do | 
don’t like, son,” she parried gently, “but 
from the way that right theek is fur- 
rowed, a body would almost think he 
was smiling.” 

“Smiling? That’s hardly the word 
for it. My buddy was grinning from 
ear to ear when we cleaned up that 
nest of machine guns at Sergy. We 
were stumbling through a patch of 
woods near the Marne salient, he run- 
ning forward with advanced bayonet 
—like that,” indicating the figure before 
him. “I was the last man he spoke to 
before the Fritzies got him. His gun 
flew from his hand as he fell, but he 
looked up at me, still smiling.” 

The arm Jimmie had thrown about 
her shoulder grew tense. At such mo- 
ments the mother realized what a dif- 
ferently, strangely older and grimmer 
Jimmie he was than the one who had 
been shoveled into the hopper of the 
great war machine in France. Some 
of the boy spirit seemed to have been 
ground out of him and left there, along 
with his fallen comrades, never to re- 
turn again. 

“Of course it’s all right then,” she 
conceded, as his arm relaxed. “I had 
a sort of old-fashioned notion in my 
foolish head that a soldier statue ought 
to look sort of solemn and heroic. But 
if you think folks will understand 
that——”’ 

Jimmie shrugged his shoulders. 

“If they don’t understand, why, 1 
can’t help it, that’s all! I’m not trying 
to turn out what somebody thinks a 
fighting doughboy ought to look like, 
but one like my buddy, who really 
faced the music. Why, mother, we 
boys didn’t take the war as something 
solemn and heroic, to pull a long face 


A 
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about. It was tough sometimes, of 
course, but we looked on it all more 
like a game—a great big, nerve-testing 
game, and we set out to play it like 
one.” 

As it chanced, and though Jimmie 
Kaestner in his modest studio did not 
know it, he was not the only artist at 
work in Millport. In the splendid li- 
brary of the Follinsbee home, on the 
more aristocratic side of the town, An- 
drew Carson, the noted New York 
sculptor, was engaged upon a portrait 
bust of the senator. 

“Tf I can’t get what I am after to- 
day, we may as well bring this sitting 
to a close!” 

The sculptor’s impatient exclamation 
occurred in the midst of one of his bi- 
weekly visits to the senator. _He was 


modeling the great man’s heavily lined 
forehead with the uncompromising real- 
ism that made him both feared and 
famous as a portrait creator. 

“You’re badly relaxed this afternoon 


—not up to your usual posing standard. 
However, we'll try again. Talk, please, 
about something that interests you seri- 
ously.” 

The sitter flushed guiltily. He had 
been glancing surreptitiously out of the 
window in the direction of his stables, 
and Carson had not failed to notice it. 

“T’ll do my best, Mr. Carson,” and 
he became all attention. “Just at pres- 
ent, Millport’s prospective choice of a 
Soldiers’ Memorial is the thing which 
interests me most.” 

“They’re going to put up a memo- 
rial ?”” 

“Yes, on the lawn in front of Com- 
munity Hall. I’ve offered a thousand- 
dollar prize for a suitable design, limit- 
ing the competition to artists and sculp- 
tors right here in the State because I 
want the memorial to be something in 
which everybody’ll take a local pride.” 

Pausing, he shook his fine head appre- 
hensively—he rather prided himself on 


his reputed resemblance to Henry Clay 
—and his manner became confidential. 

“Privately,” he continued, “I’ve an 
idea the town committee is just as apt 
to choose the worst design as the best © 
one, and I rather wish I had induced 
some established professional like your- 
self to do the memorial, instead of tak- 
ing chances with a competition.” 

“Aha, that’s it!” Carson exclaimed, 
observing the characteristic crease in the 
senator’s brow for which he had been 
lying in wait. 

“You agree with me?” asked Follins- 
bee rather ruefully. 

“Certainly, certainly,” answered Car- 
son, cheerfully polite, though he had not 
the slightest notion what the senator’s- 
question was about. The hazel eyes in 
his long, thin face were as glassily bright 
as a pair of twin camera lenses, and 
had registered an impression on his 
brain with almost equal exactitude. 

“Mr. Smith, Mr. Tutweiler, and Mr. 
Peters,” intoned the senator’s butler, 
stepping ceremoniously inside the door. 

“The memorial judges—the very peo- 
ple of whom I was speaking!” explained 
Follinsbee in surprise. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Carson, but I’m afraid I’ll have to in- 
terrupt the sitting long enough to find 
out what they want. The competition 
hasn’t closed, and I can’t imagine what 
has brought them here at this stage of 
the game.” . a 

He turned to the butler, who was in- 
terested!y eying the sculptor’s busy fin- 
gers, ridged with wet clay. 

“Explain, please, that I’m busy with 
an appointment, but can manage to 
spare them a few moments. Let them 
come right in here.” 

Carson was completing a detail of 
his modeling as the callers came into 
the room, and when he stopped his leok 
of having temporarily abandoned a piece 
of work that might-spoil, like a cook’s 
pudding if he stayed away from it too 
long, caused the three men to remain 
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standing instead of accepting the Fol- 
linsbee invitation to sit down. 

“Well, gentlemen,” inquired Follins- 
bee, after the formality of greetings 
was over, “what can I do for you?” 

“You can advise us if you will, sen- 
ator,” Abner Tutweiler, the youngest 
comimitteeman answered, “on a question 
that has arisen out of the memorial 
competition.” 

The speaker was vividly florid of 
complexion, viyidly alert in manner, 
and almost consumed the drab person- 
alities of his middle-aged companions 
in the blaze of his own. 

“T’ll say in advance,” he continued, 
“that, though the competition has not 
officially closed, we have practically de- 
cided that a bronze tablet by a Boston 
artist is the best memorial that has been 
submitted. And we can now turn our 
attention———” 

“But why should we take up outside 
matters?” Peters interrupted, his voice 
pitched high, and keen as a blade. ‘“‘The 
prize decision is as far as our respon- 
sibility ought to go.” 

“Granted that young Kaestner cannot 
be considered in the prize-winning 
class,” answered Tutweiler heatedly, 
facing Peters with the air of renewing 
an argument which had begun to ex- 
haust his patience, “that doesn’t give 
us any excuse for not taking him into 
account. He’s been working under a 
very bad handicap, and, seeing he’s the 
only Millport boy competing, I ask a 
square deal for him, if nothing more.” 

“Kaestner?” The senator gasped at 
the name with the relieved manner of 
one who sights something tangible after 
having been lost in a fog. “Jimmie 
Kaestner, you mean?” Then, as Tut- 
weiler gave an affirmative reply. “He 
was the boy who led off the volunteer- 
ing here in Millport, wasn’t he?” 

“He was,” stated Tutweiler. “But 
he didn’t arrive home with quite the 
hurrah that took him away. You know, 
senator, all one has to do to realize 


what the aftermath of the war means 
to a good many American families, is to 
visit any of our reconstruction hospitals 
—even now, with the war long past. 
Well, Jimmie Kaestner was sent home 
from one a few months since, and he’s 
in bad shape yet.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that about him,” 
said Follinsbee. “I remember him quite 
well as a little fellow. Bright young- 
ster, he was! I used to see him trot- 
ting around with his father—Kaestner, 
the monument man. And so the boy is 
trying for the prize, is he? That’s in- 
teresting. Er—just what did you mean 
by that ‘square deal’ suggestion, Mr. 
Tutweiler ?” 

‘He means to imply that I’m against 
giving Kaestner fair treatment,” broke 
in Peters shrilly, “but I want to say 
right here that I’m as square as any- 
body. This committee has been mighty 
fine to Kaestner, considering all the ex- 
tra trouble he’s put us to.” 

“What extra trouble?” inquired Fol- 
linsbee briefly. 

“Why, expecting us to come to his 
studio to look at his entry instead of his 
sending in preliminary drawings, or a 
plaster cast, as the Boston sculptor did. 
He wrote and insisted on our coming. 
Well, we finally made him an exception 
and took time off from business and 
went. And I say he has no right to ex- 
pect any more of us than that.” 

“Getting back to Mr. Tutweiler’s 
suggestion of a ‘square deal,’”’ said the 
senator, patiently striving to evolve or- 
der out of the conversational chaos, 
“what is the specific question before the 
house ?” 

“It’s the question of whether this 
committee shall award the boy an hon- 
orable mention, taking the circum- 
stances of the case into consideration. 
He has an actual, mammoth statue 
there, carved out of marble——” 

“Yes, and has bit off more than he 
can chew,” affirmed Peters. “That’s 
the plain truth of it, senator. Mr. 
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Smith and I are of the unanimous opin- 
ion that Kaestner has undertaken some- 
thing far too ambitious for him to get 
away with.” 


Smith, advancing from the back- 
ground, nodded vacuously. Having 


scant opinions of his own, Peters’ flow 
of language carried him along like a 
boat. 

“What if it is ambitious?” argued 
Tutweiler. ‘‘That’s no discredit to the 
boy. It wouldn’t hurt this committee to 
vote him a special honorable mention.” 
He turned to Follinsbee appealingly. 
“Senator, it’s a dignified figure of a sol- 
dier he’s made, as far as he’s got with 
it.” 

“Oh, is it?” sneered Peters. “And 
how about a dignified statue having a 
smile on its face like a boy playing leap- 
frog? What about that, senator, I ask 
you?” 


“You can’t tell how the face is go-- 


ing to look when it’s only half finished,” 
defended Tutweiler. ‘Come, give the 
boy a chance!” 

“Not when giving him a chance 
means imposing a piece of bad art on 
this community,” answered Peters. 
“Sculpturing is one thing and mere 
stoncutting is another. I call Kaest- 
ner’s statue a stonecutter’s botch. Why, 
if we gave it honorable mention, the 
town would insist on setting it up here 
in Millport, and right on the public 
square, like as not! That’s why Mr. 
Smith and myself are opposed to honor- 
able mention, senator. We refuse to go 
on record to posterity .as citizens of 
Millport who didn’t know good from 
bad.” 

Follinsbee, at a loss to know which 
side to champion, turned and gazed out 
of the window. Across a space of 
gleaming snow—perhaps the last of the 
season—he could see his sleigh stand- 
ing out in front of the barn, the groom 
filling it with rugs. 

“Yours is a difficult problem, gentle- 
men, but deals with something entirely 
4—Smi. 
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within your own province as members 
of the Memorial Committee.” He gave 
an eloquent gesture to indicate his com- 
plete apartness from the argumentative 
tangle in which his callers were in- 
volved. “I regret that I have no sug- 
gestions whatever to offer.” 

“But you can take a look at Kaest- 
ner’s ‘Doughboy’ yourself, senator,” 
suggested Tutweiler. ‘“That’s what we 
came here to ask of you, though we’ve 
palavered a lot before getting around 
to it. If you agree with Smith and 
Peters that it’s too bad for honorable 
mention, I’ll give in. But as it stands 
now, well, I'll resign from this com- 
mittee before I'll admit I’m on the 
wrong side of the fence!” 

A rather strained silence followed his 
proposition, but at last the senator 
spoke. 

“Hey, Carson!” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing to the sculptor as if struck by a 
sudden inspiration. “You know more 
about the sculptor’s art in a minute than 
the rest of us would in a thousand 
years. If you saw merit enough in 
Kaestner’s attempt to admit of honor- 
able mention, I know you'd say so. 
And God knows you'd say so if you 
didn’t. You’re reputed to be a man 
who might forgive bad manners or bad 
morals at a pinch, but bad art—never !” 
Then, as Carson demurred, “Now don’t 
say ‘no.’ I'll regard your offices in 
the matter as not only a kindness to the 
members of the Memorial Committee, 
but as a personal favor to me. Gentle- 
men,” and he turned toward his visitors 
in his most commanding manner, “the 
decision will rest absolutely with Mr. 
Carson, That’s understood?” 

There was a chorus of agreement, 
showing that for once there was una- 
nimity of opinion on the part of each 
and every member of the Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Committee. 


“Land sakes!” exclaimed Mrs. Kaest- 
ner, pushing back from the breakfast 
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table to remark upon the snowstorm 
raging outside. “I can see the door of 
‘the workshop flopping in the wind fit 
to break off its hinges.” 

“T suppose,” remarked Jimmie with- 
out interest, “I must have forgotten to 
shut it last time I came away.” 

He was lying back in a big morris 
chair, wearing the thick dressing gown 
his mother had given him for Christ- 
mas. 

“It’s too bad the day’s so stormy 
you've got to stay at home, dear. Have 
some more toast?” 

“No, mother. I don’t seem to be 
very hungry this morning. But don’t 
blame my idleness on the weather,” he 
went on after a pause, “for it’s no use 
blinking facts. We've had three days 
of the finest sunshine any one could 
ask, and I’ve lazed around home here 
through it all. I wanted to do some- 
thing worth while, if I could, 
thing that would commemorate every 
fighting doughboy in the figure of my 
buddy, and make you proud 
seeing I’ve been unable to carry on 
for dad—but as to finishing ‘The 
Doughboy’ before the competition eds 
—it can’t be done, that’s all.” 

As if in meckery of his despairing 
sigh, a canary it 
loops of trills in 
possible. Mrs. Kaestner, 
smile to her stiffening lips, tried in vain 
to speak the reassuring words that usu 
ally came at her 
a finality in Jimmie’s declaration which 
she had never heard before. It seemed 
to her that in letting go the hope of com- 
pleting his statue, he was letting go his 
hold on life itself. She was not pre- 
pared for that--not yet, oh, no, dear 
Lord—not yet! 

“Though maybe I’ve just got a 
grouch,” the boy added valiantly, see- 
ing the look of suffering in her eyes. 
“Maybe if the sun shines again to- 
morrow I can beat it over to the old 
shop and get busy, after all.” 


some 


or me 


the window sent out 





the brightest manner 


iorcing a 


bidding. There was 


_visitor should comment 
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“That’s the way to talk,” answered 
Mrs. Kaestner, so cheerfully that it 
seemed Jimmie’s tender attempt at de- 
ception had succeeded. “And I'll just 
run over now and shut that door while 
I think of it. Those boys who were 
loitering around yesterday might notice 
you weren't there and do some damage 
to your tools, or even set the place on 
fire—who knows?” 

But her anxiety to get to the shed 
had quite another reason than the one 
she had mentioned to Jimmie. She had 
seen some one enter it a few moments 
before, some one who looked like Ab- 
ner Tutweiler, of the Memorial Coin- 
mittee. Jimmie had braced up and made 
fine progress after she had reported 
the noncommittal visit of the 
townsmen—which she had _ colored 
hopefully, in spite of herself, on nar- 
rating it to the boy—and 


three 


if the present 
favorabl on 
that progress, it might work still an- 
other in Jimmie’s condition. 
Who could tell? 


“T’ll be back in just a minute or two,’ 


miracle 


she called from the kitchen 
had stopped to put on her aretics. “I’m 
going out this way to save step If 
Grav ells while I'm gone, tell 
‘x before he can say Jack ° 


T 


Robinson.” 

But it was Carson-—not Tutweil 
who had stopped at the studio, accord- 
ing to promise, and who, even as M1 


Kaestner’s hopes blossomed afresh. was 
deciding it was hardly werth his while 
to have done so. He made no atiempt 
to remove the sailcloth 
marble above its after 
look at Jimmie’s clay model, he could 
not bring himself to inspect its carven 
counterpart. He was filled with a cer- 
tain artistic rage that good marble 
should be so profaned. Despite a crude 
strength inthe boy’s handling of the 
clay, a promising independence of at- 
tack and line, it was hopelessly uncouth 
and amateurish. Yes, that should be 


covering the 


base, for one 














to the committeemen. It 


his report 
would be a very simple report, but suf- 


ficient. He drew his fur collar well 
up around his ears and started for the 
door. 

“But you haven't seen the other one 

you haven't uncovered it—the real 
one, I mean. That’s just the clay fig- 
ure he began on you're looking at.” 

The few words Carson stammered in 
reply were unintelligible to any one but 
himself. He knew it must be Mrs. 
Kaestner who was addressing him, and 
he was nonplused by her unexpected 
appearance. 

“I came over heré through the snow,” 
she explained breathlessly, “because I 
thought you might be Abner Tutweiler, 
of the Memorial Committee. At least 
{ hoped it would be Abner if it were 
ny of them. He didn’t act so stand- 
tish and cold as the others did the 
day they were here—not so afraid of 
viving a body a little word of encour- 

rement. But no matter who you are, 
Vil be happy to show you Jimmie’s 
‘Doughboy’ just the same. 
nother, you know.” 

Her shoulders were covered with 
a coating of snow, and her eyelashes, 
as she worked to unpin the sailcloth, 
were fringed with crystal tears. 

“Thank you,” cried Carson, “but 
please don’t bother to show it to me. 
I’ve got to go—can’t stay, in fact— 
creat hurry—some other day i 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Kaestner enthusi- 
astically, in the midst of his excuses, 
“now that I’ve got a good look at you, 
| know who you are! And Jimmie will 
think it wonderful when I tell him 
you’ve been here. You're Mr. Car- 
son, the sculptor, who is at the Follins- 
bees’ so much. Some one pointed you 
out to me on the street one day. You 
dre Mr, Carson—I’m not mistaken, am 
i a 

“No,” admitted the sculptor unwill- 
ingly, “you’re not mistaken. I—I’ve 
heard of your son, of course, and 


I’m his 
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dropped in just casually—er—though 
my time is decidedly limited. I hope 
he’s feeling better. I hear he has been 
quite ill.” 

He was trying to distract her atten- 
tion from the young sculptor’s work 
to the young sculptor’s self, but the ef- 
fect of his attempt was unfortunate. 
Starting to answer him, she broke into 
a flood of tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Carson, my boy is break- 
ing his heart because he can’t finish 
And she _ leaned 
against the shrouded marble figure, try- 
ing to get self-control. 
“Please excuse me, please,’ she gasped 
tremulously. “I suppose I just had to 
let it out some time, I’ve cried 
so much inside. And your asking about 
his health and all—but I didn’t 
to give way like that, and I won’t again. 
[It’s breaking my promise to God. I 
promised Him faithfully, if He’d only 
let Jimmie live to get home, after they 
had sent word from France he was on 
his deathbed, I'd be thankful for every 
day I had him with me, and be brave.” 

Drying her eves, she turned away and 
made another quick move toward the 
statue. Up went her hands to the sail- 
cloth, and in another moment Jimmie’s 
treasure stood revealed. Gazing at it 
as she talked, she was not aware that 
Carson kept his eyes carefully lowered. 

“It’s very rough,” she explained, “but 
that’s what Jimmie wants. ‘Impression- 
istic,” he calls it; and you can see it’s 
not all refined and smoothed out, like 
the old-style work—that angel out in the 
yard, for instance, though I don’t sup- 
pose you noticed it in this snowstorm. 
Jimmie says he can't work like that any 
more, that after a fellow’s been in the 
war, he’s satisfied to get out stuff with- 
out any trimmings, rough and real.” 

“That’s not a bad idea.” Carson 
looked down at her kindly as she turned 
toward him, wondering desperately 
what he could say that would not hurt 
her too much. If she asked for the 


his ‘Doughboy!’ ” 


back her 


come 


mean 
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truth—and there was hardly a doubt 
that she would do so—she seemed, 
somehow, too fine a soul to be spared. 

“Doctor Gray says ‘come!’ ” 

A small figure, bounding into the 
room, ran up to Mrs. Kaestner and 
clutched at her skirts. 

“Jimmie’s fainted,” he continued pant- 
ingly. ‘He’s got a bad spell. Doc says 
don’t get scared, but come. I was play- 
ing with some other boys, out in the 
snow, and he jumped down the steps 
and hollered to me— 

But before the boy had stopped speak- 
ing, Mrs. Kaestner was gone. 

Left alone, the thought came to Car- 
son that he was glad the hardest part 
of his task had been spared him, after 
all. Mechanically he picked up the 
rumpled piece of sailcloth to put back in 
place, and that was how he came, quite 
by chance, to look upon the figure that 
embodied the dream of Jimmie Kaest- 
ner. Having done so, he looked, and 
looked again. Something compelling 
held his gaze—that new note which 
every genius must strike once, if never 
again, to prove himself a member of 
the brotherhood divine. Carson, vibrat- 
ing now to that note with the inner- 
most chords of his being, sensed it in 
the smile that lay on the carven lips— 
the smile, with its tragic contrast to the 
brave eyes above! 

“Breaking his heart, because he can’t 
finish his ‘Doughboy.’ ” 

The mother’s words came back to 
him as he noticed that the modeling of 
one arm was incomplete, and that the 
face was still overlapped with fringes 
of stone. 

Whose life has not within its mem- 
ory the record of some decisive act, 
prompted not so much by the personal 
will as by some seemingly occult force 
outside oneself? Carson was never 
able to explain to himself just why he 
picked up the graver he saw protruding 
from the pocket of Jimmie’s discarded 
apron, nor what had induced him to 
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grasp the mallet and set to work. Bit 
by bit, the disfiguring fragments shad- 
owing the granite face gave way. Yet 
Carson had no more personal feeling 
about it at the time, he recalled, than 
if he himself had been but a sort of tool 
in the hands of “The Doughboy’s” cre- 
ator. 


A full week had passed since their 
last meeting when the Memorial Com- 
mitte again assembled in the library at 
Follinsbee’s. There they found the 
senator in great good humor. 

“Before you proceed to the business 
in hand, gentlemen,” he suggested, “let’s 
have your opinion on the bust of me 
that Mr. Carson has just completed. 
He announces that it’s ready to be cast 
in bronze.” He gave a senatorial flour- 
ish toward the modeling table. “There 
my ‘counterfeit presentment’ stands! 
How does it impress you?” 

Smith and Peters voiced simultaneous 
admiration for the sculptor’s achieve- 
ment. They were both good Democrats 
and had voted for the senator. Tut- 
weiler, who was a conscientious Repub- 
lican, and had voted against him, 
while agreeing that the bust was a work 
of art highly creditable to its maker, 
added critically, “Though in my opin- 
ion it does flatter the senator j-ust a 
li-ittle.” 

For once, it was the unobtrusive 
Smith who took the lead concerning the 
matter which had brought them there. 

“Well, Mr. Carson, we’re ready for 
that decision of yours if you’re ready 
to give it to us.” 

Carson, rolling a pellet of clay be- 
tween his palms, nodded affably. 

“I’m ready to give it, gentlemen, if 
you insist. But I hope you will per- 
mit me to defer doing so until you have 
called once more at Kaestner’s studio. 
Such a call would, I’m certain, enable 
you to come to a final agreement among 
yourselves.” 

“TI know what you mean,” said Peters 
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quickly. “It’s all over town the boy 
And if his 
statue isn’t any farther along now than 


isn’t able to leave his bed. 
it was the day we saw it——” 

“But it is farther along,’’ Carson as- 
sured him. “I have carefully inspected 
it more than once. His work has passed 
the incomplete stage which doubtless 
confused your judgment before, and 
you should be able to decide for, or 
against, honorable mention almost at 
sight of it, and without recourse to any 
one’s opinion outside the committee.” 

The snow had melted. Faint traces 
of green were beginning to show around 
the base of the pink marble angel, and 
a rush of sweet spring air followed the 
three men as they opened the door and 
passed into the shed. 

Sunlight was pouring through the 
one big window of the studio, and the 
white granite figure of “The Dough- 
boy” stood out with dazzling radiance. 
For several moments after they had 
ranged themselves in front of it, the 
visitors stood perfectly still, except that 
Smith involuntarily removed his hat gs 
at the passing of the colors, and, in 
the same manner, Tutweiler and Peters. 
they there, “The 
Doughboy” looking out over their heads, 
complete in every line of his magnifi- 


Absorbed, stood 


cent, crouching body, his bayonet held 
ready for action, his young lips defy 
ing all the terrors of carnage and of 
death with that undaunted smile! 

Peters, turning toward Tutweiler. 
saw that the tears were running down 
his cheeks. 

“I feel the 
said. 


same way, Abner,” he 

Smith said nothing. He had turned 
his back and was engaged in mopping 
his face with a very damp handker- 
chief. 


Mrs. KKaestner sat in her accustomed 
Flowers 
bloomed on a little stand at her elbow. 


place at Jimmie’s bedside. 
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A gay coverlet lay over the bed. The 
canary, brought upstairs at Jimmie’s re- 
quest, sang almost continuously. Mrs. 
Kaestner, swaying gently back and forth 
in her rocking-chair, indulged in hu- 
remarks, joking about every- 
thing that gave the slightest excuse for 
it, and her laugh sounded as spontane- 
ous, if not quite so gay, as the song 
of the canary. Nothing in the room 
suggested even a hint of impending 
tragedy, save that Jimmie’s face, as it 
lay against the pillow, was strangely 
pale. Suddenly, though his eyes re- 
mained closed, the boy began to speak. 

“l’ve been having the most wonderful 
dreams, mother, for days and days— 
so real that they haven’t seemed like, 
dreams at all. I’ve dreamed that right 
while I was lying here, and knew that 
I was lying here, time and again part 
of me traveled over to work at 
my ‘Doughboy ;’ and the last time I 
went, he stood there, perfect, my buddy 
to the jife!’ Mrs. Kaestner, bending 
toward him, saw just a flutter of his 
long eyelashes, heard just the hint of a 
sigh. “I wish, mother, it could really 
have happened like that.” 

“IT wish so, too, Jimmie.” And 
somehow she managed to keep her voice 
from trembling. “I wish you could 
have been strong enough to do all you 
wished to do before the competition 
closed. To-morrow’s the last day, you 
But never mind, dear. When 
you get better you can go back_to work 
again, and maybe—who knows ?—turn 
out something even finer than you would 
have done if this little setback hadn’t 
stopped you.” 

Still she kept up the pretense that he 
would recover, although she had been 
told the end was near. 


morous 


know. 


“Timmie, I’ve something to tell you,” 
she said gently, after a pause. “Just 
now when I was looking out of the 
window, I saw Mr. Tutweiler, Mr. Pe- 
ters, and Mr. Smith starting over here 
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from the workshop. I haven’t had time 
to send them word, and I suppose they 
thought everything was finished and 
ready for the competition. And, oh, 
Jimmie, don’t let anything they say 
about your ‘Doughboy’ hurt you! Of 
course they'll intend to let us down 
easy, but still they might say some- 
thing—not exactly kind.” 

“Let them say what they like, I can 
stand it.” Her son’s blue eyes opened 
wide as he looked up at her, and he 
smiled. But Mrs. Kaestner turned 
away chokingly. It seemed to her the 
sort of smile “The Doughboy” wore. 

A mirror on the wall gave back her 
reflection as she started from the room, 
and she stopped before it to smooth 
back her hair. She tied on a fresh white 
apron as she went down the stairs and 
opened the front door before the an- 
ticipated visitors had started up the 
walk. 

“We'd like to see your son Jimmie 
a few minutes, if we may,” said Abner 
Tutweiler. Invited into the living room, 
the three committeemen stood warming 
chilly fingers before the stove. “We've 
just come from a visit to his—well, I 
suppose he calls it his studio—and we 
haven’t got long to stay.” 

Mrs. Kaestner grew a_ bit’ rigid, 
clutching convulsively at the sides of 
her apron. The mother instinct to 
guard its young flamed with sudden 
fierceness in her quiet breast. 

“I’m sorry, but I guess you’d better 
wait until some other time to see Jim- 
mie. I don’t know as he feels quite 
strong enough for company to-day. Of 
course you know his ‘Doughboy’ isn’t 
finished, and : 

“Mother,” 
from above, 


voice 
determined, 


sounded her son’s 


weak but 


“nlease ask the folks to step right up 
here where I am.” 

With creaking shoes and the formal- 
ity of church officials passing the plate, 
the three men filed up the stairs and 
into Jimmie’s room. The boy hailed 
them in his most friendly fashion. He 
had ‘raised himself slightly and was 
propped on one elbow. 

Mrs. Kaestner, remaining outside, 
leaned against the wall, her hand to her 
heart. She could not bear to see Jim- 
mie’s face when the final blow to his 
hopes was dealt him. Dumbly she 
prayed for strength. 

“Mr. James Kaestner,” intoned Tut- 
weiler, in the judicial manner of a stern 
magistrate about to administer sentence 
upon some unfortunate culprit, “of 
course there’s still a day left before the 
Memorial Competition closes, but 
there’s no use wasting any more time 
about it as we’ve already decided on a 
memorial that’s entirely to our liking.” 
He stopped and cleared his throat. In 
the act of doing so he forgot that he 
was an official committeeman, and re- 
membered only that he was a friend and 
neighbor instead. “Jimmie, finished or 
unfinished, your ‘Doughboy,’ in our 
unanimous opinion, is simply great! 
We’ve agreed to award it the Follins- 
bee prize, and it will be erected in front 
of the Community Hall to honor the 
meinory of every American boy who 
fought and died in the great World 
War!” 

“Mother !” 

It was all in that one word, cried out 
in rapture to the little woman standing 
with illmined face and clasped hands 
in the doorway. He had striven that 
some day she might be proud of him, 
and the day had come! 
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LICE looked up from the letter 
and across the meagerly spread 


table to her husband. 


“It spells success,” she said. 
it?” 

“I suppose Gerald «conceded. 
He seemed a little bewildered. “Let’s 
see the darned thing again.” 

Alice shoved the letter 
the narrow board. Typewritten on 
heavy, blue paper beneath the chastely 
engraved letterhead of Rothmeyer & 
Blum, it was a document equivalent to 
the bestowal of the gift of Midas upon 
a fortunate playwright. For Sol Roth- 
meyer had never been known to “pick 
a failure’ in all his years of acting and 
producing, and it was Sol Rothmeyer 
who had signed the letter implying that 
he not only heped to produce “The 
Lilac Dooryard,” but hoped to act in it 
himself. 

“But David seems out of 
meyer’s usual line,” said Gerald, 
dering aloud about his herb. 

“He probably wants to do something 
serious, something thoughtful, after so 


“Doesn’t 


so,” 


back across 


Roth- 
pon- 


Viroinia 


- Middleton 


Author of 
“An Eminently 
“And in 


Practical Person,” 
Their Death—’’ etc. 


inmaity years of horseplay,” said Alice 
patronizingly. Then her face lost its 
look of superiority and dwelt with 
pride upon her husband. ‘“ ‘Gerald 
Benson,’” she chanted prophetically, 
““Gerald Benson, author of one of the 
sweetest and most wholesome plays of 
the season. Of any season. A play 
ranking with—ranking  with——’ 
What do you think it ranks with, 
Gerry ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered 
dully out of his puzzled reverie. 

“T think with ‘The Little Minister,’ ” 
Alice decided happily. “Oh, Gerry, I 
was right, after all, wasn’t I? ‘Look 
into your own heart and write.’ That 
was what I said to ‘you, wasn’t it! 
‘Look—into y——’” 

“It has been said before,” Gerald in- 
terrupted, with the irritated look of a 
man whose wife is given to the sonor- 
ous proclamation of ancient saws. 
Alice’s blue eyes darkened half angrily, . 
and there was a swift rush of mottled 
color to her face. 

“Oh, if success is going to make you 


Gerald 
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like that!’ she cried. “If, at the very 
first approach of it, you are going to 
deny me any share in it—any credit for 
it—are going to say that I wasn’t even 
the poor little mouse that helped the 
lion 2 

Now, honeybunch, you know that I 
am not going to do anything of the 
sort,” her husband answered earnestly. 
“You've been the brickiest of bricks. 
You’ve borne——” He looked with 
sharp distaste at the dark little room in 
which they sat, with the sink and 
shelves of the kitchenette drearily visi- 
ble where Alice had forgotten to re- 
place the screen, at the disordered cot 
on which he had slept the night be- 
fore, not yet restored to its daytime 
dignity Of a sofa. “You've borne this. 
You’ve stood mean clothes and no 
friends and scrubby fare and every 
shabby, disgusting thing that this old 
Sodom and Gomorrah of a town hands 
out to young fools who try to force 
their fortune in it. You’ve stood it all 
like the sweet angel that you are!’ He 
finished with sudden warmth, 

“Any woman would do that for the 
man she loved.” Alice, mollified, re- 
cited it with the air which combined 
conscious nobility with an even more 
conscious modesty. 

“But what I mean is something quite 
different. I helped you with your work, 
didn’t I, Gerry boy? It was I who 
said that our own sweet story, our 
golden romance, would make the love- 
liest play in the world, didn’t I? And 
that I would give you the right to use 
it? That I would bare my soul to the 
mob for your sake, for the sake of 
your sticcess—that I would give you it 
all: dad, so grouchy about your not 
having a regular job of the sort that he 
understood, insurance or law or some- 
thing; Lou Carson, so bent on making 
mischief between us; the lilacs; poor, 
dear Walter’s broken heart and the per- 
fectly sweet way he bore it? It was all 
my gift to you, wasn’t it, dear heart? 


And you didn’t have much belief in it 
at first, did you?” 

“T didn’t see much, dramatic value 
in it at first, that’s true,” Gerald con- 
fessed warily. “But after I got to work 
on it | began to sec possibilities. Well, 
dearest, | guess you were right. Sol 
Rothmeyer never picks a failure. If 
he says he wants ‘The Lilac Door- 
yard,’ it means that—well, that the pub- 
lic has been fed up on triangles and 
bedrooms, and all that stuff, and that 
it wants 20 

“Just sweet, true, young love, 
yours and mine, 
softly. 

“Like yours and mine,” Gerald re- 
peated, giving her an affectionate look 
across the table. 

“Does Rothmeyer’s leading lady 
like me?” asked Alice. 

“TY don’t remember that I have ever 
een her. She isn’t as pretty as you. 
We can bank on that.” He went 
around the table and_ kissed her. 
“Good-by, old dear; I’m off. Go out 
and lay yourself in a simply incredible 
supply of haberdashery. I pray Heaven 
that you'll never have to wear that 
thing again.” He touched her faded 
kimono sleeve. 

“T shan’t,” Alice prophesied happily. 
“Our ship has come in—our splendid, 
golden bark, filled with shining stuffs!” 

“Well, good-by,” he interrupted from 
the door. Again his forehead wore the 
slight frown, scarely more than wince, 
with which, Alice had observed, he 
often heard her finest literary flights. 

“T wonder if he could possibly be a 
little jealous of my gift of expression?” 
she pondered. “Dear old silly! As if 
[ would ever use it in competition with 
him! He little understands a woman’s 
heart, a true woman’s heart. He seems 
almost disappointed. He never really 
believed in that’ play. But I did. I 
knew. And it’s so silly and conceited 
always to be superior about the public. 
As though the great, throbbing. heart 


like 
Alice 


Gerry,” said 
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of humanity was not bigger, truer, bet- 
ter than any make-believe, little, high- 
brow clique. Sometimes Gerry has 
acted almost as if he had to excuse him- 
self for having his romance like other 
people’s—in outline, anyway. Well, 
now he must see——-” 

He fingered the fabric of the tea 
gown, he nodded admiration of the blue 
mules, of the silk stockings. 

“Yes, dear, very nice, very pretty.” 

He listened to her tale of apartment 
agents interviewed. ‘We must stay in 
town to be in touch with the dramatic 
life of the country,” she had said. But 
he did not meet her eyes, he did not 
volunteer the story of his adventures. 
When her own tale was done, and he 
was still silent, preoccupied, she began 
to look worried. 

“Wasn’t it all right?” she asked, a 
little breathlessly, her eyes traveling 
from his averted face to the silken lit- 
ter on the chairs and table—forerun- 
ners merely. 


“Oh, yes!” he answered, starting. 

“Is the contract signed?” 

“Yes—and the five haindred depos- 
ited, and rehearsals to begin at once— 


” 


and—and—— 

“And what?” Alice’s voice grew 
slightly strident in anxiety. “Have 
they asked you to make many changes :” 
He met her eyes now, and she read in 
his face that changes had been decreed. 
She frowned, sighed, then dismissed 
the incident. 

“Well, after all, Gerry, Sol Roth- 
meyer knows best. In your next play 
you won't have to kotow to any one. 
You'll have learned all the tricks of the 
trade. And then, even Sol Rothmeyer 
won't be allowed to make changes. 
Have they altered any of my speeches 
—I mean of Evangeline’s?” 

“A little.” 

“T think that you ought to have held 
out against that,” said Alice coldly. 


Success 


“But—but——””_ He did 
her eyes. 

“Certainly I know more about what 
a girl in love—a frank, wholesome, 
womanly, American girl in love—would 
say than any Mr. Sol Rothmeyer can 
possibly know. You'll ruin the play, 
Gerald, if you let that man tinker with 
it too much. In the essentials, of 
course, in mere stagecraft gi 

He looked at her. He flushed un- 
comfortably. Then he began to smile, 
an engaging, whimsical smile—appeal- 
ing, too. 

“Alice,” he said impulsively, “you’ve 
got to know it, and to know it at once. 
You're a  sport—you’ll understand! 
Rothmeyer is going to burlesque it—is 
going to burlesque ‘The Lilac Door- 
yard.’ ” 

“Burlesque it! 
cred love story?” 

His smile vanished. 
eyes. 

“He is going to play it as straight 
burlesque,” he said doggedly. 

“And you—you are going to let 
him: Anger threatened  strangula- 
tion. “Oh! Oh! But you never be- 
lieved in it! You didn’t want it to be 
a success because you were jealous of 
my part in it. You always distrust my 
intuitions.” 

‘Alice, stop! Let us not, either of 
us, say anything we'll be sorry for. It’s 
true | didn’t believe in—our story— 
as drama. That doesn’t mean'I don’t 
believe in it as—as happiness—sweet- 
heart. But when you persuaded me to 
try it, and I got to work, I confess I 
began to like it, after a fashion. It 
was a stunt to cast anything so simple, 
so trite, into dramatic form. Well, 
Rothmeyer says it’s cast in darned good 
dramatic form. But that’s it! It’s bur- 
lesque almost as it stands. And it will 
be a howling success, and will keep you 
in these’—he touched the tea gown— 
“and me in rent money while I’m do- 
ing something serious.” 


not meet 


Burlesque our sa- 


He dropped his 
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“You would sell your own child!” 

The dogged look settled upon his face 
again. 

“Tt isn’t my child, Alice. And it 
isn’t yours,” he added eagerly. “Dear- 
est, don’t you see? Don’t you under- 
Stand? We were two ecstatic, silly, 
young fools. We felt the emotions of 
all the other silly, young fools since 
language was invented. Thank God we 
felt them! They were real. But the 
words—the complications! They 
weren’t ours. They were the pastry- 
fiction makers’, the sugarplum poets’, of 
the ages. That’s what Rothmeyer saw, 
that’s why he said—— Why, Alice!” 

She was tearing the tea gown with 
vicious jerks of her strong arm. She 
was breathing in short gasps. Her eyes 
were black with anger. 

“T shall not wear the rags.” she cried 
heroically. ‘““They—they are the price of 
shame—of betrayal. I shall not sleep 
in your house again. Sol Rothmeyer 
may be able to buy you! He cannot 
buy me. I’m going—ho-home. Dad 
was ri-right! He said only bus-bus- 
business men had any re-re-real sense 
of hon-hon-honor. I’m going home. 
Oh, don’t touch me!” 
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But by and by she subsided into 
weeping upon his «shoulder. Then, 
soothed, placated, she asked: 

“A true wife must be willing to sac- 
rifice anything for her husband’s 
chance, mustn’t she?” 

When she had gone into the bed- 
room, he sat down with a pipe, a pad, 
and a pencil. And as he decorated the 
paper with scrolls and swirls, faces and 
ficwers. after the fashion of the waiters 
upon literary crystallizations, he mut- 
tered: 

“Thank God for bromidisms, the 
soothine sirup for wives. the founda- 
tion of happy homes! Thank God for 
women who have not learned to think, 
but only to parrot.” Then, remorse- 
fully, he tiptoed to the door of the bed- 
room. Alice slept, her face still tear- 
stained. he tea gown, pinned to- 
gether for mending to-morrow, hung 
on a hook. He smiled and went back 
to the table. 

“The satirist’s best friend,’ Sol 
Rothmeyer had said, “is a sentimental 
wife. Her price is above rubies.” 

Gerald started his new play. He 
foresaw Broadway blazoned—and Alice 
in innumerable tea gowns. 


ROMANCE 


ULL many years have ripened and grown dim 
Since first young Paris made of love a flame 
To kindle hatred in the heart of him 
Who sought the sacred honor of a name. 
Full many stars have paled since Romeo 
Invoked the night to witness, and forget. 
Where is the love that wrought a nation’s woe, 


Proud Helen’s love? 


The love of Juliet? 


Dust unto dust their spirits have returned. 
Deserted stands the ancient balcony. 

But something of the wild romance they burned 
Within their veins still hungers to be free, 

Where yon pale typist, from a sea of work, 

Steals wistful glances at the office clerk. 


HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER. 
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A story of the kind cf love which Sally Lou Blake gave to 
Sandy Douglas at a Mardi Gras ball in New Orleans. We doubt 
if Miss Aspinwall has ever written a more charming story. 


ge LOUISE BLAKE ran a pink 


tongue under the flap of the en-- 
| 


velope she held in one hand, wrin- 
kling an ever-so-slightly turned-up nose 
fastidiously at the unpleasant taste of 
the glue, and completed the sealing 
process with an emphatic thump of her 
fist. Then she reversed the envelope 
and read the black, rather sprawling 
address over twice, very slowly, looked 


in her desk for a stamp, and, failing 
to find one, tossed the letter into the 
wire basket containing the office mail. 

She paused long enough in the op- 
eration of adjusting a trim, little black 
toque on her red, crisply waving hair 
to watch an unprepossessing specimen 
of the genus office boy collect the con- 
tents of the basket on his rounds. 

Sara Louise sat back in her chair, 
forgetting toque, while a 
queer, sickening sensation of falling ir- 
revocably, down—down through unex- 
plored depths with no life line handy, 
seized on her usually steady nerves. 
A sudden impuise to rush after the boy 
and retrieve her letter while it was still 
possible was fought down sternly and 
with the contempt it deserved. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me, 
Sally Lou,” she inquired aloud—the 
office being empty for the lunch hour 
—‘just what you really do want, any- 
way ?” 

The tone was a faithful reproduction 
of the rising inflection and well-bred, 
pained surprise of Grandmother Blake, 


1 
the black 


in Charleston. 


Sara Louise—who had 
never known any more dignified ap- 


* 


pellation than Shily Lou—gulped with 
a swilt little homesick pang at the sound 
of the familiar name on her own lips. 
“No, I’m glad I sent it. Glad—glad 
glad!” shé declared decidedly. The 
twinkle crept back to her eyes, and the 
corners of her mouth curled up in a 
wholly contagious grin. Sally Lou was 
with the lightning transitions 
of mood natural to her, 


eTUOUS 


thinking, 
of the incon- 
appearance of the messenger 
he all-important 


who hi 


letter. 
“Now, he’d never fit into the picture 
as Cupid,” she mourned, the grin broad- 
ening. “Not in a thousand years. I 
wonder if it’s the first love letter he ever 
carried.” 
The 


mean, 


d carried off t 


hoy’s sullen expression, his 
shifty, little black eyes, set too 
near together, and thick-lipped, stupid- 
looking mouth, rose once more before 
her, but this time, petulantly, she pushed 
the thought of him away with a shiver 
of distaste. She was sorry she had 
amused herself by picturing him in any 
possible connection with her letter. It 
seemed in some inexplicable fashion to 
lend a disturbing touch of his own sor- 
didness and unloveliness to the momen- 
tous decision the letter represented. To 
forget it, she turned back to the hand 
mirror propped on her desk, and pat- 
ted the black toque to just the proper 
angle, tilting her head critically. 
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He held out his hand, 
and Sally Lou put hers 
in it for the briefest 
of seconds. She even 
managed a passable 
smile, with stiff lips. 


A new idea had taken possession of 
her impulsive brain, and immediately 
she set about putting it into execution. 
As a preliminary precaution she did a 
painful sum in mental arithmetic, and 
finally, having achieved a fairly reli- 
able answer, nodded her head with 
satisfaction. Then she gave a thorough 
brushing to the long, green coat, which 
was beginning to show the effects of 
two years’ hard wear, criticized it, as 
she had the black toque, head on one 
side and gray eyes narrowed, and 
slipped into it with a faint, regretful 
breath of a sigh. 


She comforted herself a little by the 
knowledge of its undeniable becoming- 
ness when worn with a clear, rose-pink- 
and-ivory complexion and red _ hair. 
Besides, her gray-squirrel furs were 
not half bad—on the whole. 

Descending to the street, Sally Lou 
turned toward Fifth Avenue and 
walked north. It was a perfect late- 
February day—cold, sunny, and still, 
with a cloudless sky of vividest blue 
above and pavements underfoot swept 
clear of the snow which lay in great 
heaps at intervals along the curb. The 
crisp tingle in the air brought a warmer 








pink to the girl’s smooth cheeks, and, 
unconsciously, her pointed, soft little 
chin went up to a new, jaunty angle. 

Farther along the Avenue she 
stopped in a shop and bought herself 
a smart, taupe-gray veil. She was smil- 
ing to herself now, for a mirror, as 
she turned away, had shown her an 
agreeable reflection of bright-eyed, 
eager youth behind the new veil, wear- 
ing an unmistakable air of breeding and 
a charm which was partly vivid color- 
ing, but more a certain mobility of ex- 
pression that made Sally Lou’s face a 
challenge to the most slothful and unde- 
veloped of imaginations—particularly 
if they happened to be of the masculine 
sex. 

From the veil shop she stroiled on 
north along the Avenue to Fifty-ninth 
Street, and turned in at the entrance 
of the largest of the hotels which face 
the Park. Two minutes later she was 
seated at one of the most sought-after 
tables in an already crowded dining 
room, studying the menu with knitted 
brows. 

Head waiters are merely men, after 
all, and this one was French to boot, 
wherefore a smile like Sally Lou’s was 
potent where a tip—and no smile— 
would have won nothing except the 


deprecatory announcement that this 
particular table was engaged. Francois 


had made the remark several times al- 
ready to obviously disappointed lunch- 
ers, since he was reserving the table for 
a certain dyspeptic and elderly million- 
aire, who might or might not appear 
to-day, but whose coming was well 
worth waiting for, as he was apt to be 
lavish of reward for acceptable sugges- 
tions in the matter of diet. And yet, 
here was Sally Lou Blake, presumably 
a nobody outside of Pine Hill, Georgia, 
seated in state and entirely unaware of 
the miracle wrought. 

From afar, Francois, a snob to his 
polished boot tips, noted with renewed 
approval the carriage of the graceful, 
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red head, and told himself that there 
were American women who possessed 
distinction. 

The intent fashion in which the girl 
studied the menu card before giving her 
order persuaded him, likewise, that the 
luncheon, solitary though it was, was 
in the nature of an event, possibly a 
celebration of sorts. It may be seen 
that Francois had a gift of intuition in 
matters of sentiment more generally 
supposed to be a feminine than a mascu- 
line attribute. ° 

He approached Sally Lou’s table and 
bent over her deferentially, offering a 
suggestion for a salad, indicating with 
a smile and a fat forefinger on the card 
a certain new sweet. Sally Lou lifted 
gray eyes, serious with the business of 
decision, to his. 

Nobody would have guessed from 
her sedate little air of being entirely at 
home in her present surroundings that 
this was the first meal she had ever had 
occasion to order in a hotel. Her year 
in New York had run mostly, she re- 
flected ruefully, to white-front restau- 
rants, with staring plate-glass win- 
dows which offered, indecently, the 
patrons within to the gaze of the hun- 
gry or the curious on the pavement. 

It was the cheap restaurants and the 
noise, the maddening, nerve-racking 
uproar which had finally driven her 
back, beaten, to the peace of Pine Hill, 
with its blessed, unhurried, ambition- 
less leisure—and Bob Farrell. 

The New York of her dreams had 
been a golden, glamorous city—a dream 
possible only to a very young and ig? 
norant enthusiasm—a place where all 
sorts of enchanted possibilities beck- 
oned, where romance walked the streets 
in everyday garb, jostling elbows with 
everyday people in the crowds. And 
reality had shown her, relentlessly, a 
city of loneliness such as she had never, 
in her friendly, small-town existence, 
imagined possible. 

It had introduced her to the plate- 
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glass restaurants, to weariness of body 
and mind and heart—oh, most of all, 
of heart—finally to an apathetic dis- 
couragement which had _ undermined 
the will back of her stubborn, rather 
pathetic little fight for independence. 

Now that she had given up, burned 
her bridges by mailing the letter that 
morning and resigning her position at 
the office, Sally Lou had reacquired 
most of her old optimism of outlook on 
life in general. A faint roseate hue be- 
gan to tinge the immediate world about 
her. The salad amply justified Fran- 
GOis’ encomiums, as did also, when she 
came to it in due course, the much- 
vaunted sweet. 

Sally Lou, who was still young 
enough to enjoy her lunch with the 
fresh appreciation of a hungry school- 
girl, sat back with a little sigh of satis- 
faction and let her eyes roam more 
carefully about the crowded room. She 
was glad she had had that sudden im- 
pulse to come here to-day. The gayety 
of lights—yellow-shaded and warmly 
glowing—of flowers on all the tables, 
the babble of many-toned voices pitched 
in a subdued, subtly exhilarating wave 
of sound which rose and fell about the 
barbaric jazz of the hotel orchestra— 
this was how she had pictured her 
dream city back in Pine Hill a year ago. 

This was the real New York to these 
people about her, laughing and talking 
at the little candle-lighted tables. Prob- 
ably they had all the other things she 
had dreamed of, too—theaters and 
dancing and roof gardens, beautiful 
clothes, and jewels to shine alluringly 
on slim, white fingers and about slim, 
white throats. 

Sally Lou’s suddenly wistful gaze 
came to attention with a kind of shock 
on a face she knew in the sea of strange 
faces surrounding her. Her eyes wid- 
ened incredulously and the bright color 
faded abruptly in her cheeks, while the 
fingers of the hand lying on the table 
clenched themselves with a tensity that 


set little square patches of white about 
the knuckles. 

Across the lights and flowers and 
chattering voices she continued to stare 
helplessly, unable to turn away, and 
attracting, by the very concentration 
and intentness of her gaze, the thing 
she most dreaded to have happen. 

The person she stared at turned, 
glanced idly about him, bent forward 
smilingly in reply to some question of 
his companion’s, and finally, the smile 
still on his lips, looked up again and 
straight into Sally Lou’s eyes. He was 
as startled as she; so much was plain. 
He made an instinctive move as if to 
rise from his seat, and then sat back, 
his dark, rather boyish face, with its 
low forehead, square, well-cut chin, and 
slightly prominent cheek bones, flush- 
ing deeply, almost painfully. There 
was an odd mingling of eagerness and 
hesitation in the look he sent across the 
intervening heads to Sally Lou, sitting 
very stiff and white and suddenly 
wretched, at her solitary table, with all 
her gayety and pretty enthusiasm blown 
out like a snuffed candle flame. 

The girl lowered her eyes to her 
plate, her heart pounding rebelliously, 
while the past two years slipped out of 
her life as if they had never been. She 
was back in New Orleans at the time 
of the Mardi Gras. Instead of a New 
York hotel dining room, she was be- 
holding a kaleidoscope of changing pic- 
tures done in vividest coloring—bright 
lights, flowers, flying confetti, laughing, 
ardent eyes, and soft voices that whis- 
pered enchantment. 

She looked down .at her blue-serge 
office dress*unseeingly. She was all 
in misty, palest green, the color of 
young leaf buds in early spring, with 
a great sheaf of lilies of the valley and 
yellow Gloire de Dijon roses in her 
arms. There had been a lovely old gilt 
mirror, a thing belonging to the days 
of the empire, and brought over by 
some exiled imperialist to the Crescent 
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clinging to him. 


City when France turned 
third Napoleon and his adherents. 
Sally Lou remembered that mirror very 
vividly, and how her eyes had smiled 
back at her, intoxicated with life and 
her own happiness, from its slightly 
tarnished frame, across the tops of the 
flowers in her arms. 

The eombination of lilies and vellow 
roses for her first Mardi Gras had been 
the choice of this man who was watch- 
ing her with the odd, hesitant eagerness 
in his eyes, three tables away. 

“You're the—most—bheautiful—girl 
in the room to-night, Sally Lou Blake.” 


avainst the 


It was a tender, drawling voice, speak- 
ing out of that two-years-ago “Arabian 
Nights’ ” magic. If it only wouldn’t keep 
coming back, and back, like that—over 
and over and over. Piercingly sweet; 
able after all this time to bring that 
little, breath-taking, ‘wondering _ thrill 
and the aftermath of realization, re- 
sentment, and hurt pride and heartache. 
“You're the most—beautiful girl in 
the room, Sally Lou Blake.” And then, 
in a caressing, singing breath of a whis- 
per, “Sally Lou Blake—belovedest.” 
They had been engaged for Ahree 
days, three short gold-and-rose-colored 
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days, following Mardi Gras night. As 
she was now engaged to Bob Farrell, 
or, would be when her letter reached 
Pine Hill some time in the course of 
to-morrow. 

Only there couldn’t really be any 
comparison. had loved her pa- 
tiently, unswervingly—if a bit unemo- 
tionally—since her days of short skirts 
and schoolbooks. A rock for any sensi 
ble girl to build her house of life on, 
and know it was safe. 


Dj} 
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Whereas Sandy 
Douglas—she winced away from the 
mere sound of the name with a sudden 
little stab of perfectly unreasonable 
pain—Sandy Douglas had loved her for 
exactly three days! 

It was merely the unexpected sight 
of Sandy here to-day that had ufpset 
her, not any real feeling for him that 
remained—if the feeling ever had been 
real, which she was not prepared to 
admit. It had been just part of the 
glamour of the carnival, after all, where 
everything else had been dazzling and 
quite unreal. A bit of bright-colored 
confetti left over from the glittering, 
impossibly beautiful foolery of the 
Mardi Gras, 

For a moment she let herself think 
about what might have been if they 
hadn’t quarreled at the end of the third 
day. The quarrel itself had been about 
some silly trifle scarcely to be remem- 
bered now, meaningless and futile as 
any of the carnival mummeries. It was 
the hard things they had said to each 
other that couldn’t be forgiven or for- 
gotten; both hot tempers slipping their 
leashes at the same moment, no self- 
restraint, no mutual respect and for- 
bearance to hold them back. Between 
them they had taken a lovely miracle 
and trampled it ruthlessly into the mire 
of angry words and _ recriminations, 
soiling it irrevocably. 

Weil, since they could do that, didn’t 
it prove that theirs was only a tinsel 
counterfeit of love, and, being so, was 
it not much better for them to have 
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discovered the truth at once? She had 
a hundred times bigger chance for hap- 
piness with Bob. Dear, clumsy Bob, 
with his blunt speeches, his kind, blue 
eyes that always had a special little 
twinkle for her, and his thoughtful 
ways which she had let herself take 
for granted so long that she had lost 
sight of their value. 

Only as late as this morning all this 
had been quite clear to her. Then what 
sort of weak-kneed sentimentalist was 
she to let this unanticipated meeting 
with Sandy Douglas make her heart 
beat and her fingers grow cold and 
nerveless and shake over the simple act 
of lifting her coffee cup to her lips? 
At least she hadn’t shown anything of 
what she was feeling, outwardly—or 
had she? 

Fallen into a new panic over the mere 
possibility, Sally Lou reached blindly 
for the check and her hand bag. Open- 
ing the latter, she thrust the shaky fin- 
gers in, groping for the little, tan pig- 
skin purse she always carried. She 
had spent a good deal more on this 
absurd lunch of hers than she had in- 
tended—three dollars is a pretty stiff 
price when one has been existing for a 
year on thirty-five-cent coffee-and-a- 
sandwich-at-noon lunches, or, on spe- 
cial occasions, a fifty-cent table d’hote. 

And then her face paled suddenly, 
for the second time that day. There 
was no tan pigskin purse in her hand 
bag. Alert now, her forehead creased 
in two fine lines of anxiety, she searched 
again, turning everything over several 
times; handkerchief, a bit of ribbon for 
a sample, and several scraps of paper 
with scribbled memoranda on them. 

She shut the bag with a snap and 
sat up stiffly, her under lip caught with 
a nervous motion between straight, 
very white teeth. She must have 
dropped the purse in the shop where 
she had bought the taupe veil. Prob- 
ably she had slipped it outside instead 
of inside the bag while she was en- 
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grossed in preening herself like a fool 
before the big mirror. 

From his post near the doorway, 
Francois saw her set the bag down and 
glance about the room rather wildly. 
He had, on occasions, seen that look on 
guests’ faces before. With a barely 
perceptible motion of one hand, he dis- 
missed Salty Lou’s waiter from the 
scene and prepared to handle the situa- 
tion with the diplomacy and the finesse 
it demanded. 

“There is some trouble 
addition, ma’m’selle ?” 

“A perfectly dreadful thing has hap- 
pened,” said Sally Lou simply. “I have 
lost my purse.” 

There was no mistaking the honesty 
of those worried young eyes. 

“Ma’m’selle, do not discompose your- 
self,” Frangois entreated earnestly. 
“The matter can be arranged. Perhaps 
ma’m’selle knows some one in the hotel, 
or lunching here at the moment?” 

Sally Lou glanced about the room 
But no miracle 
Of course, she had known 
How 


about the 


once more, desperately. 
occurred. 
there wouldn’t be any one else. 
could there be when she didn’t know 
half a dozen people in New York? Her 


face went very white. She would in- 
finitely have preferred dying to appeal- 
ing to Sandy Douglas, only one didn’t 
die of even the most acute mortifica- 
tion, and dying wouldn’t pay that mis- 
erable three-dollar check in any case. 
She drew a long breath, like a diver 
about to plunge, and looked across the 
room, deliberately, at him. There must 
have been an appeal in that look of 
which she was not entirely conscious, 
for he got abruptly to his feet, a little 
flame in his dark eyes, and he was 
standing at her elbow before she had 
realized that he intended coming over. 
He held out his hand, and Sally Lou 
put hers in it for the briefest of sec- 
onds. She even managed a smile, with 
stiff lips, for the benefit of Francois, 
hovering observantly in the offing. 
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“Good to see you again, Sally Lou,” 
came the voice she~remembered so 
vividly. The same drawling, low- 
pitched tones, but holding now no faint- 
est hint of any emotion save a friendly 
pleasure. “I didn’t know you were in 
town. How’s Pine Hill?” 

“I’ve been in New York a year,” she 
said lightly enough—or she hoped so— 
to pass muster. “I didn’t know you 
were in town, either. How’s—how’s 
New Orleans, Sandy?” She stumbled, 
the tiniest ffaction of a stumble, and 
hated herself with fervor, accordingly. 
She could feel the pink in her cheeks 
deepen. 

“Funny thing, I’ve been away from 
my home town for quite a while, too,” 
he responded conversationally. Had 
she or had she not caught a flicker of 
something not impersonal at all in his 
eyes at the sudden little break in her 
traitorous voice? She couldn’t be posi- 
tive, and dared not look up again to see. 

He laid one hand tentatively on the 
back of the chair before him. 

“Something wrong, Sally Lou?” 

“Oh, yes, Sandy!” It was a wail, 
constraint momentarily forgotten in 
the more immediate disaster. “I’ve lost 
my purse and I’ve got a dreadful lunch 
check. J—J——” 

Constraint fell from the man like- 
wise, and his lips twitched in a barely 
suppressed grin. Sally Lou’s abrupt 
transition from tragic aloofness and 
dignity to childish woe snapped the ten- 
sion of the situation. 

“You—why, you funny little kid,” 
Sandy said in real amusement, and sat 
down at the table without waiting to be 
asked. It was then that Francois dis- 
played the finest workings of his Gallic 
intuition. 

“I observe that monsieur has not 
drunk his demi-tasse,” he remarked, 
with the air of a rotund and benevolent 
cherub. ‘I will, with ma’m’selle’s per 
mission, bring it to her table.” 

He beamed upon them behind their 
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Sally Lou sat staring at her letter. “I—didn’t hurt you after all,” oi 
she whispered incredulously. 


backs, scenting, inevitably, a romance. 


Francois approved of romance. He re- 
garded Sandy critically, and was pleased 
with what he beheld. This young maa 
had distinction as well as the auburn- 
locked mademoiselle. And the way he 
looked into her eyes across the table! 
“Heélas!" sighed Francois, with senti- 
mental regret for a day that was gone. 

“Won't—won’t your friends be of- 
fended?” Sally Lou faltered. Sandy 
had been sitting with two other men 
when she had summoned him away. 

“Business deal,” he grunted uncon- 
cernedly, his eyes still on the girl’s 
flushed face. “Let ’em go hang. Sally 
Lou———” 


“Y-yes, Sandy :” 

“What you doing 
up in New York, 
h’mm ?” 

“Working,” she 
demurely, not- 
ing, under her down- 
dropped lashes, his 
start of amazement 
and protest. 

An hour ago—half 
an hour even—she 
wouldn’t have _ be- 
lieved they could sit 
across a table from 
each other and _ talk 
calily—smile, even, 
with no slightest 
touch of constraint to 
mar quite evident 
enjoyment of the situ- 
both 
curious, in- 
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ation on sides. 
In some 
explicable fashion, the 
little incident of the 
lost purse had bridged 
the gap with no other 
aid than a laugh 
and the un- 
premeditated speaking 
each other’s 


total 
snared 


Nanies, 
Sandy bent nearer. 
‘Was it—do you have to work?” he 
asked, frowning. “In New Orleans—I 
mean you seemed so carefree——” 
“Oh, well, in New Orleans I was 
visiting!” Sally Lou reminded him 
airily. “But, to be honest, I reckon I 
came North because I wanted to try out 
the free-and-independent-bachelor-girl 
idea. My family didn’t approve, and now 
that I’ve tried it, ’m-willing to confess 
there’s not much in it.” 
“Then—then——’” he began eagerly. 
“Yes, I’ve given up,” she said. “I’m 
going home next week,” she added— 
with a little throb of malicious triumph 
in the sudden knowledge that the words 
would wound—‘“to be married.” 
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He was very quiet at that, his face 
all at once white under its olive tan. 

“Look at me,” he said gently. 

Defiantly she raised her eyes. 

“Who to, Sally Lou?” he wanted to 
know, still in that quiet, controlled voice 
which was new to her. 

“A—man back home. We went to 
high school together, and he used to 
carry my books for me. You know, 
just like the conventional beginnings of 
all love stories !”’ with forced flippancy. 

“Oh!” he commented dryly. “I see. 
In—in love with him, Sally Lou?’ 

“Yes,” she said, with rather more 
emphasis than was needed, and real- 
ized it too late. 

“That,” said Sandy Douglas, out of 
the little silence which succeeded, “is a 
lie, Sally Lou Blake. That’s not a 
pretty word to use to a lady, of course, 
but everything worth having in both our 
lives is at stake. Do you really think 
that I’m going to let the other man 
have you now? Why didn’t he pre- 
vent your running away to New York? 


He had you in Pine Hill; why wasn’t 
he man enough to keep you?” 


“That doesn’t come awfully well 
from you,” Sally Lou pointed out de- 
liberately, her eyes hard. “You weren’t 
so very good at keeping me yourself.” 

“I’ve had two years to realize I 
played the fool,” he retorted. “I’ve 
realized all right,” he went on grimly. 
“But I’m of the stubborn sort that will 
die before owning themselves wrong. 
You are yourself. Red-headed people 
mostly are, I understand. If we hadn’t 
met to-day, by chance, probably we’d 
both have gone to our graves without 
giving in, married the wrong mates, as 
you’re planning to do, and, inside us, 
eaten our hearts out for each other 
all the while. Of course, I can only 
speak with certainty for myself, yet 
I’m almost as sure it’s true of you. 
Your eyes gave you away just now, 
Sally Lou—belovedest.” 

It was suddenly the night of the 


Mardi Gras ball again, the old glamour 
and enchantment. Her glance met his 
in a swift, misty glory of surrender, 
and, under cover of the table’s edge, 
Sandy’s hand found and closed over 
hers fiercely, possessively. 

“Here,” said Sandy, triumph in eyes 
and voice, “is where the man from 
home gets off—and stays there.” 

Sally Lou jerked her hand out of his 
and sat up very straight, her eyes wide 
and miserable. _ 

“Oh-h, Sandy, I’d forgotten!” she 
said forlornly. 

Sandy, by a strategic move, recap- 
tured the hand he had been holding. 

“Keep on forgetting everything but 
that you’re going to marry me,” he said. 
His fingers tightened over hers. 

“Remember the last time I held your 
hand, Sally Lou?” he asked, very low. 

“Don’t,” she said sharply. “It’s—oh, 
why did you come too late? I’ve told 
Bob I—care for him. I thought I did. 
I thought I’d forgotten our Mardi Gras 
madness, Sandy.” 

“But you haven’t, you see,” 
minded her quietly. “You've got to 
face it, Sally Lou. You don’t love this 
other man, no matter how long you’ve 
known him or how many times he’s 
carried your books home from school. 
And you do love me. So it follows I’m 
the one you’re going to marry. It’s— 
eh—unfortunate for Bob that you’ve led 
him to believe otherwise, but you owe 
him the truth first of all.” 

“T can’t, Sandy,” Sally Lou said 
stonily. “It’s not the way it was with 
—with us two years ago—a quarrel and 
hot tempers and both of us to blame. 
Bob’s very serious and—and literal. I’ve 
always known he was in love with me, 
but it’s never made any difference in 
our friendship, and as long as he un- 
derstood I could only give him that, it 
was all fair and square on both sides. 
Then, before I came North he asked 
me to marry him. He hadn’t much 
hope, he explained, but—well, he sort 


he re- 
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of thought I might like to remember, if 
I was ever homesick and things went 
wrong, that he was there waiting and 
that he’d never change. I told him I 
loved him for telling me, but I wasn’t 
in love with him, and we’d better go 
on just being friends. He didn’t say 
anything more then, but in every letter 
I’ve had from him since he’s added a 
postscript—I’m still waiting round, 
Sally Lou, if you ever want to signal 
me.’” 

“You'd better let me hear the rest,” 
Sandy said harshly. His mouth was 
set, thin-lipped, in a hard line. 

Sally Lou looked up at his tone, the 
pointed, soft, young chin quivering. 

“IT didn’t think you could care still,” 
she said, “and I was so tired and dis- 
couraged—oh, you don’t know what it’s 
heen, Sandy !—and then Bob wrote, and 
there was the same postscript, and— 
and all at once that seemed to be the 
answer. [I liked him so much and 
trusted him. It was easy to let myself 
believe that was love. Not the kind 
we—well, I realize now I’ve been a fool 
once more, but this time I’ve got to do 
the paying. I wrote Bob only this 
morning, and told him I was going 
home because—because I’d found out I 
cared for him. If I hadn’t said I 
cared——”_ She set her teeth firmly 
upon the trembling of her lip. 

“And what about me?” Sandy de- 
manded unhappily. 

“You and I”—Sally Lou said it un- 
steadily—“threw love away two years 
ago like spoiled children angry with a 
broken toy, and I reckon we’ve got to 
pay now. It mustn’t be Bob. I’m not 
a quitter. I’ve never been one—yet.” 

She gathered herself and her posses- 
sions—furs, gloves, the hand bag—to- 
gether and pushed back her chair. 

“T'll have to be getting back to the 
office,” she said in a voice that had a 
disarming little break in it. _ 

“Just a minute. There’s this check 
of yours to settle,” Sandy reminded her. 
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She sat down again, obediently, but 
her expression was doubtful. Plainly 
she was inclined to be suspicious of his 
abrupt change from masterful assurance 
to this matter-of-fact acquiescence to 
ler decision. He reached in his pocket 
for his wallet, selected a bill, which he 
handed to the waiter, and, without 
glancing again at Sally Lou, continued 
to finger the wallet’s contents delib- 
erately, producing, at last, a tiny, rather 
soiled, white envelope, card size, from 
an inner compartment. 

“Hold out your hand and shut your 
eyes!” he commanded flippantly. 

Sally Lou complied in part; she did 
not trouble to be literal in the matter of 
shutting her eyes, but she did hold her 
hand out, palm up. She turned the 
envelope uncertainly between finger 
and thumb tips, with a puzzled smile. 

“Meant to be opened,” Sandy ad- 
vised her casually. 

His face told her nothing at all. He 
was merely watching her with grave at- 
tention. She inserted a finger under the 
flap and ripped it open slowly. 

Into her small, pink palm ran a 
gaudy little stream of pink and green 
and blue and deep purple confetti, with 
a handful of shriveled, yellow rose pet- 
als, still exhaling a faint scent that was 
not so much the smell of actual roses 
as the vague, elusive breath of the 
Mardi Gras itself. 

“You began Sally Lou, and 
swallowed hard on a lump in her throat 
that was hurting horribly. “I’m—I’m 
going now,” she ended shakily. 

Sandy rose and followed her with- 
out a word. 

At the hotel entrance he hailed a taxi 
and, ignoring Sally Lou’s rather feeble 
protests, helped her in and got in after 
her. They rode in silence for a few 
minutes, and then Sandy bent down and 
laid his hand over his companion’s. 

“Remember, [—love you, Sally Lou,” 
he said simply. It was the ultimate 

















plea. If that failed, then nothing else 
he could advance as argument counted. 

A hoarse shout of warning just out- 
side the taxi window broke in upon the 
tenseness of the moment and, before 
the two inside could look up, there was 
a splintering of glass, a jar, and a 
crash. The taxi tilted over, quite 
slowly, on the two wheels on Sandy’s 
side and brought up, at a drunken angle, 
against a corner lamp-post. 

Phe force of the impact flung Sally 
Lou headlong into Sandy’s arms. She 
smothered a startled cry against the 
rough cloth of his shoulder and lay 
still, clinging to him. Even in the sud- 
den fright, she was conscious of think- 
ing that it was worth dying for—if 
they were about to die, which she fully 
believed at the moment—to be held like 
this in his arms once more. And in 
the same instant she also knew that, 
promise or no promise, she could never 
marry Bob Farrell, waiting trustingly 
down in Georgia. 

There are women who can change 
their love, conveniently, with time and 
opportunity, as they might change an 
outgrown frock, but there are also oth- 
ers who, once having given love— 
worthily or not, that matters nothing— 
have given all they possess, never to be 
called back again; and it was this kind 
of love that Sally Lou Blake had given 
to Sandy Douglas at a Mardi Gras ball. 

Outside their tipsy cab a crowd had 
gathered instantly, out of nowhere, as 
is the habit of New York crowds, and 
a dozen willing hands opened the taxi’s 
door on the uninjured side and helped 
the two passengers out. At a little dis- 
tance the big dray that had caused the 
damage was surrounded by another 
group. A policeman, appearing on the 
scene with notebook and pencil, took 
everybody’s names indiscriminately and 
shooed them impatiently out of his way, 
like intrusive flies. 

Sandy and Sally Lou managed to be 
shooed with the rest, and disappeared 
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around the nearest corner, where, 
safely out of sight and hearing of the 
law, they stopped and faced each other.. 

“Do you know what I thought at the 
moment the crash came?” Sandy de- 
manded. “I thought—it’s all over, and 
we've never lived. We’ve missed life. 

“Look here,” he went on, almost 
roughly. “You think you’re doing the 
honorable thing and all that, keeping 
your word to that chap in Pine Hill. 
But in your heart you know, just as 
well as I know, that you’re doing him 
an injury, something a whole life of 
lies with him—which is what it would 
have to be if he wasn’t to know—would 
never make up for. You’re planning 
to cheat him of the real thing that some 
other girl may be able to give him in 
the future. That’s straight, Sally Lou. 
There’s only one way out of the tan- 
gle; marry me, here in New York, to- 
morrow. Then I'll take you down to 
Pine Hill to see your people, and after 
that—my job here is done now—we'll 
go home to New Orleans. There’s a 
little brick house with white balconies 
in the old French quarter that came to 
me from my mother’s family. You'll 
love it, dear; I remember you pointed 
out a house like it to me once, a ‘fairy- 
tale place’ was what you called it. You 
see, I’ve remembered everything you 
ever said or cared about. And, Sally 
Lou, in two weeks it will be the Mardi 
Gras down there again.” 

“Give me till to-morrow to—to 
think,” Sally Lou whispered, terribly 
afraid, all at once, that she was going 
to cry in the street and disgrace both 
Sandy and herself. Her heart was 
hammering madly, and there was a blur 
before her eyes. “I’m going home. I 
couldn’t face the office now. I'll think 
—all night, and meet you at noon to- 
morrow. You—don’t try to talk any 
more, Sandy. I can’t bear it.” 

He let her go then, his face very 
tender. . 

“T bring you nothing but worries,” 
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he said whimsically. “Perhaps you’d 
really have been better off with that Bob 
What’s-his-name down in Georgia, if 
you hadn’t met me first.” 

“No!” Sally Lou flashed it at him 
vehemently. “I’d only have missed— 
living.” 

A night of tossing, wide-eyed and 
with nerves strung taut, brought no 
light on the decision confronting her. 
She was alternately shaken by remorse- 
ful tears at the thought of Bob Far- 
rell’s face when he should read her Iet- 
ter in the morning and plunged into a 
strangely mixed gloom and ecstasy at 
the knowledge that she would be power- 
less, will-less to-morrow before Sandy’s 
smile and the homesick urging of her 
own heart. Only it wasn’t fair that 
Bob should be the one to suffer. Bob 
wasn’t to blame for any of the per- 
plexing tangle she had made of life. 

She rose, white-faced and weary, at 
daybreak, and sat in her heavy wrapper 
at the window, staring at the dirty, 
snow-filled street outside until it was 
time to dress and go downtown, her 
decision still unmade. 

At the office she ran into a knot of 
chattering girls in the entrance to the 
stenographic department. Snatches of 
their talk drifted over to her. 

“Right under our noses,” she caught, 
and then, from several of the girls, em- 
phatically: “Little thief—dirty, East 
Side ” She lost the rest in the 
squeaking of her desk top as she 
raised it. 

“What's the row?” she asked finally, 
because something seemed to be re- 
quired of her at this point. 

Miss Benson, pink-cheeked and 
fluffy, came over to sit on her desk and 
swing her patent-leather heels. 

“It’s that_little, rat-eyed office boy, 
Julius; the one that handles the mail, 
you know,” she said. “Imagine! He’s 
been stealing stamps for weeks—not 
stamping part of each day’s mail. 
Jimmy Keswick went rummaging 
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through his desk last night looking for 
a folder he’d given him, and he found 
literally dozens of letters all crammed 
down under an old box in the bottom 
drawer. The kid’s evidently wise to 
being found out, for he didn’t show up 
this morning. And—why, by the way, 
I recognized a letter addressed in your 
hand among ’em, and told Jimmy to lay 
it on your desk, in case you wanted to 
add anything explaining the delay. 
There’s no knowing how long it’s been 
lying round. I couldn’t help seeing the 
address was to a man—in your home 
town, I think.” 

Her light, chattering voice seemed 
to come to Sally Lou from a long, long 
way off. The whole office was dark 
and whirling sickeningly in a dizzy 
merry-go-round. Dimly she heard the 
gay. little voice go om, unconcernedly, 
a stream of meaningless words, ejacu- 
lations, and trills of laughter. 

Then a letter was dropped on the 
desk before her, and Miss Benson 
swung herself down to the floor and 
was yawning lazily, both plump, bare 
young arms stretched above her head. 
Watching her, Sally Lou was moved to 
wonder, quite angrily, how any one 
could be unaware that a miracle had 
happened and a whole new world had 
been born. She took up the crumpled 
envelope fearfully and waited until, 
very slowly, the room stopped spinning 
and she could read. Miss Benson went 
away, and still Sally Lou sat, staring at 
her letter. 

“T—didn’t hurt you, after all,” she 
whispered to it, incredulously, out of a 
relief so vivid it was almost pain. 

She slipped her fingers into the 
pocket of her green coat and touched 
a handful of old confetti and some 
shriveled, yellow petals that had once 
been Gloire de Dijon roses. 

All the candles of the carnival were 
alight in Sally Lou’s gray eyes. 

“Oh, Sandy!” she said in a hushed, 
little voice. “Oh, Sandy!” 
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HE Black Mountain local made its 
way slowly through dirty mining 
towns and over coal-grimed 

hills. And, in its course ahead, the 
bridge over Stony Brook was broken. 

There had been snow and ice left 
over from the winter when the thaw- 
ing February rains began. Promptly 
Stony Brook had risen to celebrate, 
thinking that spring-freshet time had 
arrived ahead of schedule. Its mad- 
dened current would have borne the 
trestle away bodily had not the rain 
abated somewhat the middle of the pre- 
vious afternoon. As it was, the sullen, 
subsiding waters left a strengthless 
skeleton spanning their course. 

Moving toward it across the desolate 
landscape, wholly unconscious of its 
peril, the Black Mountain local was 
bringing Mark Hazlitt home. Mark 
Hazlitt’s home-coming was a matter of 
importance only to those who waited 
for him, and had it mattered less to 
them he would not have been coming at 
all. For, year after year, returning for 
his annual visit, he found this last lap 
of his journey becoming more unbear- 
able. The cars were invariably filled 
with coarse, uncleanly miners, and his 
delicate, crippled body was racked to 
agony by the convulsive jerkings of the 
rickety cars. 

Forty miles back, at the last station 
of any consequence, a diversion had 
come aboard, but it was of the sort 
which annoyed him more than it enter- 
tained him. It was a feminine passen- 


You will be interested in this experience of Mark Hazlitt’s. 


ger, an enterprising one, whose eager, 
shining glance had instantly set to work 
overhauling the other travelers, with 
frank indifference to the feminine por- 
tion, but candid hopefulness for the 
males. 

Hazlitt, watching, decided that she 
wore her clothes for no practical use 
on earth. A mite of a veil descended 
from her small hat to the tip of her 
nose, but its only purpose seemed to be 
to hold down a black beauty patch at 
the corner of her eye. She wore heavy 
furs, but the muff dangled loosely from 
her wrist and the neck piece lay loosely 
across her shoulders, making no effort 
to meet across the wide V of uncovered 
flesh below her throat. 

He continued to view her, from time 
to time, disapprovingly, long after she _ 
had discarded the fur and the muff 
and the veil. Then it finally became 
apparent to her that he was noticing 
her, when, while plainly unaware of 
the quality of that notice, she became 
very obviously gratified because he was 
a man and because he did look at her. 

Thereupon, flushing, his attention 
returned rigidly to his periodical. 
Thirty-eight years of living with a de- 
formity had convinced him that the 
feminine sex, slow to forgive a mascu- 
line face for colorless delicacy, is 
slower still to forgive a masculine form 
for a halting limp. 

His eyes, behind their big, tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, did not again leave 
the retreat of his pages until, with a 
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harsh crushing of brakes and a terri- 
fied shudder which shook the decrepit 
cars to a standstill, the Black Mountain 
local stood motionless, shivering in the 
wet, steaming twilight. 

No one failed to detect the hysteri- 
cal note of danger. Every one made 
a pass for the door and crowded down 
the outside steps. Hgzlitt went last, be- 
cause, true to caution, he waited to don 
his hat and overcoat. His common 
sense told him that whatever had threat- 
ened had been averted, while the chill 
and dampness held a threat of pneu- 
monia as deadly as any other. 

At last, he descended the car steps 
and limped forward along the traek. 
Between the engine and the powerless 
Stony Brook trestle lay the salvation 
of a scant ten-foot space. There were 
no danger signals in evidence. Haz- 
litt took it all in at a glance and knew 
that some warning instinct must have 
blessed the man at the throttle. Death 
that had been cheated snarled at him 
from the frothing current, and Hazlitt, 
with his eyes traveling appraisingly out 
along the stark, faithless outline of the 
bridge, was conscious of an overwhelm- 
ing reverence, like a voiceless prayer. 

“Well, dog-gohe these one-horse rail- 
roads, anyhow!” The words were in 
such contrast to his thoughts that they 
startled and stung and angered him all 
at once. He kiew, before he looked, 
that it was the feminine passenger who 
had last come aboard, and, since he was 
the nearest person at hand, he supposed 
her remark was intended for a conver- 
sational opening, which he deliberately 
refused to seize. 

Turning, he walked slowly back the 
way he had come, and found the con- 
ductor standing alongside the empty 
coaches, ‘surrounded by a querulotis, 
questioning crowd. His voice was ris- 
ing indignantly above the clamor. 

“How do I know yet what can be 
done about it? I’ll do my best; I prom- 
ise you that. Wallach station is only 
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a mile back, and from there I can wire 
headquarters. I suppose they’ll send a 
special crew right out to put the bridge 
into temporary shape, but you can see 
for yourselves that there ain’t no way 
to get through to Preston to-night. 
3etter_all hunt up sleeping quarters in 
Wallach village. All aboard, every- 
body, and we'll run her back into the 
station.” 

There were complaints on every 
hand. Hazlitt alone seemed to take the 
matter calmly, and he, also, soon found 
something to disturb him. The ‘“‘some- 
thing” was the female passenger and 
his recollection that she was quite alone 
in this unpleasant situation. He knew, 
with a disquieting sense of duty, that, 
despite her attempted sophistication, she 
was undoubtedly very, very young, in- 
deed. 

His eyes roamed hopefully over the 
inmates of the car, when he returned, 
hoping to see some one likely to assume 
a position as guardian in the matter, 
but there was only the unkempt, mascu- 
line element which he had noted earlier 
in the trip and a few weary-looking 
miners’ wives, with many babies. 

The girl herself returned, jauntily 
unaware of any personal predicament, 
and all the way back into the station 
Hazlitt refrained from approaching her 
in the hope that some new turn of 
events would exempt him from the ne- 
cessity. Finally, however, when the 
train had halted and the other boister- 
ous members of the car were collecting 
their baggage and crowding out, he 
rose and limped across to where she 
still sat, a perplexed little frown be- 
tween her brows. 

“My name is Hazlitt,” he began 
pleasantly, ‘and I am introducing my- 
self because I think you may need my 
services.” 

The quality of her uplifted glance 
made him conclude grimly that, at six- 
teen, even a lame man is preferable to 
none at all. 
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“You are very kind,” she said, plainly 
using her best manners. Then she 
stopped, evidently not knowing what 
sort of service she should expect him 
to perform. 

“Shall I undertake to find you suit- 
able lodgings in the village? We are 
certainly stranded here for the night, 
and there is no sleeper on the train. I 
am afraid the hotel is very poor. I 
was brought up among these mining 
towns, and I know the sort of hotels 
they have. If you will content your- 
self here with some reading matter, I'll 
go out and see if I can find some pri- 
vate family who will take you in,” 

op 


“Oh, yes!” she agreed amiably. “But 
can’t I go with you to look for a place? 
You see, I’ve been reading all after- 
noon, and J don’t care much for books.” 

He glanced at her foolish periodical, 
which he had not seen her even trying 
to read, and then out of the window. 


Hazlitt, watching, decided that she wore her clothes for no practical use on earth. 






“T may have to walk a good bit. I 
think you had better wait here. Here 
are some of my magazines. Perhaps 
you haven’t seen them.” His firmness 
was evident, and she did not attenrpt 
to reverse his decision. 

But when he returned, a half hour 
later, he found her standing outside, on 
the station platform, taking a silent, 
but lively interest in all who came and 
went. And, frankly displeased, he hur- 
ried back into the car to collect her 
baggage. 

“T’ve found a nice place for you,” he 
informed her when he came out. “It is 
with an elderly lady who lives alone 
and uses a couple of extra sleeping 
rooms that she has to board strangers 
now and then.” 

He left her presently in the old lady’s 
neat little parlor. But fate did not per- 
mit him to shift the burden of his re- 
sponsibility as easily as he had planned. 
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For, by the time he had dispatched tele- 
grams to the girl’s people and his own, 
he reached the hotel only to find its 
meager capacity exhausted by fellow 
travelers stranded like himself. Mo- 
mentarily, he questioned the propriety 
of his simplest course of action. Then 
a practical survey of the situation, in- 
cluding his bad leg and the rainy weather, 
produced the common-sense decision to 
return and engage the old lady’s other 
vacant room. 

And so it occurred that, when the 
simple, well-cooked supper was eaten, 
he and the girl Yonfronted the evening 
alone together. She stood by the win- 
dow trying to see out through the 
drizzle. 

“Is it too rainy to go out and see the 
town?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes! Anyway, the town isn’t 
worth seeing.” 

She came back to the fire and sat 
down, restlessly unhappy. 

“T might have been having a dandy 
time now, if that bridge had only stood 
the racket.” 

Hazlitt did not remind her how obvi- 
ously she was showing him that his 
own company was not interesting her. 
Instead, he inquired: 

“Where were you going?” 

“To my brother’s wedding. 
charge of the Preston mine 
ago. Now he is marrying 
he met there.” 

“And when does the ceremony take 
place ?” . 

“To-morrow night.” 

“Oh, you will get there all right!” 
he encouraged. “If the train shouldn’t 
be able to get through to-morrow, per- 
haps we can find some other means.” 

“T hope so. I just love weddings,” 
she added ardently. 

Hazlitt looked at her. 

“T can believe that you do,” he 
agreed, but the irony of his agreement 
was concealed in kindly politeness. 
“My mother went last week, so as to 
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help. I could have gone then, too, if it 
hadn’t been for my school.” She said 
this last resentfully. 

Her tone brought forth his next 
question. 

“Don’t you like your school?” 

“No.” 

Having delivered her reply, she sat 
inert in her little, low chair before the 
flames. Hazlitt studied her lazily. Not 
that he found her in any way a prob- 
lem. From the moment his eyes had 
run over the surface of her, he had 
known there was nothing but surface to 
be explored. Now he was only ponder- 
ing languidly whether or not there was 
anything worth while in her shallow 
make-up, and if so, if contact with any 
good thing would awaken it. 

“So you don’t like books nor high 
school. What do you like?” 

“Oh, I like to go—and keep going!” 

“T see. But I meant isn’t there some 
kind of work that you like best? 
Haven’t you a hobby, such as painting 
or music or embroidery ?” 

“Oh, yes! That is—I love pictures!” 
There was a iew enthusiasm in her 
eyes. ° 

“What kind of pictures do you like?” 

“Well, I like them with some ‘pep.’ 
Pretty-girl pictures, too, have it all over 
scenery and cows and things like that, I 
think. I suppose, if I could paint, I’d 
de magazine covers. But the things I’d 
always be wanting to do, and never be 
able to, would be things like Silas Jest 
paints—things that aren’t too high and 
mighty for the numskulls to enjoy, and 
yet with a kind of charm, I suppose it 
is, underneath the picture itself, that 
makes even the highbrows rave. Do 
you know what I mean?” 

Hazlitt was thoughtful. 

“Why, yes—I believe I do,” he 
groped. 

“My father gave me a picture for 
Christmas,” she went on. “It is an 
original of Jest’s, and I never had a 
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real picture before. My others are re- 
productions, magazine covers framed, 
and like that.” Hazlitt mentally patted 
her father approvingly on the back. 
“I’ve got this one with me; it isn’t very 
big. I'll show it to you to-morrow. It 
is just a bit of woods and a brook and a 
girl—the sort of girl Jest is sure to tuck 
into a picture if he puts in any at all. 
‘Old-fashioned girls,’ my father calls 
them, but they certainly don’t look any- 
thing like the scarecrows in our family 
album. They look the way I’d like to 
look.” And, as though the thought 
wakened some slumbering annoyance, 
she frowned. “Now, why couldn’t that 
trestle have held together and let me get 
there to-night?” 

Her thoughts were as lucid as though 
she wrote them across her person. 

“You think you would have been 
looking at your best at this time to- 
night, if you’d reached the end of your 
journey,” Hazlitt translated. “And just 
what do you suppose you’d have been 
doing now?” 

She flushed 
rouge. 

“They'll be having a party to-night. 
The intimate guests will mostly have 
got there. And three of my brother’s 
classmates are expected. None of them 
is married, and they’re all quite famous. 
One is an engineer—who builds bridges 
that don’t fall down when it rains— 
and one is a writer, and one is a mayor.” 

Hazlitt smiled at her conception of 
the word “famous,” but she was visual- 
izing the house party in the fire glow 
and did not see the smile. 

“I’ve got a stunning new evening 
gown,” she continued. Then, all in a 
tush: “I suppose you would consider 
it very unladylike in me to hope it, but 
I oped it just the same—that one of 
those men would be making a fuss over 
me .u1S very minute.” She stopped 
aeSantly, but she added wistfully, “It 
would be great to tell the girls, if a 
real celebrity did.” 
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Hazlitt smiled lazily. He was won- 
dering just what, to her immature rea- 
soning, constituted a “fuss.” He 
wished a strange thing for him; he 
wished that he were the sort of man to 
be able to find out. He leaned forward 
interestedly, taking off his glasses, so 
that only a red mark across the top of 
his nose betrayed the fact that they had 
ever disfigured his face, and even that 
called attention to the fact that his dark 
eyes were deep and fine. 

“I am reaping the benefit of what 
those other men are missing,” he said. 

She looked up at him quickly, saw 
that it was not in mockery—for she 
sensed that he disapproved of her— 
and smiled. 

He waited pleasantly, while behind 
the mask of his smile was the grim as- 
surance that had he been six feet tall, 
dark, and with a dimple in his chin, her 
smile would have been more alert than 
it was. 

‘But you are missing a part,” she 
objected archly, all her youthful sophis- 
tication insufficient to conceal her 
juvenile self-consciousness. “You are 
missing seeing me in my evening gown 
and fancy hairdress. And I,” she 
added, lapsing into despondency, “am 
missing the time of my life.” 

“T suppose a gay time is your idea 
of a perfect evening,” he suggested 
dryly, after a pause. 

“What else could 
joined flippantly. 

“Well,” he parried—and then run- 
ning mentally back over her few dis- 
jointed admissions—“‘you said you 
loved pictures so much that I thought 
perhaps the most beautiful time of all 
might be just looking quietly at a great 
many lovely ones.” 

“Oh, yes!” she said, and stopped. 
Plainly this was not the type of man 
with whom she could be at ease. 

But she was good-naturedly willing 
to help along the conversation. 
“Would you like to have me show 


it be?” she re- 








you my picture? The 
original I told you 
about, Silas 
Jest?” 

“Yes, but I dislike 
to trouble you to go 
upstairs for it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind 
that! I am never so 
happy as when I am 
going somewhere. I 
wish it were ten 
times as far.” 

Hazlitt smiled 
wryly. 

She came back 
slowly, carrying a 
very small canvas. 

He rose courte- 
ously and came for- 
ward to look at it. 

“Of course,” she 
apologized _regret- 
fully, “it is one of 
Jest’s earlier and 
poorer ones, or my 
father wouldn’t have 
been able to afford 
it.” 
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“It is very pretty, 
though,” Hazlitt 














what else to say. 
“It is adorable.” 
tribute. 


world for months 
crazy about him!” 


tainty that it was. 
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The girl beside them was openly in tears. Hazlitt 
and mother worries every day of her 


She warmed to the 


“I’ve wanted something by 
him more than anything else in the 


and months. I’m 


Her eyes were upon the canvas, but 
he divined that, beneath her lowered 
lashes, that almost holy reverence was 
again in their depths. 
she lifted them, and he saw to a cer- 


And_ suddenly 


“Oh,” she breathed, “if I ever, ever 


like that!” 


His voice was subdued, huskily ten- 
der. “Have you ever tried?” 
“Oh, I’ve daubed, but that is all! 


me a rattlebrains, 


life for fear I'll never have any sense. 
But I do know some things! I know 
enough to know that I’ll never paint— 
that way. My brother doesn’t know 
that much. He thinks he’s going to be 
able to write novels, and I wish you'd 
hear his stuff! He got his leg shot off 
in the war, and now he thinks he can 
turn his hand to some kind of work 
that doesn’t need legs—right off the 
bat, without half trying.” 

She shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently, and Hazlitt marveled at that lit- 
tle canny current of wisdom in the sea 
of her vain young folly. 

“Well, of course, all people who do 
things well have done them poorly at 
first. And they’ve all had to form their 
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looked slowly from the boy to her. 


own particular methods. I don’t suppose 
Horte or Lyman or Jest, any of them, 
go about painting in the same way.” 

She narrowed her eyes. 

“T’ve seen photographs of them all.” 
And it was as if she were seeing them 
still, “Those of Horte and Lyman 
were just plain photos, but the one of 
Jest showed him in his studio at work. 
He was wearing a Norfolk suit, tweed 
or mixed goods of some sort, belted in. 
And he was sitting in front of his easel 
leaning forward, all wrapped up in the 
thing he was painting. I don’t blame 
him. If I could paint things like that, 
I’d never take my eyes off from them.” 

Hazlitt smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“But tell me about your brother,” he 
urged gently, changing the subject. 
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She was perfectly 
willing to talk about 
herself and her affairs. 
She put the canvas on 
the table with lingering 
tenderness, and sat 
down. 

“Oh, we had a terri- 
ble time when he went 
across! Mother cried 
for a week after he 
went. But I had made 
him promise to get .his 
best-looking soldier 
friends to write to me, 
and he did, so, of 
course, I wrote to 
them. I was all the 
time fixing boxes and 
things to send across. 
The girls were all so 
jealous they didn’t 
know which way to 
look.” 

She paused for 
breath. 

“And this brother— 
is he the one who is go- 
ing to be married?” 
asked Hazlitt. 

“Oh, no, this is my oldest brother! 
It was the young one who got his leg 
shot off. He is so different since it 
happened—so kind of useless. It’s 
horrid! No one in our family has ever 
been lame before, and I can’t get used 
to it.” 

There was silence after that. The 
thoughtless thing she had said was so 
flagrantly cruel that even Hazlitt, in- 
ured by half a lifetime to deformity, 
could not speak. 

As for the girl, she sat reflectively 
silent, busy, no doubt, with her own 
shallow, little thoughts. Then she rose 
abruptly and took her canvas. 

“I think I’ll go to bed,” she said 
softly. ‘Good night.” 

He could hear her going up the stairs. 
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and, drawing his own chair within the 
glow of the green-shaded kerosene lamp 
on the table, he settled himself for an 
hour’s reading. 

When he was at last ready to go up, 
he stood a moment peering out into the 
night. The wind was changing, bustling 
in from the northwest. 

By morning, when the girl, as impu- 
dently modern in appearance as she had 
heen the day before, faced him across 
the breakfast table, the sun had com- 
pleted the miracle of clearing and was 
smiling on a raw, drenched world. 

“You said we would take a chance 
on getting through to Preston to-day,” 
was her observation, crowding close 
upon her casual “good morning.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “As soon as we 
are through breakfast we will walk 
down to the station and see what pros- 
pect there is of a train. 

“T can go with you this time.” She 
made uo effort to conceal her eagerness 
to be on the move. 

He nodded, then added, induced by a 
fleeting memory of her attire yesterday: 
“Dress yourself warmly, because it has 
turned quite cold!” 

She went upstairs promptly after 
completing her breakfast, and came 
down prepared for the jaunt, her feet 
shod in thin-soled, high-heeled pumps 
which showed no expectation of rub- 
bers. Hazlitt looked at them. Then, 
wearily, but unprotestingly, he pro- 
ceeded to put on his overcoat. 

The streets of the village offered poor 
walking facilities, but she managed to 
keep her footing easily, even grace- 
fully, and always two or three paces 
in advance of Hazlitt. 

Ai the station they found no prospect 
of a mended trestle before evening. 
Hazlitt was for waiting the few neces- 
sary hours, but the girl’s impatience 
and exasperation at this suggestion were 
sufficient to carry all obstacles before 
them. 
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1 en = 
somewnere: 


hire a 
Who wants to sit in this poky burg all 


“Can’t we car 
day’ There isn’t even a decent movie 
show. I’ve seen every picture adver- 
tised on the signboard for to-day. I 
was looking them over while you were 
finding out about the trains.” 

“But I 
for traveling by machine,” Hazlitt pon- 
dered. “We conld get stranded in some 
place worse than this.” 

“Oh, piffle! It is only twenty mile 
An automobile could make it ail rieht. 
Won’t you try to hire one—please ?” 

“T'am afraid it won't be wise, but if 
you will wait here, I'll step into one 
of these stores and inquire the condi- 
tion of the roads.” 

When he came ou 
ered a 
proudly. 

“Mr. Hazlitt, meet Mr. Merton.” 

Hazlitt gravely shook hands with a 
long, lank, beardless youth who 
too much embarrassed to explain his 
connection in the matter. 

The girl, however, immediately un- 
dertook to do this for him. 

“T saw Mr. Merton sitting in a ma- 
chine, and I thought he might know all 
about the roads, so T asked him. He 
says they aren’t had.” 

The boy was devouring the brilliant 
bit of artificiality with eyes which were 
too youthful to be critical. Hazlitt did 
not have the look of one altogether 
ready to accept Mr. Merton’s opinion 
as exnert, but before he could gather 
together response, 
that small image of femininity had done 
its work upon the boy’s gallantry. 

“Tl drive you over to Preston,” he 
committed himself recklessly. “We 
can drive up three miles and cross the 
river at the Pittsville bridge.” 

“Oh, how lovely of you!” said the 
girl. ° 

Hazlitt knitted his brows. 

“Do you feel reasonably sure that 


you can make the trip in safety?” 


wonder if the roads are fit 


he had d 
exhibited him 


COV- 


by 


suitor, and 


was 


the substance of a 
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“Oh, yes!” The youth withdrew his 
worshipful eyes from the idol long 
enough to reply. “I’ve driven over sev- 
eral times this winter.” 

“But this part of the country has no 
really good roads, and after this storm 
they can’t help but be worse.” ® 

“The roads are a little rough, but 
the mud won’t be bad.” * 

“Oh, please, Mr. Hazlitt, do come 
with us!” This from the feminine vi- 
sion. Then she intended to go whether 
he did or not. 

“Is this the car?” he inquired of the 
new and obviously preferred knight. 
He was indicating a runabout of an- 
cient design, with a rumble seat perched 
high up in the rear. 

“Yes, this is mine.” 

Hazlitt continued to eye the run- 
about dubiously. The girl was frankly 
quivering with impatience at his delay. 
Ah, well, as she had said before, it was 
only twenty miles! Perhaps they could 
manage to get that far. 

“Very well. I'll go with you, but you 
must promise to drive slowly and care- 
fully. And you will have to take us 
around to our boarding place first and 


It was a foregone conclusion that 
Fazlitt would be the one to sit on the 
rumble seat. He was. The girl snug- 
gled contentedly in beside the youthful 
driver, and the ancient conveyance rat- 


tled off. 


It did not require long to gather up 


their luggage and pay their bill. Haz- 
litt then arranged the girl's suit case in 
the bottom of the car, which left no 
room for his own large hand bag. This 
he proceeded to wedge firmly between 
the hood and mud guard, and then 
climbed slowly onto his perch. 

Their vehicle groaned and banged its 
way out of the village, and Hazlitt, 
perched high up on that rumble seat, 
kept his doubts to himself. He looked 
silently down upon the silly, enamored 
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pair below him, but he chose to remem- 
ber the one moment that he had seen 
glory in the girl’s eyes, and the one 
grain of wisdom which had come from 
between the rouged lips. Some time 
the flame of her great passion might 
burn away the dross! Meanwhile, her 
voice came to him: 

“Here is a decent stretch of road. 
Drive faster. I love to go fast.” 

Increased speed instantly sent the 
cold air rushing past Hazlitt’s head. 
They approached a railroad crossing at 
such furious speed that Hazlitt knew it 
would be impossible to stop, and so 
hoped intensely that there was no ap- 
proaching train. There was one, but 
somewhere in the distance. The an- 
cient gate tender was laboriously be- 
ginning to lower the striped gate when 
the lumbering conveyance came racing 
along. The descending gate threatened 
Hazlitt, in his exposed position, with 
annihilation, and he had to clasp his hat 
to his head and duck sharply to dodge 
the blow. Both unconscious of and in- 
different to his discomforts and wishes, 
the foolish pair beneath him simpered 
enitthusiastically. The boy drove rashly 
to prove himself the hero that he wasn’t. 
Hazlitt was tossed about accordingly 
on his perch until his crippled leg was 
tortured beyond endurance. The smell 
of gasoline assailed his sensitive nostrils. 
He leaned forward. 

“You don’t suppose this jouncing has 
sprung a leak in your gasoline tank?” 
he questioned. 

The boy was trying to catch some 
treasure from the rouged lips. 

“Oh, no!” he called back impatiently. 
“T often smell gasoline!” 

Hazlitt eyed the road ahead. He felt 
uneasy in his position. He would be 
sincerely glad when all of that oncom- 
ing road lay behind him. They rushed 
through a lake of a mud puddle, which 
spattered high, deluging Hazlitt’s im- 
maculate hand bag in its exposed posi- 
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tion and even reaching him in his 
equally immaculate overcoat. 

He watched the villages come and go. 
Really, they were getting on with this 
trip, but his lame leg was shot through 
and through with excruciating twinges 
of pain. 

The odor of gasoline, constantly as- 
sailing his nostrils, took on added 
pungency. He leaned forward again. 

“You are sure your gasoline tank is 
all right?” 

“Sure. Don’t let that bother you. 
This car is all to the good.” 

The girl, annoyed at the interrup- 
tion, cast him a fleeting glance of con- 
tempt and pity for his nervousness. 

Hazlitt again viewed the flying land- 
scape until they approached the out- 
skirts of Preston City. 

Again that sharp odor of gasoline. 
Then suddenly—flames. Flames that 
sprang tip about them everywhere. 

The car stopped promptly. The two 
in the seat below leaped out, the girl 
with a series of little, staccato squeals. 
Leaping was impossible for Hazlitt’s 
anatomy, but his movements were 
swift, and he descended rapidly, reath- 
ing the wet road in safety. With quiet 
presence of mind he hobbled forward 
and grasped his hand bag. 

“Step back!” he ordered the boy, who 
was hovering helplessly close to his rap- 
idly perishing possession. 

From behind them came a wail. 

“And my suit case—with the only 
painting I have in the world.” 

“T’ll get it for you,” said the boy. 

But Hazlitt interfered. 

“Donityventure near it,” he repeated. 
“Come away—farther. That's it.” 
For the whole framework was in 
flames now, burning frantically. 

Hazlitt, with his life and possessions 
saved, watched it calmly. 

The boy, clenching and unclenching 
his fists, watched it, too. 
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“Dad won’t ever trust me with an- 
other one,” he said. 

The speech brought Hazlitt to a 
sharp realization of just what this loss 
really meant to the boy. He reached 
for his wallet and extricated two clean, 
new bills. They constituted a ridicu- 
lously extravagant fee for bringing two 
passengers from Wallach village, but 
he gave them to the boy cheerfully, 
even insisted that they be accepted. 

During this proceeding the girl be- 
side them was openly in tears. 

“T’ll get more clothes, I suppose, 
after I’ve waited long enough, but I 
don’t know when I'll ever get another 
picture.” 

Hazlitt looked slowly from the boy 
to her. She had ignored him almost to 
the point of insult; by her indifference 
she denied the ,existence of any charm 
in his masculinity. But he could not 
forget that one moment when he had 
seen adoration in her eyes—adoration 
that was for him; that had sent its 
healing warmth to the roots of his soul. 
So human is the longing for appre- 
ciation ! 

He stooped suddenly in the muddy 
road and unfastened his bag. He dug 
to where a canvas lay flat on the very 
bottom, and, without, explanation, 
handed it to her. 

“You may have this, to replace that 
other one,” he said. 

It was fresh canvas, undeniably new, 
and it contained a bright glimpse into 
an old-fashioned garden, with a girl on 
an old-fashioned garden bench—such a 
girl as could have been created by but 
one unmistakable hand. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “Oh!” And 
reverence spread into her voice. “It is 
Silas Jest’s! I never saw that one of his 
before.” 

Hazlitt smiled. 

"No one has,” he said gently, “ex- 
cept himself.” And he added, “Silas 
Jest, you know, is not his real name.” 
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A COMEDY 


OLA FISHER 
who plays Belinda 
with great charm. 


“1¥~ O Belinda Carter, from the mo- 
| ment she makes her first beauti- 
ful bow to society, life is just 
one series of devoted suitors and mat- 
rimonial proposals. For Belinda is an 
heiress and very fascinating. Perhaps 
her triumphs have made her, at twenty- 
little confident of 
charms, but she is an adorable, intensely 
romantic Belinda, and 
for “the right man.” 

We see her first on the board walk 

\tlantic City, rejecting the sloy 
witted, unimaginative Vaughan QOuter- 
bridge, with his family traditions, he- 
cause he is too safe, and she wants a 
man she can “worry over, and 
about, and be jealous of, and worship 
and adore, and tease and bully and be 
frightened of—and that’s final.” 

Then comes a glimpse of her out mo- 
toring with Ralph Kingsland, a clean- 
cut, earnest, romantic boy of twenty, 
who throws his heart at her feet. As 
he says, she is far too good for him, 
for he has “‘lived a man’s life, and all 
that.” 


four; A too her 


she is waiting 


fuss 


Jelinda is amused, but her “no” 
is kind and sisterly. 


3ELINDA: I’m not saying you don’t believe 
you're sincere; I'm sure you do. But when 
you've seen more of life, felt more, donc 
more, perhaps then it wouldn’t be I that you'd 
count the world well lost for. So hadn't we 
better wait? 

RaLteH (cagerly): 

BELINDA: 


Will you wait? 
I can’t promise. All | can say 


By Roi Cooper Megrue 


Author of “Vea for Uhree,” eic. 


Witntam CourreNnay 
is a handsome. debo- 
nair John Leighton. 


is that I’m as fond of you as I am of any 
one, Little boy, little boy, don’t let me make 
cross! You see, I've such good reason 
for deciding as I have. I’ve flirted a lot in 
my time—I’ve been engaged—lI’ve been kissed 

l’vye been in a man’s arms—I've had little 
thrills and flutters—I'’ve done all the things 
cirls do that we pretend they don’t. But I 
know Ive never felt the big thing, the real 
thing that makes you suffer and laugh, and 
cry and be glad, and wonder, and be fright- 
ened that you are so happy—that glorious 
thing that perhaps may come to me some day, 
and if it should, and | were married to some 
ne else, how hideous it would he for all of 
us! For | should be game 
rather risk the 


you 


enough to die 
chance of never 


and then lose it. 


rame. I'd 

having it than to have it 

Do you see? 

RaLpeuH (slowly): IT think so—a little. I 

suppose it must be wonderful! 
Betinna: I know it must. 

hoth find it some day. 

You've been bully 

mind my asking you again? 

\s often as you like. 
RALPH: You sort of 

it so seriously I 

like that—- 
BELINDA: 


Let’s hope we 


RALPH: You don't 
BeLINDA: 
worried me, 
don’t know 


taking 
I'm not deep 


I wish I took it lightly. 
RaLrpH: And J always thought you were 

sort of fickle! 
BELINDA: 

friend. 


As a fiancée, yes; but not as a 

Again, on the sands at Palm Beach, 
Belinda sits talking with a rather hand- 
some, cynical, amusing man in his early 
forties. Nigel Gordon’s proposal is 
not an impassioned one, but almost 
cold-blooded. He is, however, one of 
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On the board walk at Atlantic City, Belinda receives 


the few 
elinda, 
she 


men who have bored 


never 
amuses her, and whom 
believes to be kind—although at 
times she is conscious of something sin- 
ister about him, which makes her afraid. 
She finally consents to his unique pro- 
posal of a trial engagement. 


NiceL: Just quictly—secretly, if you wish 
—he my fiancée fc- six months. It'll make 
me feel I’ve a bit of a chance. It'll mean I’ve 
really the right to be with you. You can 
test me out at breakfast, lunch, dinner, supper 
—in gay mood, in grave. You can see how 
I behave under all sorts of conditions— 
I’m sick, when I’m well. 
months, rain or shine. 


who 


when 
Try me out for six 


a proposal of marriage from Vaughan Outerbridge. 


INDA It's a queer id | 
at it can do you any good 
Nicet: Nor you any harm 
BELINDA: No-o. All right. Six months 

from now. We'll be up in the country then 

Come for the week-end, and I'll say “yes” 

or “no” definitely. 

Nicet (leaning toward her): You dar- 
ling! Aren’t we to—how do they say it? 
plight our troth with— 

BELINDA 


don't 


(drawing back): 


No, we'rc 
This is to be purely a 


not. 
mental engagement, 
under the proper auspices of old Mr. Plato 
himselfi—with no plightings at all. You 
agree? Otherwise—— 

NicEL: Since you impose the 
BeLinpA: Very well, then 

but nobody is to know. 


condition 
We're en- 
gaged, 





New 
Nicet: As you wish, my -darling.- (He 
bends and kisses her hand.) 

BELINDA: So that’s settled. Now let's go 
swim. Give me your hand, fiance. It 
looks like a heavy undertow, doesn’t it ’ 

Some months later, at the Carter 
place in Westchester, Belinda and her 
father are entertaining a house party. 
Young Ralph Kingsland, Nigel 
don, and Vaughan Outerbridg¢ 
there, as Lucile 


ior a 


(Gor- 
are 
well as Berkeley, a 


dashing, widow, and 


impecunious 
Georgy Haile, one of those gay. but 


really pathetic, girls who spend their 
But the 
real lion of the occasion is a new man 
whom Belinda has recently met—John 
Leighton, a writer of popular plays. 
He had piqued her interest in a manner 


Seated 


summers in social sponging. 


that is refreshingly new to her. 
with him in the conservatory, Belinda 
suddenly orders the lights turned on. 
Why did you do that? 
Oh, I don’t know. 
You must have he 


Jonn: 
BELINDA 
JoHN: IL see 
ing me lo proposc 
Betinpa: Why do you say that? 
Jonux: Oh, moonlight and 
llowers—it’s a 


madness 
conventional set 
vrcat avowal, isn’t it? And 
used to that sort of thing 
SELINDA Iam. And tired « 
proposed to ‘just because it's the time and 
place and | happen to be the 
some man—some 
who won't make love to me 
Joun: Are you really? 
BELINDA (heartily): Indeed 
JouHN: Then don’t worry 
foundly) You've met him. 
Lucite (leading the others in): Ah, here 
you are, Belinda, tucked away as usual with 
a new and fascinating man! 
BELINDA: New, yes: but I haven't known 
him long cnough to be sure of the fascina- 
tion. 


And then the talk turns to travels 
and to Havana, from whence Lucile 
has just returned. 


ing 
you mus 
I'm 
girl I'm s 


keen to meet sensible man 


I am! 
(Bowing pro- 


The 
sail 


Lucite: I wouldn’t have missed it. 
trip was marvelous! And when vou 
into that wonderful harbor—— 

Joun: Yes, isn’t it wonderful? The 
quaint, narrow streets of a civilization long 
since past, the queer foreign types, the old- 
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fashioned, uncomfortable hotels; the noise— 
the eternal noise—the excitement of jai./ai, 
th the roulette; the hum and fascina- 
tion of the tropics—it is indeed another world 
right at our door, 

Lucite: You've described it perfectly. 
Well, may have your 
Give me the cool spots. 

Carrer: Right. I'd like to take a peek at 
Chamonix again before I die. I can see that 
ittle river now rushing through the town. 

Joun: Isn’t it inspiring? And to wake up 
in the morning to find Mont Blanc towering 
Did you ever 


races, 


VAUGHAN: you 


tropics 


ver you through the window ! 


climb Mont Blane, Mr. Carter? 

Carter: Through a telescope. From the 
hotel veranda I watched a bunch of men go- 
ing up the crevices. 

Joun: Those little black dots against the 
snow—even that is thrilling. And yet when 
you've reached the top, it is only the sense 
of achievement that \lmost 
the summit it’s snowing and you 
can't see anything 

GsEORGY (turning the conversation): 
hout your new play, Mr. Leighton 
But } haven't any new play. 

| thought a playwright 

i new play 
I fear there are many popular mis- 
oncentions about playwrights. 

RALPH You know, | think 

It doesn’t sound hard 
No, it doesn’t W hy don’t you? 
All you need is just an idea and 
people talking just as we are 


rewards you. 


always on 
Tell 


JouN: 


always 


il 


write a 


dialoguc 
a good cast 
JouN: That's about all 


aud 


Alone with Belinda again, John con- 
fesses that he is really shy, and that it 
has taken years to acquire the protec- 
tive coloration gained by hiding himself 
behind small talk. 
know 


Betinpa: I'm beginning to 
You're a bit of a liar? 

Joun: Of course. Lies are only a form 
of imagination, and even a poor playwright 
has to have some imagination 

BELINDA: I fib, too. 

Joun: Naturally. 

3ELINDA: 


you. 


You're a woman. 

Will you answer me something 

truthfully? Have you ever been abroad? 
JoHN: Never. 

BettnpA: So you didn’t climb Mont Blanc 
—twice? 
JoHn: Not even once. 
Betrnpa: And Havana? 
Joun: Never 

suspect me? 


saw it. What made you 
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BELINDA: Your eyes—they gave you away. 
. You've nice eyes. 

JoHN: Not very dependable evi- 
dently. But don’t you understand? Ii / 
describe the place, then the other person can’t 
describe it; and most people are so deadly, 
hideously inarticulate and dull when they at- 
tempt descriptions, | like to prevent ’em. Ii 
you say it first, they can’t say it at all. And 
you know you'll say it shorter than they 
would, and if you don’t, well, nobody minds 
listening to himself, anyhow. 

3ELINDA: It's a splendid scheme. 1] 
I've really donc 


ones, 


think 
it my self lots of times, but 
only sort of haphazard. I’ve never worked 
it oui scientifically as you have. We are con- 
genial, aren't we? 

Joun: W< be—shall we say as 
one liar to another tibber? 

Betinpa: And the income 
really agree with father? 

Joun: Well, you see, agreement is an 
enemy to conversation. If you agree with 
a man, he can’t keep on with his discussion 
If you argue, he’ll go on forever. But noth- 
ing stops a chap’s exposition of his brilliant 
ideas so quickly as to assure him they are 
brilliant. He can’t disagree with you on that, 
and he can’t keep harping on what you've ad- 
mitted. So I merely agreed with your father. 
I always agree. 

3ELINDA: It’s a sound philosophy, and 
amusing. But, income tax or not, I want you 
to be nice to father. I want him to like the 
people I like. Of course, he doesn’t know 
much about the theater and its people. He's 
more interested in bridge builders and stcel 
men and iron and Oh, my ring—please! 
(The jewel with which she has been toving 
rolls to the floor.) 

JoHN (picking if up): What an unusual 
stone! The coloring, the rays—I never saw 
one like it before—hut orice. 

3ELINDA: I’m mad about 
Nigel Gordon got it for me. Oh, he didn't 
give it to me. It’s a present from father; 
but when I was trying to find just what | 
wanted—well, Nigel knows a lot about stones, 
and he discovered 
I think he said. 

JoHN: Gordon! | sec. Did 
know Mrs. Horace Kent? 

Betinpa: No. But tell me 
self and your plays. Is it fun to write them? 

JouN (after considerable interesting talk 
upon his hobby): | hope I haven't bored 
you with my educational chatter on the 
theater. 

BELINDA: 


scem to 


tax—did you 


star sapphires 


this for me at Cartier’s, 


you ever 


about your 


Not in the least. You know 
you said agreement was an enemy to con- 
versation. To tell you the truth, that’s the 
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only reason I’ve been arguing—to -bring ‘yeu 
out.. And now ‘that d’ve heard you, | agree 
with you perfectly. And I like you awfully. 
Jounx: Thanks. 
BELINDA (suddenly): Are you married? 
JouNn: Good heavens, no! 
BELINDA: 
Jou iE | 
to me, 


You don’t believe in marriage? 
won't say that. But marriage, 
resembles prohibition: it's all right 
ior the other fellow, but not for me. 1 have 
too much sense of self-preservation to think 
I could succeed where so many others have 
failed 
BELINDA: Then haven't 
happy husbands ? 
Joun No. 
BeLtinpa’ Yes 
Well, we argue; you know 
my creed. But, anyhow, | don’t intend to 
add to the number of the unhappy ones. 
Never ? 
Never! 


BELINDA: It is 


you seen many 


Have you? 


Joun: won't 


BELINDA 
JOuN: 
such a comfort to meet a 
man like you. 

Is it? 

BetinpA: To find one that’s congenial and 
entertaining, to feel that you can say any- 
thing you like to him, without chains, and 
never skid; to know that all of a sudden he 
isn't going to misunderstand and slop over, 
and try to hold your hand or want to pro- 
pose, when all that’s been in your mind is to 
a pleasant paly talk. Oh, i 


Joun (suspicious) 


have 
ful! 

Joun: 
famously 


is wonder- 


Great! We're going to get along 
Whereupon a trip to town with a 

dinner and_ theater 

planned for the 


party of two is 
following evening. 
John suggests that some time Belinda 


must come to dine with him at his 


with its marvelous view of the city, the 
lights, and his unusual garden. 


BELINDA: It sounds fascinating May I 
really come? 
Joux: You must 


object 


Oh, your father won't 


BerinpA: Why should he? 

Joun: I believe it’s not quite the conven- 
tional thing in your world for .a 
woman to dine alone with a 


young 
man in his 
rooms. 
BELINDA: 
plays 
in - 


Yes, I’ve gathered that from the 


I've seen. Some one always’ breaks 


Joun: Not at my place. But, really, I 











Beuinpa: TP cee i 
INDA: I’m so keen to meet some man—some sensible man—who won’t make love to me. 
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Shouldn't want to fall from your father’s 
good graces, if I ever succeed in getting in 
them. 

BettnpA: Oh, he won’t mind! ~He 
me—I trust myseli—and you! 

JouHN: Bully! Shall we say 
to-night, at 

That nice boy, Ralph Kingsland, still 
imagines himself in love with. Belinda, 
though 
his 


trusts 


a weck from 


seven? 


understand 
opportunity he advice 
from John, who, as ‘a man of the world 


and a playwright, 


he cannot her. \t 


first 


Seeks 


inust know a lot about 
women.”’ 


RALPH lhere’s a girl, and | keep on pro- 
posing to her and it doesn’t do 
She just » °eps on saying “no.” She admits 
she’s fond of me. Says I'm a “nice boy 
Chat crazy, and when | 
to go to t devil or run 


1 
vood,. 


any 


drives m¢ threaten 


away, she smiles 





Bettnpa: It is such a comfort to meet a man like you! 


Joun (suspicious): Is it? 
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and says. 1 couldn’t do that—it would make 
her unhappy \nd if my running away 
would make her unhappy, why the deuce 
doesn’t she keep me here by marrying me? 
| don’t understand her 

JoHN: Possibly she 
herseli Few ri 


Oo you, rt 


doesn't understand 
us do She ecls 
And she ki 


very sure 
COUTS¢ 


1IOWS you're 
jealous? 
RALPH: 


Jou N 


You bet he does! 
That's a sensation all women lo 
to create It's one ol their unpleasant trai 
You s« young man, you're 
heart run away with your head 
do that i 
building 
You'd 


think 


letting your 
You wouldn't 
painting a picture or 
a tunnel or performing an operation 
think It’s only with love we don't 
We just plunge blindly ahead. 4; 
profession, in a business, we men try t 
the rules; we study 
No on 
or mastering 


you were 


a 
» learn 
; but no one studies court 
bothers about learning to k 
some of the rules of the 


ship 


mat 
riage game. And it’s 
quite a game We 
blunder on, 
for the 
fearing 
and 

f ¢ al 
This 


of yours 


hoping 

bes t 

the worst 

usually 
come 


our 
true, 
young woman 
he’s it 
tractive ? 
RaLpH: Wonder- 
ful! 
Joun: 


lar? 


And popu- 


RALPH: Every 
one is simply nutty 
over her. She’s used 
to too much 
tion 

Joun: Well, you 
ought to do the op 
posite of what she 
expects; pique her 
curiosity, arouse her 
interest, practice the 
unusual, avoid the 
obvious, don’t do 
what everybody else 
does, and you'll 
stand out head and 
shoulders above ’em 
Use your head, and 
give your heart a 
vacation. 


Lt is little 
Georgy Haile, 
however, 


atten 


who 
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Betinpa: Do you realize how 
gives Ralph the best advice upon the 
subject. She that he is, 
always will be, quite out of the 

i with Belinda, and, having con- 
vinced him of this, she artfully man- 
ages to turn his attention to herself. 

A little later, Nigel Gordon, saunter- 
ing into the deserted room, 
a beaded hand bag upon the sofa. He 
opens ic and examines the contents. 
Glancing around cautiously, he takes 
from the bag a diamond bracelet and 
thrusts it calmly into his pocket; then 
he rings for the butler, to whom he 
hands over the bag to be delivered to 
its owner. John 


knows and 
run 
ning 


disc vers 


Presently Leighton 


enters. 
JoHN : I 
Mr Gordon 
NIGEL: 


don't believe you remember me, 
1 do 
Joun: Last year at a house party at Pine- 
hurst; I recall it quite well. My friend Mrs. 
Collamore lost rather a handsome necklace. 
Nice: I don’t remember the incident. 
Joun: And later that spring, at White 
Sulphur— 


Don't believe 


loathsome 


your sense of calm superiority actually is? 


Did T see you there, 
appallingly stupid remembering people. 
JOHN: | 


too? I'm 


was there, but we didn’t happen 
\t White Sulphur, during the Red 
benefit, Mrs. Steven Denby missed 

quite a valuable watch 
NickL: Your friends are 
Joun (aunheeding): Detectives were em- 
ployed, servants discharged—but neither the 
thie! nor the property was ever discovered. 
NIGEL: 
r¢ ally ] 
with me! 


to meet. 
Cross 


unfortunate. 


I uare say that often happens, but 
fail to see what all this has to do 
Joun: Nothing, of course—except that at 
Pinehurst and White Sulphur we were both 
present, and here we are again. Those things 
sometimes happen in threes, and I’m hoping 
there won’t be any similar unfortunate coin- 
cidences here. 

NIGEL! Let's he pe not. lf 
might almost seem as ifi—— 


there were it 


Joun: As if one of us were a thief? I 
quite agree with you. (Upon BeELinpa’s en- 
trance the subject is quickly dropped.) 

A little later the secret, trial engage- 
ment between the cool Mr. Gordon and 


his charming hostess is definitely ter- 
minated. 


“T promised nothing but a 
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JoHN: in my world we don’t care so much how things look; it’s what people do. 


Magazine 


In your 


world appearances are everything. 


six months’ — trial.” Belinda. 
“You've had it, and you haven’t made 
good. It’s ‘no,’ finally, definitely, ir- 
revocably. I won't 
matter. Good night.” 

sy this time Lucile Berkeley’s bag 
has been restored to her and she has 
discovered the loss of her valuable dia- 
mond bracelet. Before sending for a 
detective, John prevails upon Mr. Car- 
ter to let him handle the situation. The 
guests are apprised of the loss and the 
butler questioned and acquitted. 


Savs 


even discuss the 


EA That puts me in an awkward posi 
You see, | happened to be the one who 
found the bag there on the couch. And then 
| rang for Parker. If vou want to search 
me or my things 

3ELINDA: Don't be absurd! 

JoHN: 1 don’t imagine searching any on¢ 
will he 
occurred at 

NIGEL (in his ear): 
to Belinda 

Joun (after a slight pause): After all 
sorts of suspicions had been proved false, 
the necklace—it was a necklace then—was 
found where it had slipped behind the cush- 
ions of a couch—rather like this one! 


tion 


recall an episode that 
Pinchurst last winter 
Don't! 


necessary. 1 


I'm engaged 





one 


that 
aged 


r all 
alse, 
—was 
‘ush- 
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But a search behind the cushions of 
the couch fails to reveal the missing 
bracelet. Then Nigel strolls over, his 
hands in his pockets, to try his luck. 
He is successful. From a distant cor- 
ner, hidden in the upholstery, he pulls 
out the diamond bracelet. 

JoHn (alone with Bevinna): May I ask 
you something that I meant to earlier—and 
you. won't think me impertinent? (She 

uls.) Are you engaged? 

BELINDA (gently): Would you mind? 

JoHN (alarmed): 1? Not in the least. 
iit you’re far too nice a girl to make a 
mess of things. You're like the flower that 
just naturally turns toward the sun for affec 
on. But sometimes the Hower makes a mis 
take and it’s not the sun, after all—merely 

1 electric lamy 

BELINDA: \nd 
ou want to insulate 
me from a short cir- 
wit ? 

JoHN: I'd like to 

| may. 

BELINDA: But it’s 


tll merely imper- 
onal— merely pro- 
ective ? 

JouHNn: Exactly! 
Your affections are¢ 
no business of mine. 

SELINDA: OF 
course ['m cneaged. 

Joun: Oh! And 
ifter all vou said 
hefore that vou 
Vere so tired of be- 
ing made love to— 


BeLinpa: But you 
can’t believe all I 
say any more than, 
rom your own ad- 


missions, T can hbe- 


lieve all you say. 
(NIGEL enters and 
tands listening.) 
Joon: Now, I 
suppose, you won't 
come to my place a 
week from to-night. 
BELINDA: But of 
course I will I'm 
looking forward to 
t. It'll be quite an 
adventure 





again, Belinda, in a bewitching pink 
gown, is just finishing dinner with John 
in his charming apart: .ent overlooking 
the wonderful lights of Broadway. 

BeLinpA: Well—alone with an author, sip- 
ping champagne! If I were only smoking, 
too, l’d represent perfectly the popular con- 
ception of a dramatist and his leading lady in 
their hours of naughty ease 

Joun: In my world we don’t care so much 
how things look; it’s what people do. In 
your world appearances are everything. ~ 

BeLInDA: Yet if a woman is clever, no 
one really knows anything about her. If | 
were your leading lady 

Joun: You are 

Betinpa: Is this a proposal? 

Joun It is not! You are the leading 
lady of my affectionate friendship. 





And when the  Betinpa: I wish you joy of your little joke. 
curtain rises Joxun: But, Belinda, you don’t understand! It’s all a hideous mistake 











JOHN : 


of the church across the street—no, | don’t know its name 


—no, I don’t know the address—it’s on Forty-fifth Street, 


just a small church. 


BELINDA: You’re always so definitely im- 
personal. Do you realize that never 
have you flattered me? The best you've done 
is to say, “We're congenial”—which merely 
means you think I’m like you. And I’m not 
so sure I consider that complimentary I 
want to be made a fuss over 


once 


Joun: Don’t you always say you don’t 
wish to be made love to? 
BeLtinpA: But I resent your not doing it, 


just the same. 

Joun: How like a woman! 

BeLttnpDA: That’s what you men always say 
when you're floored for a really good answer 

JoHN (smiling): Then, having been 
crushed to earth, perhaps I'd better rise again 
—to show you my lights. 

BELINDA: Do you realize how loathsome 
your sense of calm superiority is? 

JouNn: Quite; but I can’t help it. 

BeLinpA: If you knew how whole-heart- 
edly I detest conce it! 

Joun: You don’t think I’m conceited? 

BELINDA: But I do—and vain and cow- 
ardly, and—and—oh, ve gods, how conceited! 
Joun: Why? 
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Information! Information, I want to get the number 


Because—becaus« 
The usual feminine rea- 


BELINDA: 
JoHN: 
son 
3ELINDA: Not in the least. | 
merely hesitated in order to giv 
me time to your vices 
You're a you'r 
alraid to marry. You're vain be 
cause you think you are seli-suffi 
cient; you feel you don’t need 
wile, and, of course, in your hon 
est moments you know you «& 
You're conceited because 


catalogue 


coward becausc¢ 


you it 
above and beyond 
all women — “silly little dears, 
merely useful to analyze and put 
on the stage because, more’s th¢ 
pity, you really can’t do withou 
‘em in your darned old plays 


lieve you art 


JoHN: But | have an idea of 
play without any women. 
BetinpA: Yes, | know. You 
told me, and it’s’ dull 
JoHN (surprised): Did I tell 
you? 
3ELINDA: No, but T don’t want 
to hear it. \ren't you all the 
things | said? 
Joun: | may be a coward about 
marriage My mother says so 
You'd find her a sympathetic audi 
ence 
BELINDA You mean your 
mother actually wants her son to 
marry? 
Joux: Most emphatically. She’s at me all 
the tim She wants me to be a father 
BetinpA: Your future children’s grand 
mother must be nice. 
JouNn: She’s the nicest, bulliest, best mother 


No one that I like very 
much could fail to do that. But don’t get 
me started. I’m pretty keen on mothers 
Good mothers deserve happiness. God knows 
they carn it sacredly. 


ve u’d love her. 


BELINDA: When you talk like that, I could 
fairly hug you. 
Joux: Don’t, please—or I might have to 


violate my sacred principles and make love 
to you! 

Betinpa: And you're afraid to? 
inhumanly superior. 

JounN: Superior! Good Lord, little girl, 
how can any one be superior? I don’t see, 
really I don’t. We're all, except to the one 
or two, such little trifles. 

BELINDA: Just when I’m sure about you, 
you disarm me by some speech like that. 

Joux: But you aren’t really cross, or 
you'd never have let me see so much of you 
this last week. 


You are 














le 


ul 


uld 


to 
Ve 


are 
‘irl, 
sec, 


one 


rou, 


or 
you 











BeLinDA: But I haven’t been quite fair to 
Nigel. 

Joun: I haven’t gone in for protecting 
your fiancé yet. He can do that for him- 
self, if he can. 

BELINDA: By all proper rules he ought to 
burst in at that door. 

JoHN: Any minute. 

BeLinpA: I'll hide in your bedroom. I 
couldn’t think of being so unfaithful to your 
plays as to hide anywhere but in your bed- 


room. By the way, what have you done 
with my star sapphire? 
Joun: I haven't sold it, nor even lost it. 


(fle crosses to a hidden wall safe ) 

BettnpaA: What on earth did you want it 
or ? 

JoHN: That you shall 
know when you leave to- 
night. 

BeLinpa: It's quite a 
mystery 

JoHN: Quite (The 
utler enters with the 
mnouncement that Mr. 
NIGEL Gorvon is calling.) 

BELINDA (with a squeal 
f delight): There! 
What does he want? 


JoHn: Just a little 
matter of business 
BELINDA: But he 


mustn’t see me 

JoHN: Why not? It’s 
perfectly innocent 

BELINDA But Nigel's 
not the sort to think so. 
Oh, dear! 

JoHN: Then away 
with you into the bed- 
room 

BELINDA: T never be- 
lieved this would happen. 

JoHN: Sometimes life 
imitates the theater \n 
angry fiancé has been 
known to burst in. May- 
he he does suspect you're 
here Setter hurry. 
(She disappears just a 
moment before Nick. en- 
ters.) Ah, Gordon, not 
altogether an unexpect- 
ed visit! You've come 
to—— 

NiceL: I’ve come to 
take Miss Carter home. 

JoHn: Then you were 
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but I was afraid perhaps you hadn’t. As it 
is, it’s quite all right. 
NiceLt: May I ask 
Joun: Certainly. I hardly anticipated 
you'd be obliging enough to call on me, unless 
the bait in my little trap was as alluring as 
Miss Carter is. So I set the bait; you've bit- 
ten, and here you are in the trap. 
NiceEL: I’ve no inclination to discuss 
Joun: Of course you haven't. You didn’t 
think you were to be in a trap at all; you 
thought I’d be. You expected to stir rather 
a nasty mess over Miss Carter’s presence 
here; you fancied that for her sake I'd keep 
quiet about your jewcl-studded past, just as I 
did that night you—recovered Mrs. Berke- 
ley’s bracelet. But forewarned—— (Rais- 











listening that nicht Miss RALPH: And we'll sneak away—just quietly. ‘If we did the church 


Carter and I made this 


thing, | know I'd say “no” when I meant “yes.” 


engagement. I hoped so, Georcy: [ can't risk that. We'll do it quietly. 
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HANNAH: 

all upset mvself, too. Ive got 
ing his voice) Oh, Hannah! 
ner room, the door of 
all evening, enters 


(from an im 
which has been ajar 
3ELINDA’S maid, a sweet- 
faced, elderly woman, who has been her 
childhood nurse. HANNAH’s presence has 
been arranged as a part of JouN’s plan, Br- 
LINDA herself being unaware of a chaperon 
for her “adventure.” HANNAH, having been 
identified, is dismissed.) 

Joun: I fancy there'll be no unpleasant 
chatter now about Miss Carter’s visit. 
There’ll be no trading of my silence for 
yours. 

Nicer: You're quite clever. 

JoHN: Quite. One doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a crook to imagine what a crook 
would do under certain circumstances. 

Nice: And may I ask again 


Miss Belinda, I never knew you to be 


got a terrible 


Joun: Certainly. My 
plan is this: You are 
merely to write Miss 
Carter a letter now, tell- 
ing her that you stol 
Mrs. Be rkeley’s bracelet 
You may make up an 
touching excusc you lik 
—business troubles, tem 
what 
you pleas« but for her 
sake you insist 
breaking 
meiit 


porary madness, 
upol 
your 
heroic 
that 
if you 
must 
plain 
NIGEL 
won't do it 
JouNn 


cneage 
renuncia- 
thing 

wish, but you 
make the 


tion sort of 


facts 


Come, come, 
what's the use of bluff- 
ing? You stole those 
things at the Collamores’, 
the Denbys’ 
NIGEI 
proof 


Phere’s 1 


Joun (taking out Bi 
LINDA’S st sapphire ) 
Did you ever see. this 
ring? 

NIGEI Never 

Joun: You appropri- 
ated it from Mrs. Horac« 
Kent; you subsequently 
sold it to Miss Carter 
a fine, rotten trick! You 
said it came from Car- 
tier’s. They say it didn’t; 


so heartless. I’m reputation is 


their 
that a 

helieve them. I've 
identifies it as her ring; we 
it came to Miss Carter through you— 
pretty clear chain of evidence. 

NicEL: Excellent! As you say, there’s no 
use bluting. About the other thing—well, | 
thought I’d covered my trail rather well. But 
the ring—— Unfortunate I should bump 
into you. But if I should now throw this 
through the window, the evidence would be 
vone. 

Joun: But your confession wouldn't be. 

NiceL: TI don’t believe I've made a con- 
fession. 

JoHN: But you have. And it won’t be 
entirely my word against yours. (Where- 
upon JOHN summons his butler, who has been 
stationed in another room within carshot of 
the conversation.) Write that letter and 


and 


’ . 
headache! such jury would 
secn 


Irs. Nents she 


know 





pri- 
“act 
ntly 
- 
You 
‘ar- 
n't; 
1 is 
yuld 
seen 
we 
a 


sno 
i, | 
But 
amp 
this 
1 be 


be. 
con- 


t be 
lere- 
been 
t of 

and 


] 
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hen clear out—out of Miss Carter's life, out 
mine. | give you my word there'll be no 
ihlicity, no prosecution. I’ve visited Sing 


Sing, and I’ve no desire to send any one there 


Nickt: Thanks, but | don’t intend to go 

Sing Sing, and | don’t intend to write the 

iter You're leaving Miss Carter out 
You Sec, sh« loves me she ‘d Torgive 


JOHN: She'll have no chance to; and she 
han't marry you. I’ve decided that. 
NIGEL: Really? 
concern of yours 
JouN: But I’m making them my concern. 
ucan have half an hour in the next room 
» think it over. If 1 don't have that letter 
hen, vou'll go to the Tombs, | promise you. 
Nicki: And break Belinda’s heart! 
JoHN: 1 doubt if her heart is so fragile 
mu could break it. (Under guard of 
‘r, NIGEL ts ushered into an adjoi 
om.) 
BELINDA (reéutering): Has he 
(JouN nods.) 
jouN: Very 
Be_tnpDA: Well, his coming here gave me 
thrill quite in your best dramatic manner. 
| yot excited waiting to be discovered. Now 


I'm disappointed. 


Miss Carter's affairs are 


Business successful ? 


JouHN: The evening isn’t over yet. 
INDA: You know, waiting in there I 
id quite a lot of thinking. 
about youand me. I’ve known you a weck, 
haven't 1? And meanwhile you and 1 have 
had seven lunches, seven theaters, seven sup 


Pleasant thoughts 


\llowing sixteen 
hours for the respectable part of a day, we've 
een together for about ten hours every day 
or seven days. 

JoHN: I suppose we have 

BELINDA: | believe you’ve compromised 
me. Lots of my friends—yours, too, I sup- 
pose—have seen us together, and you said in 
my world appearances count. 

JoHN: But what are we.to do about it? 

BELINDA: I’ve been reflecting. Being to- 
gether so much, we must have amused cach 
other, or we could never have stood it. As 
you say, we are congenial. 

JounN: What's this leading up to? 

BELINDA: Well—why don’t you propose to 
me? 

Joun: I? But you’re engaged! 

BELINDA: Yes, but it’s never too late to 
break. Of course, I shouldn't want to lose 
Nigel unless I «were sure of some one else. 
I’m getting on—I’m twenty-two. 

Joun: Really? I should have given you 
twenty-four. 

Betinna: That's nice of you. I'm twenty- 
six 


pers, and six dinners. 


JouN: You're poking fun at me in all this. 
Just because I’ve said I won't marry, because 
| haven't poured out on you the usual flat- 
tering drivel, you've decided to humiliate me 

add me to your conquests in spite of my- 
sel 

Betinpa: You've a wonderful sense of 
character analysis. 

Joun: I must admit that 
ask you, what would you say? 
Be.inpA: What do you think I'd say? 

JouN: I think you'd say “no.” 

BELINDA: You are discerning. 

Jounx: Good! Then, Belinda, will you 
marry me? 

BELINDA: Yes 

Jonn: Yes? You don’t mean it? 

BELINDA: Oh, but I do! 
Of course, there aren't any witnesses, but 
you're a man of honor; you'll stick to your 
word \nd, of course, if we were married, 
we wouldn't see half as much of each other 
as we have lately. (JoHN is plunged into 

uch ecstasy that he can think of nothing 
sufficiently ecstatic to say. A moment later 
Mr. RALPH KINGSLAND is announced, and 
BELINDA again dashes into the bedroom, In 
an excitement due to mingled amazement and 
jov, JOHN sees the telephone and thinks of 

mother.) 


Well, if I did 


Yes, yes, yes! 


Joun (having got his connection): By 
Jove! By Jove! Oh, hello! Is this you, 
mother? Well, I’ve met her. You're going 
to be a grandmother. Oh, a—well—I don't 
Just a perfect peach. You'll adore 
her as I do. She loves you already. We'll 
motor up to-morrow. Who is she? Oh, of 
Belinda Carter. Certainly you've 
heard of her. No, she isn’t. She may seem 
so Well—ves, because everybody’s crazy 
about her. I tell you she’s a darling! No, 
not in that way. (RALPH enters.) Vain and 
spoiled? Oh, mother, that’s because she’s 
popular! Of course, she’s been pampered a 
lot: everybody proposes to her. Yes, only 
just now. She practically proposed to me. 
I made her. Yes, pretended I didn’t care; 
used my head and not my heart. I always 
told you I would, when the right time came. 
\nd it worked—it worked _ beautifully. 
(RatpH steps out.) All this week I’ve 
heen acting, making believe I was indifferent, 
when every second since I’ve met her I’ve 
done nothing but worship and idolize and 
adore her. Jove, it’s been hard—but it’s 
turned out so gorgeously! I know you are. 
We'll be up to-morrow. By-by. 

Ralph has no sooner entered and of- 
fered his congratulations than John is 
called out for further discussion with 


know. 


course ! 
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Nigel. Belinda, hearing the door close, 
ventures out. Ralph stands transfixed 
at sight of her. Then, recalling the 
telephone conversation he has over- 
heard, he construes the situation. Be- 
linda admits her engagement to John. 

RateH: I heard him talking to his mother 
there on the phone. 

BevinpA: His mother! Oh, 
right. But you won't tell any one, please? 

Rate: I should say not! Great hea\ 
ens! You'll never marry him if | can stop it! 
To see you throw away on a man 
like that! Why, when | realize how he feels 
toward you, it makes me crazy! 

BeLINDA: Ralph! You 
Why, I won't listen to vou! 

RALPH: Oh, yes, you will! H« 
there on the phone that you were 
spoiled—that were pampered—that he 
made you propose. Oh, he said a lot! | 
thought it was funny kind of talk. | 
dreamed it was about you! 

3ELINDA: But you misunderstood 

RALPH : [ did not, recognized 
it all. He me just that sort ol 
a week ago up in the country; said not to d 
the obvious—make the girl do the proposing; 
not to let your heart run away with you 
avoid the girl and you'd stand out head and 
shoulders above everybody 
damned silly theories! 

BELINDA: You're quite sure 

RALPH : Positive But to 
using it with you! What’s his game, | won- 
der? It’s your father’s money, | suppose, or 
to try out a plot to see how it works on you 
To think you threw me over for a man like 
that! Well, you'll never 
while [’m alive! (Frits in anger.) 

Though deeply hurt, Belinda smiles 
at John when he returns. 

BettnpaA: Don’t you think our little 
has gone far enough? 

JoHN: Joke? What are you talking about ? 

3ELINDA: Oh, it’s been amusing enough 
till now; but now, as honors are even, sup 
pose we split the comedy, fifty-fifty, and let 
it go at that 

Joun: I haven't the remotest idea 

BeLinpA: You came to the conclusion that 
I'd fallen in love with you. So you dete: 
mined to use your head and not your heart 
You pretended not to care for me as much 
as you did, little as that was. You thought 
me pampered and spoiled—that if you were 
quite indifferent, I'd throw myself at you. 

Joun: Were you listening just now? 

BetInpA: Then you did say those things? 


that’s all 


yoursell 


must he crazy! 
said right 
vain and 


you 


never 


hecausc¢ | 


gave advice 


elsc —one of hi 


about all this ? 
think he was 


him—not 


marry 


joke 
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Joun: But-not in that way. Don’t you 


see 
BeLInDA: I confess I don’t 
tives are a bit clouded to me. I dare say 
it was just to analyze me, to store me aways 
for use in some play 
Joun (angrily): 


Your mo- 


That isn’t truc! 


BELINDA It’s all been 


very 
elever and 


pretty and 

(Almost in tears) Um 
with it all you've been so 
stupid, as all theorists are. Just 
to teach you mad you propos 
And | accepted you only because | meant to 


funny. 
laughing becaus¢ 
gorgeous 


a lesson, | 


break our engagement, as | am doing now 


JOHN I love 


But vou can't! | love vou! 


vou! 
That romantic avowal comes a 

\nd whether you do or you don't 

be assured of this 
had the slightest 


because | love 


| don’t love vou 
intention of marrying you 
Nigel Gordon and | 


\ 
NIGEL, 


[ never 


intend 
to marry him entering, overhears 


u can't marrvw him! You 


hat is a matter that 


\s_ the 


distracted 
the floor he 


playwright paces 


hears Belinda agreeing to 


accompany Nigel Gordon to the littl 
church directly across the street and 
him at once. 
protest. Belinda, choking back her 
tears, is hurried off by Nigel, who locks 
the doors upon John and takes the keys 
with him. 


marry In vain does John 


In desperation, and with no 
success, John tries to get out, to tele- 
phone the church—the 
name of which 


number and 
he does not know—to 
eet Belinda’s telephone number. Han- 
nah, emerging from her hiding place, 
reassures him with her belief that Miss 
Belinda will never really marry Mr. 
Gordon. But John’s butler, who has 
been making a futile attempt to get a 


locksmith on a Jewish holiday, presently 
pushes under the 


door a note, which 
has apparently come from the rector of 
the church street. In the 
name of Miss Carter, the note requests 
that Mr. Leighton will refrain from 
making public the fact of Miss Carter’s 
marriage to Mr. Nigel Gordon, which 
the rector has just solemnized. 


across the 
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Belinda’s telephone conversation with John’s mother is interrupted. 


Next morning, Belinda, back at the 
Carter country place, is one moment 
utterly wretched and the next deliri- 
ously happy. One of these latter mo- 
ments comes to her after a telephone 
talk with John’s mother, upon whom 
she has already made a morning call. 
But preoccupied as she is, Belinda man- 
ages to have a talk with Ralph and then 


with Georgy, whose budding love affair 


Having 
arms, she 


she arranges most happily. 
seen them in each other’s 
turns sadly to her father. 

Carter: What about the playwright fel- 
low ? 

BeLtnpa: It’s just the same—no news. 
Oh, I wish I hadn’t broken my engagement! 
But he did try to turn the tables on me, didn’t 
he? 
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CarTeR: l‘rom what you've told me, | 
should say he'd tried and succeeded. 

Bevtinpa: And [I couldn’t permit that! 
You know, don’t you, that in any really 
happy marriage the woman must be cleverer 
than the man? She must run things; of 
course, it’s better if she doesn’t let him know 
it. You realize that, don’t you? 

Carter: Poppycock! 

BELINDA Don't you see | couldn't let 
John—Mr. Leighton—pull the wool over me? 
He deliberately planned to outwit me, and 
if he’d succeeded, all the rest of his life he'd 
be so vain and complacent there’d be 
no putting up with him. Oh, why did hx 
try to be clever! If he'd just let himself go! 
| adored him the minute [ met him. He 
didn’t need to use so much brain—just a 
little heart. If he’d only said, “l love you 
—and grabbed me! Why, even last night, 
after everything was so mixed up, if he'd 
just knocked me down or something, it would 
have been all right. 

Carter: That’s your idea, is it? The 
man! Well, can’t we do something : 

BELINDA: 
how, maybe he doesn’t love me, 


CAVE 


How can we now \nd any 
really. Per 
intellectual experiment 


1 talked ti 


haps I was just an 
No, I think he does; 

Carter: In spite of what you did. 
still love Leighton ? 

BeuinnpA: How silly! After the 
behaved, most certainly | don’t! 

Carter: Then what are you fussing about? 

BELINDA: Don’t ask stupid questions. Oj 
course | love him. | him because hx 
was clevyerer than |, because he did 
me, because his little scheme did work—and 
[ hate him because it did. And he shan’t be 
cleverer than |. Can’t you think of 
thing? You would if this 
deal. 


you see, 


love 


pique 


SOm¢ 
were a_ business 
deal would 

Belinda, dear, are 
is it only that your 


Carter: Lord: A_ business 
have some sense to it! 
you really unhappy, o1 
pride is hurt? 

BELINDA (creeping into his arms, 
sob): Father, l'm utterly wretched. 


with a 


But Belinda’s spirits rise perceptibly 
when Parker enters to announce Mr. 
Leighton, who is calling to see Mr. Car- 
ter. Meantime Hannah has returned. 
She explains to Belinda her unsuspected 
presence as chaperon at John’s apart- 
ment last night, the locking of the two 
doors by Mr. Gordon, the impossibility 
of getting a locksmith until many 
hours had elapsed, and how Mr. Leigh- 


ton “took on something terrible” after 
he got the note, “blaming himself for 
a silly fool, tying to be so clever or 
something—oh, he was just knocked 
out!” 

With this preparation, Belinda is 
quite ready for John, whom she inter 
cepts casually as he is departing after 
his interview with her father. 

BELINDA: 
me your 


Father thought it best to show 
wire this morning. It ty distress 
ing, isn't it, that Nigel should do those dread 
ul things ? 

JoHN 
you | 
facts 


I'm sorry, but | felt in fairness to 


ought to inform your father of the 
it was not an easy nor a pleasant job 
Beninpa: Doing one’s duty seldom is. It 
was kind of you, of course 
that it's too late to do anything 


The marriage 


especially now 
about 1 
annulled, because, you 
\nd, alte 


him ex 


cant he 


sec, he’s never been convicted. 
all, vou've no actual prooit against 


ept Mrs 


testify, 


Horace Kent’s ring, and if | don’t 
that falls to the ground—and 
could hardly be expected t 
against my husband—so there we ars 


well, 
of course | 
testriy 
You could get a divorce 

BeninpA: But | don’t want to get a di 
rece just the day after I’m married. And 
it isn’t as if he really a_ thi it’s 
just kleptomania. Nigel has promised to try 
everything in the world to cure 
he best specialists say it is curable 
must all do 

HANNAH 


JOHN? 


were 


himsel| 
and we 
whatever we can to help him 
(entering, and speaking we a 
rdance with BrLinpa’s  earlie) 
ms) \lr. Nigel Gordon is here 
BentnpaA: Oh! (To Joun) You'll for 
vive my running away? [ do want to thank 
vou for all the amusing times 
mi Good-by. 
(intercepting 
you shan't go to him! 
Berinpa: Mr. Leighton! 
both arms): You 
rotter! I don’t care 
husband. | love you! I lov 
ou! I’ve loved you from that first instant 
cight ago I've wretched 
second | you, I've 
I’ve wanted 
taking you 
been afraid, afraid! J tried 
yes—but it was only because | 
loved you so much [| was afraid if I were 
like all the others I'd you And | 
couldn’t lose you! I won’t lose you! I've 
dreamed of the moment when I'd tell you 


instruc 


you've give! 


Joun her): No, my God, 


Joun (taking her by 
shan't go to him—that 
if he is your 


been 
away from 
mly lived to get back to you. 

to take you in my arms, as I’m 
now, and I’v« 


those days 


every Was 


to he clever, 


lose 











the 


lor 


hank 


FiIVCe! 


God, 


You 
care 
love 
stant 
tched 
I've 
ranted 
yg you 
tried 
ause | 
were 
And | 
1 you 
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of how I worshiped and idolized and adored 
you; of how I'd prove to you that nothing 
else mattered in the whole world but you— 
you, just you—my beloved! I’ve waited and 
prayed and cried for the moment that I'd 
hold you close—like this! 

Betinpa (her eyes closed with kisses): 
Oh, why didn’t you say all that—why didn’t 
you do all that days ago? 

Joun: Yes, why didn’t 1? Why did I 
wait till now when it’s too late? 

BELINDA: But it’s not too late. I’m not 
married. , 

Joun: What! But that letter? 

Betinpa: Oh,*I went to the church across 
the street and bribed the sexton for a sheet 
of their note paper, and I went back to the 
Biltmore and dictated it to you. As soon as 
we got downstairs from your place I chased 
Nigel away. Since you were so clever, so 
studied in your campaign, I thought I’d prove 
I could be clever too. 

Joun: I’ve been a fool! (He takes 
BELINDA in his arms. Mrs. Carter enters.) 

BELINDA (happily): It’s all settled. Now 
you two talk together. I’ve a telephone to 
do—and don’t listen. 

Carter (strolling to the other end of the 
voom with JoHN): Well, it worked! 

Joun: Beautifully! 

Carter: -Don’t you ever breathe that I 






DIDIECEE 


THE CHANGELING 


> ‘ 


tipped, you off upstairs that all that stuff of 
hers last night was buncombe. 

Joun: I should say I won't! And don’t 
you eyér let her know that she fooled me 
completely. 

BetrnvA (in phone): Hello, mother Leigh- 
ton. This is Belinda. He’s here. Yes 
yes—I’m so happy! 

Carter: And if you ever mention that I - 
told you that what she really wanted was the 
cave-man business—all heart and no head—— 

Betrnpa: It all came out just as you said 
it would; I’m so grateful you advised me 
so beautifully. You're a darling! 

Joun: And for Heaven’s sake don’t ever ! 
let it slip that all the time just now when 
she was pretending to be married, I knew 
from you she wasn’t. 

Betinpa: And don’t ever tell him that I 
saw you this morning and found out the 
way he really felt. Of course I won't. No 
—probably he doesn’t realize how well you 
know how to manage him. It'll all be just 
a mother-and-daughter secret. 

Carter: Well, you bet we men have got 
to stick together, or there’s ho telling what 
the women would do tous! And seriously, 
son—you know I haven’t got a son—I'm 
mighty happy over this. 

Joun: I’m-so happy, so proud, and so— 
so—so, damn it, I can’t talk about it! 


Woman, bring rosemary and rue,” he said, 
. “For this, our love, is dead; 

Let violets form his fragrant bed, 

And roses wreathe his- head. 

Draw close the blinds; our house of life 


« Is desolate and. drear. 


I sorrow, but4ou do not mourn 


Nor shed a single tear.” 


“TI sorrow not; I weep not; 


I lower not my head. 


It is not Love who lies so still 


Upon that narrow bed! 
Love does not die; 

It is a deathless flame! 
Love does not change, 
But ever is the same! 


When rosy Love-lies pale and wan, 

And ecstasy is spent and gone— 

It was not Love, oh, cruel shame! 

But a changeling ans’ring to Love’s name!” 


= 


Mariet Brapy, 





HREE hundred years ago, on Saturday night, 
Her corncob doll was put away at candlelight, 

And she was tubbed, and scrubbed, and simply fed, 
Then tucked into her little trundle-bed, 
To rise at dawn and to the church be led 
Where Elder Brewster raised his voice in prayer. 
The air was blue—her nose was, too—as on 
And on he thundered there. 
She learned that little girls with curls, 
And eyes, in any wise, not shy and pure and good, 
Could-never go to heaven; and I’m afraid 
To tell you where he said a maid 
Would go who dared to wear a posy on her hood! 


Three hundred years ago, on Saturday night, 
Her corncob doll was put away at candlelight. 
Now she is manicured, rouged, and richly fed, 
Then helped into her sable coat and led 

To costly movie palace where our Charlie says 
And does the funniest things you ever heard! 
Or else a vamp, eyelashes damp, bewitches 
Foolish men to deeds absurd. 

She learas that little girls with curls, 

And eyes, well, not too shy and pure and good, 
Can earn more than a president! And I’m afraid 
To tell you what this very modern maid 
Spends for her costly motor hood! 














Three hundred -years ago, on Saturday night, 
Her corncob doll was put away at candlelight. 
But that is such a long, long time ago; 

And girls will change—men like them better so! 
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Semi-Precious 


By Angie Ousley Rosser 


tLLUSTRATED 


AD his wife been endowed with an 
atom of humor, Will Merideth 
might have been able to extract 

a grim sort of enjoyment from the situ- 
ation. But Marcia, pretty, tearful, and 
gracefully prostrated, refused him the 
exercise of his own lively comic 
sense. When he apologized humbly for 
not having remained dead, she did not 
think it funny; to her such an attitude 
seemed only proper. For, by merely 
turning up alive, was he not wrecking 
her comfort, her happiness, and her fu- 
ture? The occasion undoubtedly called 
for a serious scene. 

“noch Arden just looked through 
the window and went away in silence, 
didn’t he?” Merideth queried whimsi- 
cally. “It seems I’ve missed my cue all 
round. But I couldn’t look through the 
windows, Marcia; you’ve got ’em so 
muffled up with lace and velvet. And 
I wouldn't have seen what Enoch saw 
if I had taken a peep. It’s unfortunate 
that Phillip—I mean James~is out of 
town; I don’t see what we can do until 
he gets back.” 

“And that will take days,” she wailed, 
“even if we catch him at Los Angeles. 
Everybody in the world will know 
about it. People will laugh and sneer, 
and it will be a nine days’ wonder. 
Will, I can’t stand it. Publicity will 
simply kill me. Don’t you see that 
theyll call me—they’ll call me a biga- 
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mist? Will, you’ve just got to do 
something !” 

“The only completely effective thing 
to do,” he said soberly, “would be fall 
dead at your feet. But I’m remarkably 
healthy since they let me out of the 
hospital, and somehow averse to the 
idea of suicide. But short of that, my 
dear, I’m willing to do anything rea- 
sonable you may suggest.” 

“The government,” she flared wasp- 
ishly, “ought to do something about it. 


They sent me notice of your death two , 


years ago. I—you—why, there’s a me- 
morial tablet for you in the chapel!” 

When his irrepressible grin seemed 
to make light of this tribute, she ws 
furious. 

“Oh! You always make fun of 
everything!” This was harking back 
to ancient quarrels. 

“I know I should have more respect 
for the dead,” he admitted infnely, 
knowing that it was useless to hope 
for anything but a selfish intensity from 
Marcia. She would not lose sight of 
the main issue for even. one friendly 
little bout of laughter shared. 

“T suppose the simplest thing is di- 
vorceé,” he suggested. “Have you any 
idea how -easily it might be arranged, 
or how quickly? I’m due to step out 
of the picture as inconspicuously as 
possible, I know. There won't be such 
a lot of publicity.” 
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“Divorce!” Marcia _ shuddered. 
“That’s the very thing we can’t have. 
Don’t you see how the whole thing 
would come out? [Id be branded. 
People would never forget that for six 
months I’d lived with James Arnold in 
—in—in—oh, I can’t say it! Will, I 
simply cannot face a divorce like that.” 

“Then what?” ~ He did not know 
what she had in her mind, but a shrewd 
darting of her eyes told that she knew 
exactly what she wanted him to do. 

“Will, dear ” Her hand was on 
his arm now, ingratiating. It was the 
first time she had touched him since 
he had exploded the bombshell of his 
flesh-and-blood existence in her star- 
tled presence the hour before. “I 
know it’s dreadful of me, selfish. But 
I’ve got so much at stake. Did any one 
—that is, did you come straight out 
here, or did you stop in the village?” 

From her eagerness he divined the 
thing she meant to propose, and de- 
cided swiftly that he would make it 
easy for her. After all? she was a 
woman, helpless, and a considerable 
darned fool! 

“Didn’t meet a soul. I took a car 
direct from the Baltimore Station. It 
was quicker. Of course I should have 
wired or written, but somehow I 
couldn’t do that. 

“T see what you’re thinking, Marcia. 
Perhaps you're right. You'd like me 
to go away, wouldn’t you? Since I 
couldn’t stay decently dead, just drop 
out quietly again?” 

Marcia sighed waveringly. She 
was not ashamed, he knew, but merely 
entirely aware of the -effectiveness of 
that pose she took, a pose Which brought 

ut the exquisite frailty of her neck 
and the clear pallor of her cheek. 

“All right,” he declared, “I’ll do it. 
It won’t make you any less a bigamist, 
you know, but I suppose you don’t 
mind that so long as nobody else finds 
out.” 

“Don’t be crude,” she said quickly. 


_you couldn’t be so generous. 
ply an impossible situation. And if you 
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Then, penitent, she added: “I know 
you really appreciate my attitude or 
It’s sim- 


are willing to go away—for a little 
while—until we could think, plan.some- 
thing 

“It won’t be for a little while,’ he 
told her. His own plans were taking 
shape now. “It will be for good. From 
now on I shall be as little trouble to 
you as if I were really under the pop- 
pies in France. It’s the only way. No 
one need know I’m not dead, not even 
James. Fact, from now on, I am dead.” 

“You sound so—so final,” she said, 
a little faintly. “So ultimate. I wish 
you'd be a little more human about it.” 
But there was a gleam of triumph in 
her_eyes. 

He thought her use of the word “hu- 
man” unfortunate. It occurred to him 
that what he was planning to do bor- 
dered on the superhuman, but there 
was no use being bitter. He realized 
suddenly that to him, personally, Mar- 
cia no longer mattered. 

“If you'll telephone the Washington 
Terminal for a rent car,” he suggested, 
“T will leave that way. Probably at- 
tract less attention. 

“T want to stop in Washington long 
enough to see Doctor Marbury. Don’t 
worry about her,”’ he added parentheti- 
cally, seeing that Marcia bit her lip 
apprehensively. “She’s one human to 
trust. I can count absolutely on her 
silence. And there are some things | 
must talk over with her. Finances, for 
one thing.” 

Marcia flushed and looked distressed. 
Then she cast her eyes most appealingly 
at Will Merideth. 

“T_T hadn’t thought of that,” she 
said slowly. “If you’re supposed to be 
dead, of course you can’t draw on the 
estate. I know that everything is en- 
tailed, but the lawyers said, as long as 
I lived. r 

He waited, rather amused at this. 
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“IT suppose the simplest thing is divorce,” 

he suggested. “Have you any idea how 

easily it might he arranged, or how 
quickly?” 


Her brow cleared. 

“You must let me know where you 
are to be, Will. I will send you checks 
—no, of course, money orders— 


No, I'll send you money; whatever you 


say.” Sweet generosity was in her 
face. It was becoming there. 
“Thanks.” Merideth was brief. 
“But that would scarcely work, I 
think. I couldn’t receive money—that 
way. Don’t worry about me, Marcia. 
I can always take care of myself. And 
you may remember the little nest egg 
from my mother’s estate? It’s been 
held in trust by Doctor Marbury. 
That’s why I want to see her. It was 
available before f went away, but I 














let it stand. I’d meant to turn it over 
to you—on our next anniversary, per- 
haps—but I guess it can serve you 
more efficiently by keeping me dead in 
the same state of luxury in which I 
lived, eh?” 

“Oh, Will!” All the mournful re- 
proachfulness of a tenderly cooing dove 
was in Marcia’s voice and her back- 
ward glance as she trailed out to the 
telephone, but he was no longer moved 
by her histrionics. 
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Driving into Washington over the 
Conduit Road, Merideth was almost 
oblivious of the panorama of familiar 
and well-loved scenes. He had the sol- 
dier’s acquired ability of making rapid 
adjustments, but this, he reflected, was 
the readjustment of a whole life~ It 
required some concentrated mental 
gymnastics! He looked forward to the 
reunion with Doctor Marbury, the 
friend, confidante, and mentor of his 
boyhood days, with a delight which was 
keener because of the blighting chill of 
the one from which he had just escaped. 

He smiled a little at his unconscious 
use of the word “escape.” It had been 
with tenderer thoughts that he had 
journeyed toward Marcia. For, after 
all, she was his wife. They had parted 
with tears three years before. 

And not so much as by a fleeting 
touch of the hand or a lingering caress 
of glance had she welcomed him back 
from whatever incredible romance or 
dark adventure had held him a silent 
prisoner for the past two years. Ac- 
cepting his first brief. and colorless 
statement concerning a loss of memory 
from shell shock, she had bethought 
herself only of the details of the now 
—and never an eager question had she 
for the how, the when, or the whatever 
of his prolonged absence and recovery. 
It was an hour of revelation to Meri- 
deth. 

He knew that she would have given 
a more creditable performance had she 
had proper warning. She would have 
had her way, as to-day, but she would 
have effected the scene in a manner 
which would have lingered more pleas- 
antly in her memory and his, and 
served somehow to envelop her in an 
aura of nobility. 

But, as it was, she had been forced 
into the open with an exhibition of 
stark, undraped selfishness. He was 
glad it had happened so, for now he 
could leave without regrets—for Mar- 
cia. The old life, that would be harder 
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to relinquish. It had been a pleasant 
existence and had called to him might- 
ily after the wearing experiences of the 
past two years. Always he had loved 
“Farmlands,” and his fondness for the 
easy-going life of the community, with 
its country-club houses and hunts and 
semi-serious agricultural hobbies, had 
been comment among his friends. The 
quaint old manor house had been in his 
family for generations. “Yet, even in 
this, he found no poignant disappoint- 
ment. Some restless, seeking spirit, 
bred in him by the war, perhaps, had 
been urging him of late toward a life 
of greater vigor and effort, of cold con- 
test. Now he was younger for the mere 
thought of seeking it where he would. 

Perhaps, and this was his final sum- 
ming up of the whole matter, in making 
her preposterous demand upon him, 
Marcia had done him an ultimate kind- 
ness. He was free. 

But in this philosophical view his 
friend, Hannah Marbury, did ‘not con- 
cur. The good doctor, nearer to tears 
of joyful hysteria than she had been in 
all the numerous years of her serene 
and well-poised existence, manifested 
toward him all the gratifying emotional 
reactions which a mother would have 
manifested—or a certain kind of wife. 
But she was volubly incensed at Mar- 
cia’s attitude and Merideth’s com- 
plaisance. 

“You make fun of everything!’ She 
hurled at him the same accuSation that 
had been on Marcia’s lips, when he re- 
ferred to himself as a musical-comedy 
Enoch Arden, and like a stout, deter- 
mined, and badly ruffled hen, she made 
a determined assault upon his inten- 
tions. 

But at length she gave it up, agree- 
ing reluctantly to carry out his few 
brief commissions. Secretly, she could 
not help admiring that blithe spirit in 
him which was, she supposed, a part of 
his eager, questing youth—that divine 
foolhardiness which made him willing 
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to cast aside an honored name and place 
in society in exchange for nameless ex- 
istence in untried fields, all for the 
whim of a selfish, thankless woman. 

“Will, you’re crazy!” she declared in 
exasperation. “Doesn’t it break your 
heart to leave her in possession’ of 
‘Farmlands?? And think of the money 
she’ll spend, queening it out there while 
you elect to live on this pittance! 

“She ought to be made to take her 
medicine. I never knew anybody so sen- 
sitive to ‘what will people say.’ Heaven 
knows they said enough when she mar- 
ried that little runt, James Arnold! It 
began to look as if she’d actually lost 
her precious social prestige. People 
didn’t seem to think he fitted in out 
there—they were too soaked in the 
Merideth traditions. But I will say for 
her she’s done what she set out to do— 
got him accepted at last. He made the 
Hunters last month. I guess you looked 
like doomsday to her, sure enough. My, 
how she worships public opinion !” 

“Well, you know how they’d be about 
her ears, if this leaked out,” he re- 
minded her. “She’s made too many 
enemies to ever survive a scandal. No, 
Hannah, this is the only way. She’s a 
woman, and a fool, but I contracted 
some years ago to protect her.” 

“You're the fool,” Doctor Marbury 
insisted bluntly, but her eyes were ten- 
der when she told him good-by. 

Merideth did not buy Baltimore or 
Washington newspapers that night on 
the train nor at any time thereafter. 
He asked Hannah not to write, although 
he promised to send word of himself 
from time to time. His small bank ac- 
count was to be transferred to the credit 
of Will Godet in a new York bank. 
This was the name he had adopted in 
france at a time when he had no other. 
{t would-serve as well as any. He had 
sealed up every avenue of communica- 
tion with his past as effectively as he 
knew how. This was the best way he 
could think of to start life over again. 
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So he did not learn of the death of 
James Arnold, who. was killed in the 
wreckage of three Pullman cars on the 
night that Merideth left Marcia at 
“Farmlands,” serene in the possession 
of her untarnished reputation and re- 
captured peace of mind! 


Merideth chose New York as a place 
to live for two reasons. He meant to 
write and he hoped the city was the 
proper place to bring his literary wares. 
Then, too, he had always heard that it 
was the best place in the world for a 
man to lose himself, and he accepted 
the well-worn bromide unthinkingly. 
He was practically certain that in his 
new mode of existence he would meet 
no old friends. 

And the day he moved into his mod- 
est studio apartment just off Aberdeen 
Square, he encountered Gay upon the 
stairway. 

“Will!” she gasped. 

“My dear!” As happily startled as 
she, he reached for the parcels she was 
dropping, and they both sat down on 
the landing, laughing. 

He was unprepared for the shock of 
pure happiness this meeting brought. 
For all the depth of affection he had 
felt and acknowledged for Gay Warren, 
he was amazed to feel his heart pound- 
ing furiously like an infatuated school- 
boy’s. 

“I thought you were in France,” he 
said in a banal fashion, 

“T’ve not been back a week,” she ex- 
plained happily. “I moved in—there, 
day before yesterday.” She was point- 
ing, he saw, to the-studio opposite his 
own. 

“Come on in,” she invited. “We 
can’t gossip out here all day.” They 
went into the large, bare room where a 
few visible tools of her trade reminded 
him of the days in Paris, where he had 
first known her. “I’m not really un- 
packed yet,” she remarked, “but I’ve 
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the makin’s of tea, if you’ll wait a lit- 
tle.” Her voice floated back to him 
now from the little cavern of her kitch- 
enette. “I’m dying to ask you a lot of 
questions, and I wonder how many I 
dare. I can’t imagine what you’re do- 
ing here.” 

“I’ve got the .studio across from 
yours,” he said to her, his mind, as he 
spoke, filled with the new problems 
which her presence here suggested. 
How much to tell her? How to define 
their new relationship? Gay was steel 
true, of this he was sure; there were 
comforting implications in the thought 
of renewing the old intimacy. 

As she came back into the studio, 
buttoning herself in an apron of daffo- 


The day he moved in, 
he encountered Gay 
upon the stairway. 
“Will!” she gasped. 


dil yellow, an apron 
that he remembered, 
he knew suddenly that 
this meeting was of 
more _ significance 
than anything that 
had happened in the 
last few momentous 
days and hours, Her 
eyes, friendly and 
honest, offered him a 
haven_of comrade- 
ship. He must be 
fair with her, if he 
could not be entirely 
frank. 

When she came 
with the teacups on a 
little tray ‘and the 
plate of those absurd 
confections made of 
wafers and marsh- 
mallows and cheese, 
a combination as well 
remembered as the 
daffodil apron, and 
when she drew up her 
chair so that the tray 
might rest upon their 
knees, he knew that 
she had forgiven him 
for a silence that, to 
her, must have seemed unpardonable. 

“You took me on trust, when we 
were in France,” he reminded her. 

She nodded. A nameless bit of the 
war’s backwash, he had lived in the 
same pension with her after his dis- 
charge from the hospital. They had 
done their best with him there, and his 
health was restored, but not his mem- 
ory. Finding that France called to him 
still, he remained in Paris and found 
lucrative but uninteresting work in one 
of the departments of government. Of 
himself he knew only what the hospi- 
tal officials had told him—that he had 
been found wounded, demented, and 
divested of all identification marks, in 
the wake oi a skirmish at the outskirts 
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of Belleau Wood. Why go back to a 
country that he could not remember? 
Why return home to faces that he did 
not tecall? He was fairly content in 
‘Paris. 

And after he came to know Gay 
Warren he was happy. She was re- 
maining in Paris, after her discharge 
from her branch of the Red Cross, to 
study landscape painting a little and 
rest a great deal. In this Will Godet 
she recognized the type she best liked 
of all the known types of her country- 
men, and her heart was touched by the 
unassailable loneliness of his plight. 
They became famous friends, and for 
them, through all of life thereafter, the 
thought of Paris would mean _ the 
thought of each other. 

Theirs had been a rare and beautiful 
comradeship. When it flowered natu- 
rally into love they were both fright- 
ened. Gay was, perhaps, thinking of 
that time now. Uncertain of anything, 
he would not let her love him. The 


key to their happiness was his, past, 
and he did not know whether or not he 


was free. So their friendship had con- 
tinued, but with restraints. 

Gay replied softly to Will's state- 
ment. 

“Yes, I took you on trust then. And 
I want you to know this: When you 
went away without a word, I under- 
stood. I knew that somehow you had 
found yourself—and that there was no 
place in the old life for me. Was I 
right?” 

“Just about that,” he admitted 
gravely. “Don’t think I went away 
heartlessly, girl. But I couldn’t see the 
use of coming back to you and the pain 
of parting. I was in a maze, practi- 
cally a delirium of reality. After they 
sent for me, those doctors, and I re- 
sponded to their newly devised electri- 
cal treatment—it was a series of shocks 
and countershocks; I'll tell: you about 
them some day—why, the past simply 
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engulfed me like a flood. I felt that I 
had to get home as quickly as possible.” 
“Yes, but——” Gay seemed puzzled 
by his presence here. What of. those 
ties and obligations which had called 
him home? He was alone, obviously. 

“I can’t explain everything yet, 
Gay,” he said slowly. “I'll have to ask 
you to take me on trust again. Back 
there, in Paris, I had to think for both 
of us because of the relationships that 
might exist in the background of my 
life. Well, they do exist, but not ex- 
actly in the way I fancied. All I can 
tell you is: I’m still Will Godet, and 
I’m not free to marry any woman-and 
probably will never be. My dear, it is 
happiness unalloyed to find you here, 
like this, but if you say the word I'll 
turn right around and walk out of your 
life again. I want to be fair.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Gay stoutly. 
“Friendship’s worth something, isn’t 
it?” And their hands clasped warmly. 

So the careless camaraderie of their 
Paris days was shifted to New York. 
They explored the city from Grant’s 
Tomb to the Battery. Gay did not turn 
out many thumb-nail sketches_ during 
the weeks which followed, and Meri- 
deth laid aside all pretense of writing. 
For excuses they gave each other that 
it was spring in Sheridan Square, that 
there were yet as many as six foreign 
languages in which they had not eaten 
supper, and that there was time enough 
for serious work when it was no longer 
possible to enjoy an April shower atop 
a Fifth Avenue bus. 

Their friendship grew and prospered 
and was again a rare and ‘beautiful 
thing. And when again it flowered into 
love, they were frightened, but not so 
frightened as they had been before. 
For it seemed so inevitable, so natural. 

Gay’s unquestioning acceptance of 
his simple statement that he was not 
free gave Merideth some unhappy mo- 
ments. In the course of their growing 
intimacy there were many times when 
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he wanted to tell her of his situation. 
Her faith in him was sweet, but he felt 
that this new comradeship demanded 
complete frankness. But, although he 
tried, he could not tell her. Somehow, 
viewing himself honestly, he felt he had 
cut-a rather sorry figure in the affair 
with Marcia. He wasn’t sure whether 
he had acted the fool or the hero, and 
he couldn’t quite bring himself to re- 
count to Gay the details of his treat- 
ment at the hands of Marcia. So, for 
the present, he allowed his past to re- 
main shrouded in its mists. And Gay 
seemed not to mind. 

It was a night when they had ridden 
in the rain from the Art Museum to 
Washington Square, sitting on the top 
of a bus, to the amazement of a sedate 
public, with neither umbrellas nor rain- 
coats. The rain was as warm and in- 
offensive as the delightful odor which 
rose from the fresh-washed asphalt, and 
they sat huddled together, talking of 
Childe Hassam’s shivery moonlights 
and enjoying themselves ecstatically. 

In the hall Gay said: 

“T’ve got to get into dry things. You, 
too. But come across abotit nine 
o'clock. Ill give you some coffee and 
show you how my moon looks when it 
rises behind the old church tower.” 

Magic of the night and summer- 
scented rain was heavy between them 
when he came into the room, And it 
was in her eyes, and in his own. She 
had changed her street clothes for an 
unconventional garment of dull-blue 
crépe. It was something she had made 
for herself, in a prankish mood, and it 
resembled, more than anything else, the 
peasant smocks of France. A wide, 
white collar was spread beneath the 
quaintly pointed chin, and there were 
baggy trousers with pockets into which 
she could thrust her hands. It was the 
only negligee she possessed, and in it 
she looked a trim, swaggering boy, but 
_to-night her hair was curling over her 
shoulders and there were mist-damp 
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ringlets against her temples. Merideth 
clenched his teeth. 

She kept to her schedule, and they 
drew the high-backed settle close te 
the window to watch Gay’s well-known 
and justly celebrated moon, And her 
rounded shoulder was warm against his 
own; in her throat he could see a little, 
pulsing flutter. Just as he thought to 
rise abruptly and stifle the tumult of 
his thoughts, she leaned against him, re 
laxed, and sighed. 

“Tt isn’t any use,” she said. 
can’t fight forever. Why don’t you 
give up, Will? I have.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Her eyes looked bravely into his. 

“T think you know,” she told him. 
“T want you to love me.” 

Her hair was sweet, like orris, and 
her body, warm against him, was fra- 
grant, too, of orris. Her lips were like 
her eyes, eager and inviting, with all 
their tenderness unveiled for him, and 
he held her very close. 

But was crying after he 
kissed her, and he was penitent. 

“My very dear! Have I frightened 
—or affronted you?” 

She shook her head and presently, 
holding his hand against her cheek, she 
said shyly: 


“You 


she 


had 


“T think it was happiness that made 
me cry. I’m very happy, Will.” 

“We are both a little mad,” Fe mut- 
tered. 

“No,” she 
first time. 
piece?” 

“Darling !” 

“You told 
marry any 
love one?” 

“Yes,” he said with bitterness. 
least I do 
woman. 
But 

“No buts!” she demanded. “And 
let me talk, while I dare. Then your 
ties—and I’m not asking what they are 


for the 
forward 


declared; “sane 


Will, am I a 


weren't free to 
Are you free to 


me you 
woman, 


“At 
not owe my love to any 
That obligation is dissolved. 
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~—they are conventional, not moral 
ones—yes ?” ' 

He nodded. 

“Well, me, I have no ties—conven- 
tional or otherwise. I’m _ beautifully 
alone in the world. And I want my 
happiness. Aren’t we both modern 


Her eyes looked 
bravely into his. 
“I think youknow,” 
she told him. “I 
want you to love 


” 


me. 
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enough, Will, to do in all reverence the 
thing that’s done often enough down 
here in the village in all flippancy ?” 
“Tt wonder if you mean——” 
“Yes, 1 do.” She rubbed her cheek 
wistfully against his rough coat sleeve. 
“Some day 1 want you to move my 
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trunk across the hall into your apart- 
ment, and take the shingle that’s on 
my door and nail it under the one that’s 
on your door, That would be our mar- 
riage as truly as if we'd got a special 
license and stood up at St. Martin’s.” 

“You'd do it,” he marveled. “But I 
couldn’t, I couldn’t let you.” Still, his 
lips were on hers as he said it, and Gay 
knew that she had won. 

When he told her good night at her 
door, he gave her a ring. 

“This shows that we are ‘betokened,’ 
Gay,” he told her gravely. “It belonged 
to my mother, and I’ve always had it 
near me. No other woman has ever 
worn it.” 

She kissed him ardently and, after 
he had gone, she kissed the ring. It 
was a quaint thing, square-fashioned, 
set witha really odd, green stone. A\l- 
though it was a little clumsy, she 
thought the stone’s carving was very 
fine. A peridot, she decided, somewhat 
brighter of tone than any she had seen. 
Gay rather prided herself upon her 
knowledge of gems and stones. 

And she would never forget the sin- 
cerity of his eyes when he had placed 
it on her finger. Happy, she went to 
bed. 

Happy, she awoke. It was late, but 
she decided it would be exceedingly 
good fun to go across the hall and make 
Will’s coffee for him. They had often 
breakfasted informally together. 

His door was open, but he was not 
at home; gone, she supposed, for fruit 
or cereal from the corner. So she 
busied herself happily at his little table, 
set the coffee to percolate, and sliced 
bread for toast. The door opened 
then, and she looked up smiling, but a 
woman stood on the threshold. 

“T beg your pardon,” the woman: said 
in a soft, artificially modulated voice. 
“TI was told that this was the studio of 
Mr.—of Mr. Godet.” 

“It is,” Gay responded frankly. “He 
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has just stepped out, I think. You will 
wait?” 

The woman moved into the room, not 
uncertainly, but with an obvious dis- 
taste. Gay received the implication 
squarely. 

“IT am Miss Warren,” she explained 
simply, “a friend of Mr. Godet. I live 
across the hall.” 

The woman seemed to sense in Gay 
an adversary worthy of the cleverest 
steel, and she changed her manner. 

“And you are planning to breakfast 
together, aren’t you?” she asked with 
disarming interest. “And he’s out buy- 
ing something else. How delightful! 
I’m going to stay, too, so let me help.” 

A little surprised and more than a 
little apprehensive, Gay was helpless in 
the face of the enthusiasm and pretty 
eagerness of this woman who was 
drawing off her gloves and had already 
removed her hat. 

“So this is where he has been living 
all the. while,” she ‘murmured happily. 
“The dear boy !” 

Gay’s sense of foreboding deepened. 

“You know Mr. Godet well?” She 
had to ask the question. 

The other’s laughter rippled deli- 
ciously, intimately. 
“Know him? 

wife!” 

“But I didn’t know Gay was 
a little paler than she had been the mo- 
ment before, but she had gameness in 
her make-up. 

“Of course not,’ Marcia explained 
sweetly. ‘You wouldn’t. That’s be- 
cause Will’s the noblest creature alive, 
and the most loyal. But, thank good- 
ness, all the necessity for secrecy and 
the wretched pretense is over now! 
It’s the strangest story!” 

“T am so interested,” Gay murmured, 
twisting the ring on her finger. 

Marcia was given to swift plans of 
action and doubtless discerned the in- 
trinsic honesty of the girl before her. 
It would be well to disarm her com- 
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pletely with truth judiciously employed. 
So she told Gay the story of Will’s re- 
ported death, of her unfortunate mar- 
riage a year later, of his unforeseen 
return, and his noble, self-conceived 
plan to play Enoch Arden for her sake. 
She told of the death of James Arnold. 
There were many facts she did not tell, 
and Gay received the impression that 
Will’s voluntary penance had been made 
for love of Marcia Merideth, and she 
was made to believe that when Will re- 
turned and found his wife here, and 
free, he would all but go mad from joy. 

So she congratulated Marcia pret- 
tily and, promising to return later, left 
the wife in possession of the field. She 
closed her door softly and locked it, for 
she meant that no one should witness 
the depth of her grief. 

But Will Merideth had not gone to 
a near-by fruit standy as Gay had sup- 
posed. He had left the studio in re- 
sponse to a curt summons from his 
friend, Doctor Marbury. 

“Don’t waste time asking questions, 
but meet me here at the Lafayette and 
talk to me,”’ she commanded. “I’m here 
to do you a favor.” 

When he met her he grumbled that 
she was a martinet and she retorted that 
he was an infant, they kissed each 
other, aud went in to breakfast. 

“Somebody has to be around to look 
after you,” she said tartly. “Did you 
know Marcia is in town?” 

“Lord, no!” He was amazed. 
“Where is she now?” 

“Probably at your apartment,” Doc- 
tor Marbury informed him grimly. 
“That’s where she started.” 

“But what for?” He was amusingly 
apprehensive. 

Then, for the first time, he learned 
of the death of James Arnold. 

“Marcia hasn’t been a bigamist for 
more than a month now,” Hannah Mar- 
bury said scornfully. “I think she was 
extremely grateful to the Southern Pa- 
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“~s 
cific for extricating her from her tan- 
gle.” 

“I wonder why she didn’t let me 
know,” he mused. “But of course . 

“She didn’t know where you were.” 
Doctor Marbury supplied.. “She tried 
hard enough to find out from me, but 
you know me.” 

He grinned appreciatively. 

“But little Marcia has been busy,” 
the good doctor continued. “I’ve been 
watching her. I think she trailed you 
with a couple or six detectives. She’s 
canny, you know, and I think she’s fig- 
ured that she needs you. She wants 
you for.a figurehead at ‘Farmlands.’ 
Somehow, her pretty social schemes 
fall flat. Of course she knew that the 
whole scandal of her marriage with Ar- 
nold would come out if you came back, 
so she went to the lawyers, and they 
cooked up a divorce, grounds of deser- 
tion. 

“The whole proceedings were kept 
quiet. She was clever about managing 
that, and she means eventually to con- 
vey the impression that the divorce was 
obtained prior to her wedding with Ar- 
nold: And Marcia can get by with it, 
if she half tries!” 

“Glory, Hannah!” he exclaimed. 
“Divorce—do you mean to say I’m 
free?” His eyes were so brightly boy- 
ish and his manner so naive that even 
unimaginative Hannah Marbury could 
see what had happened to him. 

“You are,” she said practically, “un- 
less you let Marcia get her hands on 
you again. I surely don’t want to see 
her make a fool of you again.” 

“But what does she want?” he mar- 
veled. 

“You,” she replied tersely. “You're 
her needed social asset. Now that she’s 
got her divorce, she really hasn’t the 
right to keep on there at ‘Farmlands.’ 
But that’s where she wants to be. It’s 
in her blood.” 

“Gosh!” he raved. “I'll give her 
‘Farmlands.’ IT’! deed it to her to-day. 
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Tell her so, Hannah. I'll give her any 
little thing. But I won’t marry her 
again. I’ve got plans!” 

“Then don’t go near Marcia,” she 
warned. “She'll upset ’em.” 

“Get rid of her, Hannah!” he begged 
boyishly. “Hustle her out of town for 
me, do. I don’t want to see her. But 
she can have anything in reason, the 
whole darned place down there, if she 
wants it. Gay and I won’t want to live 
down there. New York’s our oyster! 

“Get Marcia out of town on the noon 
train, Hannah, and then come back 
here and we'll let you be bridesmaid at 
our wedding. You'll love Gay!” 

“You once told me I’d love Marcia,” 
she reminded him wickedly, but she 
accepted his commission philosophi- 
cally, and her stout figure had not left 
the room before he was putting through 
a telephone call for Gay. 

Her voice seemed sweet, but utterly 
remote, when she answered the call. But 
she promised to meet him for break- 
fast, and when she came she looked, 
somehow, whitely severe. He was puz- 
zled. 

“I’ve got news,” he 
beaming. 

“T know,” she replied surprisingly. 
“That’s why I came. To congratulate 
you, and to bring you this. I’m glad 
for you, Will.” 

He looked at her in alarm. Her stac- 
cato sentences were like strange jargon 
to him, and he wondered if she were 
ill. He couldn’t imagine what she was 
congratulating him for. And what was 
“this iy 

She was holding it across the table 
for him, and he reached for it stupidly 
—the ring with the odd, green stone. 

“You see,” she explained evenly, “I 
went to your room this morning—be- 
fore breakfast. I happened to be there 
when she came. She is lovely, Will. 
And she told me all about everything. 
And she’s there, waiting for you. I 
thought, when you telephoned, I’d like 
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to slip out and give you the ring again, 
just to relieve you of the shadow of a 
worry.” 

Here Merideth attempted an inter- 
ruption, but Gay was possessed of a 
hectic eloquence, and she was striving 
to avoid bitterness, outwardly, at least. 

“T loved the ring, Will. But I’nrre- 
turning it to you because I haven’t the 
right to it. It’s only semi-precious, 
after all, just as the love I offered you 
was semi-precious. And, of course, now 
that you can have the real thing—I no- 
ticed her rings, Will; the stones are as 
genuine as she—why, our little drama 
of last night is over! It was only a 
curtain raiser, after all.” Her voice 
was steady, but she could not meet his 
eyes. 

“Darn you, Gay!’ he complained. 
“Your information is as muddled as 
your metaphors. JNow will you listea 
tome? Will you?” 

After the coffee had grown cold, 
their hands again clasped across the 
table, and the ring with the odd, green 
stone went back on the slender finger 
where it belonged. 

“And you don’t know it all about 
stones, my girl, yet!” Merideth crowed. 
“Some day, when you’ve. nothing else 
to do, you might drop in at Mr. Tif- 
fany’s store and see how many pecks of 
perfect diamonds he’d give you in ex- 
change for this. Semi-precious!” 

He chuckled as he nestled her little 
fist into his own. “That blamed thing 
is an emerald cameo, one of the few 
in existence, and declared by experts to 
be the finest of the few. My mother 
was fond of boasting that it was the 
pride of Isabella’s jewel casket—but, 
of course, if you’d rather have a soli- 
taire a 

Gay did not answer, but shyly kissed 
the stone. She did not love it any bet- 
ter than she had the night before, but 
she hated to think how nearly she had 
lost it! 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 

Captain Ira Ball, a retired sea captain, living at Big Wreck Cove, and his wife, Prudence, 
generally called ‘ ‘Aunt Prue,” need some one to look after their little household in their 
declining years. They send an invitation to Ida May Bostwick, a niece they have never seen, 
who lives in Boston, to come and share their home with them. Tunis Latham, a young 
friend who is captain and owner of a schooner called the Seamew, undertakes to deliver 
the message on his next run to Boston, and agrees to bring the girl down. He finds her a 
painted shepgirl, who declares she will not “live out of sight of movie signs and electric 
lights,” and flippantly and ungratefully refuses the offer. ,Discouraged and annoyed with 
her, Tunis drops into Sellers’ restaurant, where he has previously noticed a very attractive 
young girl who is waiting on tables there. A man sitting next to him, at her table, begins to 
argue with her in an insulting fashion about his check. Tunis rises to her defense and 
the proprietor charges at him. The young sea captain promptly knocks down both the 
patron and the proprietor, while the cashier suns for the police. Before the police arrive, 
however, the girl’s quick wit enables her to save herself and Tunis, by means of a side 
exit, and they wander to a bench on Boston Common to recover from the encounter. There 
Cunis learns just how badly the girl, Sheila Macklin, needs such a friend as he has shown 
himself to be. She had been in Boston for less than a year, working in a big store, when 
some pieces of sterling silver in her department disappeared. The theft was traced to Sheila, 
who had no way of proving her innocence, and no friends to come to her assistance. She 
was sentenced to the St. Andrews’ Reformatory for two years. After her release she be- 
came a waitress. 

Realizing that she has no ties in Boston, and that the future holds Tittle for her, Tunis 
proposes that she assume the identity of Ida May Bostwick and accept the Balls’ invitation 
to live with them. The girl is very reluctant at first, but Tunis finally wins her consent, an 
takes her down to Wreckers’ Head on the Seamew. There, the Balls welcome her and accept 
her without question, and she, as Ida May Bostwick, is soon an established and popular 
member of the community of Big Wreck Cove. 


CHAPTER XIV. ful? Why should she feel remorse? 
T was not that Sheila Macklin had She had taken another girl’s name and 
no graver moments. There were claim of parentage, and she filled a 
nights when, in spite of her health- place which the other girl might have 
ful weariness of body, arising from had. But the rightful owner of the 
the work of the household, she lay mame had scorned this refuge. The 
awake for long hours of restless, anx- real Ida May Bostwick had no appre- 
ious thought. And sometimes her pil- ciation of what the Balls had to offer; 
low was wet with tears. Yet she was and she had been unwilling even to 
not of a lachrymose disposition. She pen communication with her relatives 
could not invent imaginasy troubles or down on the Cape. 
build in her mind gibbets on which re- Besides, Tunis Latham always 
morse and sorrow might hang in chains. cheered the girl who was playing an 
Indeed, how could she be sorrow- impostor’s part with the declaration that 
The story began in the Octcber-number of SMITH’S 
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she had done just right—that without 
her presence on Wreckers’ Head Cap’n 
Ira and his: wife would be in a very 
bad way, indeed. 

She could ‘see that this was so. Her 
coming to them had been as great a 
blessing in their lives as it had been in 
her own. 

She fully realized that Cap’n Ira and 
his wife would not have admitted her 
to their home and to their hearts had 
she come in her own person and iden- 
tity. This was not so much because of 
their strict morality'as because of their 
strict Puritanism. For a puritan may 
not be moral always, but he must be 
just. And justice of that character is 
seldom tempered by mercy. What they 
might have forgiven the real Ida May 
they could scarcely be expected to for- 
give a stranger. 

In spite of this situation, the Balls 
were being blessed by the presence of 
a girl in their household who had beef 
tainted with a sentence to a reforma- 
tory. Even now, when she knew they 
loved her and could scarcely imagine 
what they would do without her, Sheila 
Macklin was quite convinced that a 
whisper about these hidden miseries 
would turn Cap’n Ball, and even Pru- 
dence, against her. 

Therefore she was careful, putting a 
guard upon her tongue and almost keep- 
ing watch upon her secret thoughts. 
She never allowed herself to lapse into 
reverie in their presence for fear the 
old people might suspect that she had 
a past that would not endure open dis- 
cussion. 

And, deliberately and with fore- 
thought, the intelligent girl went about 
strengthening her position with the 
Balls and making her identity as Ida 
May Bostwick unassailable. She had 
a retentive memory. Nothing Aunt 
Prudence ever said in her hearing about 
Sarah Honey, her ways when she was 
young, or what the old woman knew 
or surmised about her dead niece’s mar- 
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riage and her life thereafter, escaped 
the girl. She treasured it all. 

When visitors were by-—especially 
the neighboring women who likewise re- 
membered Sarah Honey—the masque- 
rader often spoke in a way to reduce to 
a minimum any suspicion that she was 
not the rightful Ida May. Even a visit 
from Annabell Coffin—‘she who was 
a Cuttle’—went off without a remark 
being made which would yield a grain 
of doubt. 

Mrs. Coffin had heard of Ida May 
while she visited “his folks” in Boston, 
in a most roundabout way. She did 
say to the girl, however: 

“Let’s see, Ida May, didn’t they tell 
me that you worked for a spell in one 
of them great stores? I wish you could 
see ’em, Aunt Prue! The Marshall & 
Denham department store on Washing- 
ton Street covers acres—acres! Was 
it there that you worked, Ida May?” 

“No,” replied Ida May calmly. 

“What store did you work in?” 

“Hoskin & Marl’s,” said the girl, 
still unruffled. 

“To be sure. That’s what Esther 
Coffin said she heard, I remember. But 
[ never got to that store. Couldn't go 
to all of ’em. It tired me to death, just 
going around Marshall & Denham’s.” 

This and similar incidents were build- 
ing blocks in the structure which she 
was raising. Nor did she consider it 
a structure of deceit. The foundation 
only was of doubtful veracity. These 
people had accepted her as somebody 
she was not, it was true; but she gained 
nothing thereby that the real Ida May 
would not have had to win for herself. 

With Tunis approving and encourag- 
ing her, how could the girl spend much 
time in doubt or any at all in despair? 
She felt that she was a much better 
girl—morally as well as physically—in 
this environment than she had been for 
many, many months. Instead of being 
conscience wrung in playing the part of 
impostor and living under an assumed 
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name and identity, she felt a sense of 
self-congratulation. 

And when in the company of the cap- 
tain of the Seamew she felt almost ex- 
alted. There was a pact betWeen them 
that made their tie more than that of 
sister and brother. Yet, of love they 
never spoke—not during those first 
weeks on Wreckers’ Head. 

He never failed to talk with Sheila 
as he came up from the town when the 
schooner -lay at her moorings in the 
cove or was docked ready to discharge 
or take aboard freight. Business_ re- 
mained good, but all was not plain sail- 
ing for the young shipmaster. He con- 
fided in the girl many of his perplexi- 
ties. When he went away again, rain 
or shine, the girl did not fail to be up 
and about when he passed the Ball 
homestead. He knew that she did this 
purposely—that she was on the watch 
for him. Her reason for doing so was 
not so clear to the young man, but he 
appreciated her interest. 


Was he overmodest? Perhaps. He 


might have gained courage regarding 
the girl’s attitude toward him had he 
known that, on the nights he was at 
home, she sat in her darkened, upper 
room and watched the lamp he burned 


until it was extinguished. On the other 
hand, Tunis Latham’s brotherly man- 
ner and cheerful kindness were a puz- 
zle to Sheila. She knew that he had 
been kinder to her than any other man 
she had ever met. But what was the 
root of that kindness? 

There were many pleasant thoughts 
in Sheila’s heart just now; nor did she 
allow the secret of her past to leave its 
acid scars upon her soul. She was the 
life and joy of the old house on the 
Head; she was the center of amuse- 
ment when she went into company at 
the church or elsewhere. She man- 
aged, too, to be that marvelous speci- 
men of beautiful womankind who can 
attract other girls as well as men. 

For one thing, the girl played no fa- 
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vorites. She treated them all alike. 
None of the young men of Big. 
Wreck Cove could honestly crow be- 
cause Ida May Bostwick had showed 
him any special favor. 

And none of them suspected that 
Tunis Latham had the inside track with 
the girl from the city. At least, this 
was unsuspected by all before the occa- 
sion of the “harvest-home festival”— 
that important affair held yearly by the 
ladies’ aid of the Big Wreck Cove 
church, 

For the first time in more than a 
year, Cap’n Ira and Prudence ventured 
to town in the evening. Church socials, 
in the past, and while Cap’n Ira was so 
much at sea, had been Prudence Ball’s 
chief relaxation. She was naturally of 
a social disposition, and the simple 
pleasure of being with and of a party 
of other matrons of the church was al- 
most the height of Prudence’s mundane 
desire. 

When Capn’ Ira heard her express 
the wish to go to the harvest-home fes- 
tival he took an extra pinch of snuff. 

“T swan!” he said. “If we take that 
Queen of Sheby out at night, she’ll near 
have a conniption. She'll think the 
world’s come to an end. She ain’t been 
out o’ her stable at night since Hector 
was a pup—and Hector is a big dog 
now! How can you think of such a 
thing, Prudence ?” 

“Queenie won’t mind, I guess,” said 
his wife calmly. “I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you was saying one word for 
hér and a good many more’n one for 
yourself, Ira.” 

However, they went to the harvest 
home festival. It was bound to be a 
very gay and enjoyable occasion, and 
Queenie did not stumble more than 
three times going down the hill- into 
the port. 

“That old critter would be the death 
of us, if she could do it without being 
the death of herself, too,” fumed Cap’n 
Ira. 
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In spite of his assurances, Sheila Macklin approached the old brown house behind the 


There were half a dozen young men 
almost fighting for the privilege of tak- 
ing Queenie around to the sheds and 
blanketing her, the winner hopeful of 
a special smile and word from Sheila. 

The decorated church was well filled 
when the trio from Wreckers’ Head 
entered, and most delicious odors rose 
from the basement, where the tables 
were laid. 

Sheila was immediately surrounded 
by her own little coterie of young peo- 
ple and was enjoying herself quietly 
when a newcomer, whose appearance 
created some little surprise at the door, 
approached the group of which the girl 
was the center. 

“Why, here’s Orion Latham!” ex- 
claimed one girl. “I didn’t know the 
Seamew was in.” 


door—a tall, angular 


“We just made it by the skin of our 
teeth,” Orion said, making it a point to 
shake hands with Sheila. “How are 
you, Miss Bostwick? I never did see 
such a Jonah of an old tub as that drat- 
ted schooner! I thought she never 
would get back this trip.” 

“I cal’late you wouldn’t think she 
was Jonahed if the Seamew was yours, 
*Rion,” snickered Andrew Roby. 

“IT wouldn’t even take her as a gift,” 
snarled Orion. 

“Guess you won’t get her that way— 
if any,” chuckled Joshua Jones. “Tu- 
nis, he knows which side o’ the bread 
his butter’s'on. He’s doin’ well. We 
cal’late—pa and me—to have all our 
freight come down from Boston on the 
Seamew.” 

Orion glowered at him. 
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cedars with much secret trepidation. They saw 


figure in a black dress. 


“You'd better have a care, Josh,” he 
erowled. “That schooner is hoodooed, 
as sure as sure! She'll stub her nose 
some night on Lighthouse Point Reef, 
if she don’t do*worse. You. can’t 
scurcely steer her proper.” 

“Nonsense, Rion!” spoke up Zebe- 
dee Pauling. “I'd like to sail on her 
myself.” 

“Perhaps,” Sheila interposed, rather 
flushed, and looking at Orion with un- 
mistakable displeasure, “Orion will 
give up his berth to you, Zebedee. He 
seems so very sure that the schooner 
is unlucky. I came down from Boston 
in her, and I saw nothing about her 
save to admire.” 

“And if you found her all right, Miss 
Bostwick,” struck in the gallant Joshua, 
“she’s good enough for me. Of course, 
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I heard tell some thought the Scamew. 
had a bad reputation—that she run un- 
der a fishing boat once and was haunted. 
But I cal’late that’s all bosh.” 

“Yah!” growled Orion. “Have it 
your own way. But after the dratted 
schooner is sunk and you lose a mess 
of freight, Josh Jones, I guess you'll 
sing small.” 

“T’ve heard,” said Andrew Roby 
gravely, “that it’s mighty bad manners 
to bite the hand that feeds you. You 
never was overpolite, Rion Latham.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was a small incident, of course; 
scarcely to be noted at all when it 
was over. Yet the impression left upon 
Sheila’s mii was that Orion Latham 
was deliberately endeavoring to injure 
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his cousin’s business with the Seamew. 
If he talked like = before the more 
or less superstitidus Portygees, how 
long would Tunis manage to keep a 
crew to work the schooner? 

Had she dared she would have taken 
Orion to task there and then for his 
unfaithfulness. The fellow was, as 
Cap’n Ira had once observed, one of 
those yapping curs always envious of 
the braver dog’s bone. 

To the girl’s disgust, too, Orion 
Latham showed plainly that he consid- 
ered that he, as an older acquaintance of 
the girl, could presume upon that fact. 
He clung to her throughout the eve- 
ning like a mussel to duck grass. Of 
all the Big Wreck Cove youth, he was 
the only one that she could not put in 
his place. 

She did not think it wise to snub 
him so openly that Orion would take 
offense. This course might do the cap- 
tain of the Seamew harm. She fore- 
saw trouble in the offing for Tunis, in 
any case, and she did not wish to do 
anything that would spur Orion to 
further and more successful attempts 
to harm his cousin’s business. 

There was another matter troubling 
Sheila’s mind after Orion had come to 
the harvest-home festival. | Mason 
Chapin likewise appeared at the church. 
3ut Tunis did not come. He knew, of 
course, of the festival, and he had 
known when he sailed last for Boston 
that the Balls and Ida May intended to 
go. It did seem as if Tunis might have 
come, if for only a little while, before 
going home. 

These thoughts made Sheila rather 
inattentive to other proposals, and she 
found herself obliged to go down to 
supper with Orion, since he had outsat 
and outtalked all the other young men 
who had hovered about her. She was 
nice to Orion; the girl could scarcely 
be otherwise, even to those she disliked. 
unless some very important matter 
arose to disturb her, but she did not en- 
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joy the remainder of the evening, and 
she was glad when Cap’n Ira and Pru- 
dence were ready to go home. It was 
full time, the girl thought. ‘ 

Even then Orion Latham assumed 
altogether too much authority. Sheila 
had been about to send little John-id 
around for Queenie and the carryall, 
but Orion put the boy aside with a 
self-assured grin. 

“Nobody ain’t going to put you in 
the carriage, Ida May, but me,” he de- 
clared. “I'll get the old mare.” 

He seized his cap and went out. In 
a few minutes they had said good-by, 
and the old couple and the girl went 
out on the church steps. Sheila saw 
the carryall standing before the door. 
A figure stood at the old mare’s head 
which she presumed to be Orion’s. 

“The chariot is ready, I cal'late,” 
said Cap’n Ira. ‘Come on, Prudence.” 

Sheila helped the old woman into the 
rear seat and then aided Cap’n Ira as 
well. She got in quickly in front, but 
as she was about to gather up the reins 
the man holding Queenie’s head came 
around swiftly and stepped in beside 
her to the driver’s place. 


” 


“T swan! That you, Tunis?” ex- 
claimed Cap’n Ira. 

“Looks like it,” the captain of the 
Seamew said gravely. “All clear aft?” 

“You can pay off, Tunis,” returned 
the old man. “Tuck that robe around 
your knees, Prudence. This night air 
is as chill as a breath off the ice bar- 
rens.” 

Orion loafed into the lamplight by the 
steps before Queenie got into action. 
His scowl was unseen, but’ his voice 
was audible—as it was meant to be— 
to Sheila’s ears. 

“There he is—hoggin’ everything, 
same as usual. How did I know he 
was hanging around outside here, wait- 
ing to drive her home? Just as though 
he owned her! Huh! He may be skip- 
per aboard that dratted schooner, but 
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that gives him no right to boss me 
ashore. I won’t stand it.” 

“Sit down to it, then, ’Rion,” snick- 
ered one of the other young fellows. 
“T cal’late Tunis has got the inside 
course on all of us.” 

The girl said nothing to the captain 
of the Seamew at first. It was Pru- 
dence who asked him why he had not 
been in the church. 

“I could not get over here until just 
now,” Tunis replied quietly. 

Sheila wondered if he really had been 
detained on the schconer. Perhaps he 
had refrained from coming to the fes- 
tival for fear the good people of Big 
Wreck Cove would notice his atten- 
tions to her. He had never been pub- 
licly in her company since he had 
brought her down from Boston. Orion 
Latham’s-outburst there at the church 
door was the first cue people might have 
gained of anything more than a pass- 
ing acquaintanceship between the cap- 
tain of the Seamew and the girl who 
had come to live with the Balls. 

These thoughts bore down the girl’s 
spirits tremendously. The simple pleas- 
ure of the evening was quite erased 
from her memory. She _ remained 
speechless while old Queenie climbed 
the hill to the Head. 

The desultory conversation between 
Cap’n Ira, Prudence, and the young 
shipmaster scarcely attracted the girl’s 
attention. If Tunis looked at her curi- 
ously now and then, she did not see his 
glances. And she merely nodded her 
understanding of his statement when 
Tunis said, speaking directly to her: 

“The Seamew’s going to lie here over 
Sunday this time, Ida May.” 

“That'll be nice for you, Tunis,” 
Aunt Prue put in. “You can go to 
church. You don’t often have that 
privilege. Seafarin’ is an awful god- 
less life.” 

Queenie sprang ahead gallantly at 
the sound of a hearty sneeze from 
Cap’n Ira, just. then, and they were 
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soon at home. Tunis jumped out and 
aided the old woman and then the ¢ap- 
tain to alight. Sheila got out on the 
other side of the carriage. She would 
have preferred to run on into the house, 
but she could not really do that. 
Queenie must be unharnessed and put 
in her stable and given a measure of 
oats to munch. Of course, Tunis 
would offer to do this, but she could 
not leave him to attend to it without 
a word. 

“Tl help you with *Queenie, Ida 
May,” said the captain of the Seamew. 

That settled it. She had to remain 
outside while Cap’n Ira and Prudence 
went into the house. Tunis led the old 
mare toward the barn. A _ lantern, 
burning very dimly, was in a box just 
outside the big door, and Sheila got 
this and held it while Tunis busied him- 
self with the buckles. 

“T didn’t mean to interfere,” the man 
said, suddenly breaking the silence be- 
tween them. “But as I was coming this 
way, of course, I expected to ride along 
with you. So——” 

“What do you mean, Captain 
Latham?” the girl asked wonderingly. 

“Orion said you sent him out to get 
Queenie.” 

“Why, I i 

“Of course, you didn’t know I was 
there. I had just reached the church. 
But ’Rion is so fresh re 

“He took it upon himself to go,” 
said the girl calmly. “I did not send 
him. I guess you know how your 
cousin is.” 

“He is too fresh. I’d like to punch 
him,” growled Tunis, to the girl’s se- 
cret delight. It sounded boyish, but 
real. “I don’t know that I can stand 
him aboard the Seamew much longer. 
He attends to everybody’s business but 
his own.” 

“He means you no good, Captain 
Latham,” she said frankly. “To-night 
he was repeating that silly story about 
the Seamew being haunted.” 
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“Cat’s-foot!”’ ejaculated Tunis. “TI 
wish I’d fired old Horry Newbegin for 
starting that.” 

“But ’Rion keeps it up.’ 

“If he believed she was hoodooed, 
you wouldn’t get him aboard with a 
wire cable,” growled Tunis. 

“Tt would be better for you and for 
the success of your business, Captain 
Latham, if ’Rion was really afraid of 
going aboard the Sramew,” 
with confidence. 

“Well, I don’t see how I can fire 
him. He’s my cousin—in a way. And 
there is enough ill feeling in the fam- 
ily now. Gran’ther Peleg left all his 
money to me, and it made Orion and 
his folks as sore as can be.” 

“You are inclined to be too kind. I 
am not sure it is always wise to be too 
easy.” 

“Like chopping off the dog’s tail an 
inch at a time, so’s not to hurt him so 
much, eh?” he chuckled. 

“Something like that.” 

“Well, I’m almost tempted to give 
’*Rion his walking ticket. I’ve reason 
enough. He can’t even keep a manifest 
straight.” 

“Does he even try?” 

“And that also is in my mind,” ac- 
knowledged Tunis. “I’m pretty well 
fed up on ’Rion, I do allow. But I 
don’t know what Aunt ’Cretia would 
say.” Then he laughed again. ‘ust 
about what she usually says, I guess; 
nothing at all. But she abhors family 
squabbles. 

“That reminds me, Ida May. This 
being the first Sunday I’ve been home 
since you came here, I want you should 
go over with me after church to-mor- 
row and have dinner at our house.” 

“Oh, Captain Latham! I-——” 

“And don’t you guess you could em- 
ploy some other term when speaking 
to me, Ida May?” he interrupted. “I 
get ‘captained’ almost enough aboard 
the schooner and up to Boston. Just 


’ 


she said 


. 
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plain ‘Tunis’ for those that are my 
friends suits me a sight better.” 

“T shall call you “Tunis,’ if you like,” 
she said composedly. “But about tak- 
ing dinner with you—I am not so sure.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Your aunt has never called 
since I have been on the Head.” 

“She don’t call anywhere. She never 
did that I can remember. She goes to 
church on Sunday sometimes. Occa- 
sionally she has to go to town to buy 
things. Once in a dog’s age she heaves 
anchor and gets as far as Paulmouth. 
But other times she’s never off the 
place.” 

“I feel hesitant about doing what 
you ask, Captain—Tunis, I mean.” 

“Why ?” 

“You know avell enough,” said 
Sheila. “If anything should turn up— 
if the truth should come out———” 

“Now, are you still worrying about 
that, Ida May ?” 

“Don’t you think of it—Tunis ?” 

“Not a bit! We're as safe as a 
church. That girl will never show up 
here on Wreckers’ Head. Of course 
not!” 

He seemed absolutely confident. In 
the dim illumination of the lantern she 
looked very closely into his face. Then 
it was not fear of exposure that kept 
Tunis Latham silent. She moved 
closer to him, leoking up into his 
countenance, holding the lantern so that 
her own face was in the shadow. 

“Who suggested my coming to din- 
ner, Tunis? You, or your Aunt Lu- 
cretia?” 


here 


“If you knew my aunt! 


seldom says a word. 


Well! She 
But when I have 
anything to say, I talk along just as 
though she answered back like an ordi- 
nary person would. I can tell if she’s 
interested.” 

“Yes?” 

“She’s been interested in you from 
the start, [ know. She showed it in her 
look the very first time I spoke of you 
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—that day I brought you here to 
Wreckers’ Head.” 

“But—but you have never spoken of 
this before. She did not come to call.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Tunis earnestly. 
“I wanted to be sure. Aunt ’Cretia 
knew your—er—Sarah Honey very 
well.” 

“Oh!” 

“Just about as well as Mrs. Ball did. 
When she was staying here with Aunt 
Prue, she used to run over to our place 
a lot. 

“You don’t remember it,’ continued 
Tunis, grinning suddenly; “but you 
were taken over there when you were 
a baby.” 

“Oh, don’t! Dor’t!” cried the girl. 
“Let us not speak so lightly—so care- 
lessly. Suppose—suppose 

“Suppose nothing!” exclaimed Tunis. 
“Don’t have any fears. She wanted to 
know just how you looked—every par- 
ticular. Oh, she has ways of showing 
what she wants without getting what 
you'd call voluble! I told her about 
your hair—your eyes—everything. I 
know from the way she looked that she 
accepts the fact of your being the real 
Ida May without more question than 
Cap’n Ira and Aunt Prue.” 

She was silent, thinking. 
sighed. 

“I will accept the invitation, Tunis. 
But I feel—I feel that all is not for 
the best. But what must be must be. 
So—oh, I'll go!” 


Then she 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The benison of that most beautiful 
season of all the year, the autumn, lay 
upon Wreckers’ Head and the ad- 
jacent coast on that Sunday morning. 
Alongshore there is never any sad 
phase of the fall. One reason is the 
lack of deciduous trees. The brush- 
less hills and fields are merely turned 
to golden brown when the frosts touch 
them. 

The sea—ever changing in aspect, yet 
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changeless in tide and restraint—was ~ 
as bright and sparkling as at midsum- 
mer.” Along the distant beaches the 
white ruffle of the surf seemed to have 
just been laundered. The green of the 
shallows and the blue of the deeper sea 
were equally vivid. 

When she first arose Sheila Macklin 
looked abroad from that favorite north 
window of her bedroom, and saw that 
all the world was good. If she had felt 
secret misgivings and the tremor of a 
nervous apprehension, these feelings 
were sloughed away by this promising 
morning. The fear she had expressed 
to Tunis Latham the evening before 
did not obsess her. She continued 
placid and outwardly cheerful. What- 
ever threatened in the immediate fu- 
ture, she determined to meet it with as 
much composure as she could summon. 

Nobody but Sheila Macklin knew 
wholly what she had endured since leav- 
ing her childhood’s home. When Tunis 


Latham had come so dramatically into 


her life she had been almost at the limit 
of her endurance. To him, even, she 
had not confessed all her miseries. To 
escape from them she would have em- 
braced a mich more desperate expedi- 
ent than posing as Ida May Bostwick. 

The ethics of the situation had not 
really impressed her at first. The de- 
sire to get away from her unfortunate 
environment, from the city itself, and 
to go where nobody knew her history, 
not even her name, was the main 
thought at that time in the girl’s mind. 
Tunis Latham’s confident assurances 
that she would be accepted without 
question by Cap’n Ball and Prudence 
caused her to put aside all fear of con- 
sequences at the momént. It was a 
desperate stroke, but she had been in 
desperate need, and she had carried the 
matter through boldly. 

Now that she seemed so securely es- 
tablished in the Ball household and was 
accepted by all the community of Big 
Wreck Cove as the real Ida May, it 
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seemed foolish to give_way to anxiety. 
Discovery of the imposture was remote. 

Yet, as she had hinted to Tunis, she 
had an undercurrent of feeling—a 
more-than-faint apprehension—that all 
was not right. Something was lurking 
in the shadows of the future which 
menaced their peace and security. 

She was ever mindful of the fact 
that Tunis had gone sponsor for her 
identity as Ida May. Should her im- 
posture be revealed, her first duty 
would be to protect him. How could 
she do this? What tale could she con- 
coct to make it seem that he was as 
much duped as were Cap’n Ball and 
Prudence ? 

This seemed impossible. She saw no 
way out. He had met the real Ida May 
Bostwick, and then had deliberately in- 
troduced Sheila Macklin as the girl he 
had been sent for! If the truth were 
revealed, what explanation could be 
offered ? 

Had she allowed her mind to dwell 
upon this phase of the affair she would 
surely have revealed to those about her, 
unobservant as they might be, that she 
had a secret cause for worry. She 
must drive it into the back of her mind 
—ignore it utterly. 

And this she did on this beautiful 
Sabbath morning. When Tunis came 
up to the Head to accompany the Balls 
to church—Aunt Lucretia did not at- 
tend service on this day—a very close 
observer would have seen nothing in 
the girl’s look or manner to suggést that 
so keen an anxiety had touched her. 

This should have been Sheila’s happy 
day—and it was. Fof the first time, 
the young captain of the Seamevw linked 
his interest with her~in a deliberate 
public appearance. Although she feared 
in secret the result of that appearance 
at church with Tunis Latham, it never- 
theless thrilled her. 

He harnessed Queenie after giving 
that surprised animal such a curry- 
combing and polishing as she had not 
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suffered in many a day. Sheila rode 
with Prudence on the rear seat of the 
carryall. 

“I’m berthed on the for’ard deck 
along o’ you, Tunis,” said the old man, 
hoisting himself with difficulty into the 
front seat. “If fhe afterguard is all 
ready, | be. Trip the anchor, boy, and 
set sail!” 

As they passed down through Porty- 
gee Town the denizens of that part of 
Big Wreck Cove were streaming to 
their own place of worship. It was a 
saint’s day, and the brown people—both 
men and women, ringed of ears and 
garbed in the very gayest colors—gave 
way with smiles and bows for the jog- 
ging old mare and the rumbling car- 
ryall. Some of the Scamew’s crew 
were overtaken, and they swept off 
their hats to Prudence and the sup- 
posed Ida May, grinning up at Tunis 
with more than usual friendliness. 

“Ah!” exclaimed [unez Pareta to 
Johnny Lark, the Scamew’s cook. “So 
you know she of the evil eye, eh?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Johnny. 
“That pretty girl who rides behind Cap- 
tain Latham?” 

aS 

“She has no evil eye,” 
cook stoutly. 

“Tt is told me that she has,” said the 
smiling girl. “And she has put what 
you call the ‘hoodoo’ on that schooner. 
She come down in her from Boston. 

“What of it?” retorted the cook. 
“She is a fine lady—and a pretty lady.” 

“So Tuhis Latham think—heh?” de- 
manded Eunez fiercely. 

“And why not?” grinned Johnny. 

“Bah! Has not all gone wrong with 
that Seamew ever since she sail in the 
?” demanded the girl. “An an- 


declared the 


schooner : 
chor chain breaks; a rope parts; you 
lost a topmast—yes? How about 
Tony? Has he not left and will not 
return aboard the schooner for a price? 
Do you not find calm where other 
schooners find fair winds? Ah!” 
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“Pooh!” ejaculated 
“Old woman’s talk!” 

“Not!” cried the girl hotly. “It is a 
truth. The saints defend us from the 
evil eye! And Tunis Latham is under 
that girl’s spell.” 

Johnny Lark tried to laugh again, 
but with less success. Many little 
things had marred the fair course of 
the Seamew and her captain’s business. 
He shook his head, however. 

“Not that pretty girl yonder,” he 
said, “has brought bad luck to the Sea- 
mew. No, no!” 

“What, then?” asked Eunez, staring 
sidewise at him from eyes 
seemed almost green. 

“See!” said Johnny, seizing her wrist. 
“If the Seamew is a Jonahed schooner, 
it is because of something different. 
Yes!” 

“Bah!” cried Eunez, yet with con- 
tinued eagerness. “Tell me what it 
may be if it is not that girl with the 
evil eye?” 

“Ask ‘Rion’ Latham,” whispered 
Johnny. “You know him—huh?” 

The Portygee girl looked for a mo- 
ment rather taken aback. Then she 
said, tossing her head: 

“What if I do know ’Rion?” 

“Ask him,” repeated Johnny Lark. 
“He is cousin of our captain. He 
knows—if anybody knows—what is 
the trouble with the Seamew.” And he 
shook his head. 

Eunez stared at him. 

“You know something you do not 
tell me, Juan?” 

“Ask ’Rion Latham,” the cook said 
again, and left her at the door of the 
church. 


Johnny Lark. 


which 


Those swains who had been “clut- 
tering the course”—to quote Cap’n Ira 
—did not interfere in any way with the 
Balls’ equipage on this Sunday at the 
church. There was none who seemed 
bold enough to enter the lists with Tu- 


‘lick your crew into shape. 
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nis Latham. He put Queenie in the 
shed and backed her out again and 
brought her around to the door when 
the service was ended without having 
to fight for the privilege. 

’Rion Latham, however, was the cen- 
ter of a group of young fellows who 
were all glad to secure a smile and bow 
from the girl, but who only sheepishly 
grinned at Tunis. ’Rion was not smil- 
ing; there was a settled scowl upon 
his ugly face. 

“T cal’late,” said Cap’n Ira, as they 
drove away, “that ’Rion must have eat 
sour pickles for breakfast to-day and 
nothing much else. Yet he seemed 
perky enough last night at the sociable. 
I wonder what’s got into him.” 

“I'd like to get Something out of 
him,” growled Tunis, to whom the re- 
mark was addressed. 

“What’s that?” 

“‘Some work, for one thing,” said the 
captain of the Scamew. ‘“He’s as lazy 
a fellow as I ever saw. And his 
tongue’s too long.” 

“Trouble is,” -Cap’n Ira_ rejoined, 
“these trips you take in the schooner 
are too short to give you any chance to 
They get 
back home too often. Too much shore 
leave, if ye ask me.” 

“T’d lose Mason Chapin if the Sea- 
uvew made longer voyages. And I have 
lost one of the hands already—Tony.” 

“T swan! What’s the matter with 
him?” 


“His mother says Tony is scared to 


sail again with the Seamew. 
Portygee foolishness.” 

“T told you them Portygees warn’t 
worth the grease they ‘sop their bread 
in,” declared Cap’n Ira. 

The two on the rear seat of the carry- 
all paid no attention to this conversa- 
tion. 

“I’m real pleased,” said the old 
woman, “that you are going to dinner 
with Lucretia Latham, Ida May. Your 
mother thought a sight of her, and 
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’Cretia did of Sarah Honey, too. Sarah 
was one of the few who seemed to un- 
derstand Lucretia. She’s so dumb. I 
declare I can’t never get used to her 
myself. I like folks lively about me, 
and I don’t care how much they talk 
—the more the better. 

“Lucretia Latham might have got her 
a good man and been happily married 
long ago, if it hadn’t been that when a 


feller dropped in to call on her she sat . 


mum all the evening and never said no 
more than the cat. 

“I remember Silas Payson, who lived 
over beyond the port, took quite a shine 
to Lucretia, seeing her at church. Or, 
at least, we thought he did. Silas be- 
gan going down to Latham’s Folly of 
an evening, now and then, and setting 
up with Lucretia. But after a while 
he left off going and said he cal’lated 
he’d join the Quakers over to Seetaw- 
ket. Playing Quaker meeting with just 


one girl to look at didn’t suit, noway.” 


And the old woman laughed placidly. 

“Tunis says he understands his 
aunt,” ventured the girl. 

“Tunis has had to put up with her. 
But he can say nothing a good deal 
himself, if anybody should ask ye. 
That’s the only fault I’ve got with 
Tunis. I’ve heard Jra talk at him for 
a straight hour in our kitchen, and all 
the answer Tunis made was to 
‘yes’ twice.” 

The girl did not find the captain of 
the Seamew at all inarticulate, later, as 
they crossed the old fields of the Ball 
place and Walked down the slope into 
the saucerlike valley where lay La- 
tham’s Folly. She had never known Tu- 
nis to be more companionable than on 
this occasion. He seemed to have 
gained the courage to tall on more in- 
timate topics than at any time since 
their acquaintanceship had begun. 

“T guess you know,” he observed, 
“that most all the money Uncle Peke 
left me—after what the lawyers got 
I put into that schooner. 


say 
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mortgage on her, too. You see, al- 
though the old place will come to me 
by and by, Aunt Lucretia has rights 
in it while she lives. It’s sort of en- 
tailed, you know. I could not raise a 
dollar on Latham’s Folly, if I”wanted 
to. So Iam pretty well tied up. 

“But the schooner is doing well. 
That is, I mean, business is good, Ida 
May. Other things being equal, I will 
make more money with her the way I 
am doing now than I could in any other 
business. My line is the sea; I know 
that. I am fitted for it. 

“But if I had invested Uncle Peke’s 
legacy and kept on fishing, or tried for 
a berth in a deep bottom somewhere, I 
would not get ahead any faster or make 
so much money. Besides, long voyages 
would take me away from home, and, 
after all, Aunt Lucretia is my only, kin 
and she would miss me sore.” 

“T am sure she would,” said the girl 
with sympathy. 

“But all ain’t plain sailing,” added 
the young skipper wistfully. “I am 
running too close to the reefs right now 
to crow any.” 

“But I am sure you will be success- 
ful in the end. Of course you will!” 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” he said, 
smiling down into her vivid “face. 
“With you and Aunt Lucretia both 
pulling for me, I ought to win out, sure 
enough. 

“You can’t fail to like her,” he added. 
“If you just get the right slant on her 
character, I mean, Ida May. Hers has 
been a lonely life. Not that there has 
not almost always been somebody in 
the house with her. But she has lived 
with her own thoughts. She reads a 
great deal. There is not one topic I 
can broach of which she has not at 
least a general knowledge. I was sent 
away to school, but when I came home 
vacations I brought my books and she 
read them all. 

“And she is a splendid listener.” He 


laughed. ‘You'll find that out for 
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yourself, I fancy. And I know she 
likes people to talk to her—when they 
have anything to say. Tell her things; 
that is what she enjoys.” 

In spite of his assurances, Sheila 
Macklin approached the old, brown 
house behind the cedars with much se- 
cret trepidation. Although Aunt Lu- 
cretia had a neighbor’s girl come in to 
help her almost daily, she had preferred 
to prepare the dinner on this occasion 
with her own hands. And, perhaps, she 
did not care to have the neighbor’s 
child around when the supposed Ida 
May came to the house for the first 
time. 

They saw her watching from the 
side door—a tall, angular figure in a 
black dress. Her hair was done 
plainly and in no arrangement to 
soften the gaunt outline of her face, 
but there was much of it, and Sheila 
longed to make a change in that grim 
coiffure. 7 

The woman smiled so warmly 
when she saw the two approach 
that almost instantly the girl for- 
got the grim contour 
of Aunt Lucretia’s 
face. That smile 
was like a flash of 
sunshine playing 
over one of those 
barren, brown fields 
through which they 
had passed on the 
way down from the 
Ball house. 

“This is Ida May, 
Aunt Lucretia,” said 
Tunis, as-~ they 
reached the porch. 

The smiling wom- 
an stretched forth a 
hand to the girl. 
Her eyes, peering 
through the specta- 
cles, were very keen, = 
and when their gaze = 
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the girl’s face it seemed that Aunt Lu- 
cretia was suddenly smitten by some 
thought, or by some discovery about 
the visitor, which made her greeting 
slow. 

Yet that may have been her usual 
manner. Tunis did not appear to ob- 
serve anything extraordinary. But 
Sheila thought Aunt Lucretia had been 
about to greet her with a kiss, and then 
had thought better of it. 
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The reaction 
she experi- 
enced put 
Sheila in 
high spirits. 
Tunis had 
never seen 
her in quite 
this mood, 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


There was nothing thereafter in 
Aunt Lucretia’s manner—surely not in 
her speech—to lead Sheila to fear the 
woman did not accept her at face value. 
Why should she suspect a masquerade 
when nobody else did? The girl took 
her cue from Tunis and placidly ac- 
cepted his aunt’s manner as natural. 

Aunt Lucretia put the dinner on the 
table at once. They ate, when there 
was special company, in the dining 
room. The meal was generous in quan 
tity and well cooked. It was evident 
that, like most country housewives, Lu- 
cretia Latham took pride in her table. 
Had _ the visitor come for the meal alone 
she would have been amply recom- 
pensed. 

But the woman seldom uttered a 
word, and then only brief questions 
regarding the service of the food. She 
listened smilingly to the conversation 
between Tunis and the visitor, but did 
not enter into it. It was difficult for 
the girl to feel at ease under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Especially was this so after dinner, 
when she asked to help Aunt Lucretia 
clear off the table and wash and dry 
the dishes.! The woman made no ob- 
jection; indeed, she seemed to accept 
the girl’s assistance placidly enough. 
But while they were engaged in the 
task—a time when two women usually 
have much to chatter about, if nothing 
of great importance—Aunt Lucretia 
uttered scarcely a word, preferring even 
to instruct her companion in dumb show 
where the dried dishes should be placed. 

Yet, all the time, the girl could not 
trace anything in Aunt Lucretia’s man- 
ner or look which actually suggested 
suspicion or dislike. Tunis seemed emi- 
nently satisfied with his aunt’s attitude. 
He whispered to Sheila, when they 
were alone together: 

“She certainly likes you, Ilda May.’ 

“Are you sure?” the girl asked. 
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“Couldn’t be mistaken. But don’t 
expect her to tell you so in just so many 
words.” 

Later they walked about the door- 
yard and outbuildings—Tunis and the 
visitor—and Aunt Lucretia watched 
them from her rocking-chair-on the 
porch. What her thoughts were re- 
garding her nephew and the girl it 
would be hard to guess, but whatever 
they were, they made her face no grim- 
mer than usual, and the light in her 
bespectacled eyes was scarcely one of 
dislike or even of disapproval. Yet 
there was a strange something in the 
woman's manner which sug- 
gested that she watched the visitor with 
thoughts or feelings which she wished 
neither the girl nor Tunis to observe. 

Late in the afternoon the two young 
people started back for the Ball house, 
taking a roundabout way. They did 
not even follow the patrol path, well 
defined along the brink of Wreckers’ 
Head as far as the beach. Instead, 
they went down by the wagon track to 
the beach itself, intending to follow the 
edge of the sea and the channel around 
to a path that led up the face of the 
bluff to the Ball homestead. It was a 
walk the girl had never taken. 

The reaction she experienced after 
having successfully met and become ac- 
quainted with Aunt Lucretia put Sheila 
in high spirits. Tunis had never seen 
her in quite this mood. Although she 
was always cheerful and not a little gay 
about the Ball homestead, she suddenly 
achieved a spirit of sportiveness which 
surprised the captain of the Scamew. 
But he wholly liked and approved of 
this new mood. 

She had herself a new fall 
frock and a pretty, close-fitting hat- 
something entirely different, as he had 
noticed, from the styles displayed by 
the other Big Wreck Cove. 
And he was observant enough to see 
that this outfit was more like what the 
girls in Boston wore. 
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She ran ahead to pick up a shell or 
pebble that gleamed at the water’s edge 
from a long: way off. She escaped a 
wetting from the surf by a scant mar- 
gin, and laughed delightedly at the 
chance she took. Back against the foot 
of the bluff certain brilliant flowers 
erew—fall blossoms that equaled any 
in Prudence Ball’s garden—and the girl 
gathered these and arranged them in an 
attractive bouquet with a regard for 
color that delighted her. companion. 

They came, finally, in sight of a cabin 
back under the bank on the far side of 
the little cove, where once Tunis had 
reaped clams while Cap’n Ira and the 
Queen of Sheba made their unfortunate 
slide down the face of the bluff. The 
sea was so low now that Tunis could 
aid the girl across the mouth of the 
tiny inlet on the sand bar which de- 
fended it from the sea. There was but 
one channel over which she need leap 
with his help. 

The cabin captivated Sheila, espe- 
cially when she learned it was no longer 
occupied. It had a tight tin roof and 
a cement-pipe chimney with a cap to 
keep the rain out. The window sashes 
had been carried away and the door 
hung by a single hinge. However, the 
one-roomed cabin was otherwise tight 
and dry. 

“Sometimes fishing parties from the 
port come around here and camp for 
a day or two,” explained Tunis. “But 
Hosea Westcott used to live here al- 
together. Even in the winter. He 
caught his own fish and split and dried 
them; he dug clams and picked beach 
plums and sold them in town, or 
swapped them for what he needed. 
Sometimes the neighbors gave him a 
day’s work.” 

“An old and lonely man, Tunis?” the 
girl murmured. 

“That is what he was. All his im- 
mediate family was gone. So, when 
he fell ill one winter and one of the 


coast guards found him here almost 
starved and helpless, they took him 
away to the poor farm.” 

They went on around the end of the 
headland and walked up the beach to- 
ward the port. Before they reached 
the path by which they intended to 
mount to the summit of Wreckers’ 
Head, they observed another couple 
going in the same direction, following 
the edge of the water on the firm strand. 
The woman was dressed in such bril- 
liant hues that she could be mistaken 
for nobody but a resident of Portygee 
Town, 

“That is the daughter of Pareta, who~ 
brought up your trunk when you came 
here, Ida May,” said Tunis carelessly. 

“But do you see who the man is?” 
she said, with some surprise. “It is 
your cousin.” 

“"Rion? So it is. Well,” he said 
rather scornfully, “no accounting for 
tastes, She’s a decent-enough girl, I 
guess, but we don’t mix much with the 
Portygees. Although most of them are 
all right folks, at that, But footing 
around those girls sometimes starts 
trouble, as "Rion ought to know by this 
time.” 

As they climbed the path, Tunis aid- 
ing his companion at certain places, the 
girl, looking down, thought they were 
being closely watched by the other cou- 
ple on the beach. There was nothing in 
this to disturb her mind; a feeling of 
confidence had overcome her since her 
experience with Aunt Lucretia. Her 
present environment was so far from 
the scenes of her old pain and misery 
that it seemed nothing actually could 
disturb her again! 

The peacefulness of the scene im- 
pressed Tunis as well. When they came 
up finally upon the brink of the head- 
land they saw a spiral of smoke rising 
from one of the chimneys of the distant 
Ball homestead. The man pointed to 
it and, smiling down upon her, repeated 
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a verse he had read somewhere which 

he knew expressed the hope she held: 

“I knew by the way the smoke gracefully 
curled 

Above the green elms that a cottage was 

near, 
And I knew that if peace could be found in 
the world 

A heart that was humble might look for it 

here.” 

“That is pretty near right, don’t you 
think, Ida May?” 

“It is, indeed! Oh, it is!” she cried. 
“And my heart és humble, Tunis. I 
feel that-God has been very good to me 
—and you,” she added softly. 

“T’ve been mighty good to myself,” 
he responded. “Ida May, there never 
was a girl just like you, I guess. Any- 
way, I never saw such a one. I—I 
don’t know just how to put it, but I 
feel that you are the only girl in the 
world I can ever feel the same toward.” 

“Tunis!” 

He took her hand, looking so hun- 
grily into her face that she, blushing, if 
not confused, could not bear his gaze, 
and the long lashes drooped to veil the 
violet eyes. 

“You understand me, Ida May?” 
whispered the captain of the Seamew 
eagerly.’ “I don’t know, fixed as I am, 
that I’ve any right to talk to you like 
this> But—but I can’t wait any longer!” 

She allowed her hand to remain in 
his warm clasp, and now she looked up 
at him again. 

“Have you thought of what all this 
may mean, Tunis?” she asked. 

“You bet I have. I haven’t been 
thinking of much else—not since the 
first time I saw you.” 

“What? You felt—felt that you 
could like me that night when we sat 
on the bench so long on the Common?” 

“My Godfrey, Ida May!” he ex- 
claimed. “Since that time you slipped 
on, the sidewalk in front of that res- 
taurant and I caught you. That’s when 
I first knew that you were the most 
wonderful girl in the world!” 
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“Oh, Tunts! 


Do you mean that?” 
“I certainly do,” he said stoutly, 
“That—that you thought that? At 


very first sight?” 

“T couldn’t get you out of my mind. 
{ went about in a sort of dream. Why, 
Ida May, when Cap’n Ira and Aunt 
Prue talked so much about wanting that 
other girl down here, all I could think 
of was you! I half believed it must 
be you that they sent me for—until | 
came face to’ face with that other girl.” 

Her face dimpled suddenly; her eyes 
shone. The look she gave him passed 
through Tunis Latham like an electric 
shock. He trembled. He would have 
drawn her closer. 

“Not here, Tunis,” she whispered. 
“But if you dare take me—knowing 
what and who I am—I am all yours. 
Whenever you feel that you can take 
me I shall be ready. Can I say more, 
Tunis?” 

He looked at her solemnly. “I am 
the happiest man alive. I am the hap- 
piest man alive, Ida May!” 
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CHAPTER XVIUII. 

The Seamew sailed next day, short- 
handed. Not only had Tony, the boy, 
left, but one of the foremast hands did 
not put in an appearance. A grinning 
Portygee boy came to the wharf and 
announced that “Paul, he iss ver’ 
seek.” 

Tunis knew it would be useless to 
go after the mau, just as it had been 
useless to go after Tony. He had been 
unable to ship another boy in Tony’s 
place, and when he let it be known 
among the dock laborers and loungers 
about Luiz Wharf that there was a 
berth open in the Seamew’s forecastle, 
nobody applied for it. 

“What is the matter with those fel- 
lows?” the skipper asked Mason 
Chapin. “They were tumbling over 
each other a few weeks ago to join 
us, and now there isn’t an offer.” 
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“Some Portygee foolishness,” grum- 
bled the mate. 

“T wonder,” muttered Tunis. 

“You wonder if it’s so?” queried the 
mate. “You know how silly these peo- 
ple are once they get a crazy notion in 
their heads.” 

“What’s 
Chapin ?” 

The mate flung up his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“A haunt—a jinx—something. 
Lord knows!” 

“T wonder if it is a Portygee notion 
or something else,” said Tunis Latham, 
his eyes fixed on the back of Orion, 
busy, for once, at the other rail. 

“Whatever it is, Captain Latham,” 
said Mason Chapin with gravity, “I 
suggest you fill your berths at Bos- 
ton.” 

“Guess I'll have to. But the off- 
scourings of the city docks! They will 
be worse than these Portygees.” 

It was not a prospect he welcomed. 
He well knew the sort of dock rats he 
must put up with if he wished to make 
up his crew with city hands for a short 
trip. The sea tramps who are within 
the reach of coasting skippers are the 
same kind of worthless material that 
shiftless farmers must depend upon in 
harvest time. 

Even the lack of one man forward, 
to say nothing of the cook’s boy, made 
a considerable difference in the working 
of the schooner. ’Rion Latham loudly 
proclaimed that he was being imposed 
upon when he was forced to work with 
the captain’s watch. He had shipped 
as supercargo and clerk, he had! This 
treatment was an imposition. 

“You know what you can do about 
it, Rion, if you like,” the skipper said 
to him calmly, but aside. “I wouldn’t 
want to feel that I was holding you to 
a job that you did not like. You can 
leave the Seamew any time you want.” 

“Huh! The rats will be doing that 
soon enough,” growled ’Rion. 
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But he did not say this where Cap- 
tain Latham could hear. It was Horry 
Newbegin who heard him. 

“It strikes me, young feller, that if 
I quarreled with my victuals and drink 
the way you do, I’d get me another 
berth and get shet of all this.” And 
the old salt wagged his head. “I don’t 
get you at all, ’Rion.” 

“You wait,” growled the younger 
man. “I’ll leave at the right time. And 
if things go as I expect, everybody else 
will leave him flat, too.” 

“You're taking a chance talking that 
way,” admonished the old man, “It’s 
just as much mutiny as though you 
turned and hit the skipper or the mate.” 

“Tt is, #s it? I'll show him!” 

“Show who?” asked Horry, in some 
wonder at the other’s spitefulness. 

“That dratted cousin of mine. 
Thinks he owns the earth and sea, as 
well as this hoodooed tub of a schooner. 
Gets the best of everything. But he 
won’t always. He never ought to have 
got the money to buy this old tub.” 

“You said you wouldn’t have her for 
a gift,” chuckled the*old man. 

“But that don’t make it any the more 
right that he should have her. And 
she is hoodooed. You know she 
Horry.” 

The old mariner was silent. 
craftily went on: 

“Look what a number of things have 
happened since he put this derned 
schooner into commission. We broke 
an anchor chain in Paulmouth Harbor, 
didn’t we? And the old mud hook lies 
there to this day. Did you ever see 
so many halyards snap in your life, and 
in just a capful of wind? Didn’t we 
have a tops’l carried away—clean—in 
that squall off Swampscott? And now 
the hands are leaving her.” 

“Guess you know something about 
that,” growled Horry. 

’Rion grinned. ~ 

“Maybe I do. 
I don’t say ‘yes.’ 
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’Rion 


I don’t say ‘no’ and 
However, we’ve all 








got to work like dogs to make up for 
being short-handed.” ™ 

“Nobody is kicking much but you,” 
said the older man. 

“That’s all right. I’ve got pluck 
enough not to stand being put upon. 
Them Portygees—well, there’s no figur- 
ing on what they will do.” 

“I can see you are bent on making 
them do something that will raise trou- 
ble,” Newbegin said, shaking his head 
once more. 

“What do you expect? 
the Seamew is hoodooed. Huh! ‘Sea- 
mew!’ That ain’t no more her right- 
ful name than it is mine.” 

“IT wouldn’t say that.” 

“T would!” snapped ’Rion. “She’s 
the Marlin B., out o’ Salem. No mat- 
ter what he says, or anybody else. She’s 
the murder ship. If he sailed her over 
that place outside o’ Salem Harbor 
where those poor fellows was drowned, 
they’d rise again and curse the schooner 
and all aboard her.” 

The old man shuddered. He turned 
his face away and spat reflectively over 
the rail. The tug of the steering chains 
to starboard was even then thrilling the 
cords of his hands and arms with an 
almost electric shock. ’Rion watched 
him slyly. He knew the impression he 
was making on the old man’s supersti- 
tious mind. He played upon it as he 
did upon the childish minds of the 
Portygee seamen. 
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So Captain Tunis Latham did not ar- 
rive in Boston in a very calm frame of 
mind. Although he had no words with 
’Rion, and really no trouble with the 
crew in general, he felt that trouble was 
brewing. And the worst of it was, it 
was trouble which he did not know how 
to avert. 

It was not so easy to fill the empty 
berth in the forecastle, even from the 
offscourings of the docks. It was a 


time when dock labor was at a pre- 
And_ short 


mium. never did 


voyages 
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interest good sailormen. In addition, 
knowing that the Seamew sailed from 
her home port, decent seafarers wanted 
to know what was the matter with her 
that the captain could not fill his fore- 
castle at that end. 

These men wondered about Captain 
Latham, too. They judged that infirmi- 
ties of temper must be the reason his 
men did not stay with the schooner. 
He was, perhaps, a driver—too quick 
with his fist or the tee of his boot. 
Questions along this line were bound to 
breed-answers—and answers from those 
members of the Seamew’s crew who 
were not friendly to the skipper. 

In some little den off Commercial 
Street "Rion Latham had forgathered 
with certain dock loiterers, and, after 
that, word went to and fro that the 
Seamew haunted. If she ever 
sailed off Great Misery Island, the 
crew of a run-under Salem fishing 
smack would rise up to curse the 
schooner’s company. And that curse 
would follow those who sailed aboard 
her—either for’ard or in the afterguard 
—for all time. In consequence of this 
the only man who applied for the empty 
berth aboard the Seamew was more 
than a little drunk and so dirty that 
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Captain Latham would not let him 
come over the rail. 
Nor could the young shipmaster 


give much time to looking up harids. 
He had freight ready for his return 
trip. It must be got aboard, stowed 
properly, and advantage taken of the 
tide and a fair wind to get back to the 
Cape. He had not been in the habit 
of going up into the city at all of late. 
If that girl behind the lace counter of 
Hoskin & Marl’s had expected to see 
Tunis Latham again, she had been dis- 
appointed. Her warm invitation to him 
to call on her—possibly to take her 
again to lunch—had borne only Dead 
Sea fruit. He had accepted her deci- 
sion regarding the Balls and Cape Cod 
as final and irrevocable. At least, he 
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had had no intention of ever going 
back and discussing the 
again. 

The possibility of the real Ida May 
Bostwick changing her mind and re- 
considering her refusal to communicate 
with the Balls or visit Wreckers’ Head 
never once entered Tunis’ mind, if, it 
had Sheila Macklin’s. He had seen 
how scornfully the cheap, little shop- 
girl had refused the kind offer extended 
to her by her old relatives. He could 
not have imagined her thinking of the 
old people and their home and Big 
Wreck Cove in any different way. 

He was quite right in this. Ida May 
Bostwick never would have looked 
upon these several matters differently. 
The thing was settled. Born and bred 
in the city, she could not conceive of 
any sane girl like herself deliberately 
burying herself down on the Cape, to 
“live on pollock and potatoes,” as she 
had heard it expressed, and be the slave 
of a pair of old fogies. 

Not for her! She would not think 
of it. Indeed, this phase of the offer 
Tunis had brought her really made Ida 
May Bostwick angry. What did he 
think she was, anyway? In fact, she 
was inclined to think that that seafar- 
ing person had almost insulted her. 
Although she had deliberately spoken 
of him_as her “Cousin Tunis” to the 
girls who were her confidantes in the 
store and to her landlady, who was 
likewise curious about him, Ida May 
Bostwick was not much pleased by the 
thought of him. 

Then she began to compare Tunis 
with the young men she knew in Bos- 
ton. She knew that the young men she 
got acquainted with were either very 
light minded or downright objection- 
able. If any of them contemplated 
marriage at all, they knew it could not 
be undertaken upon the meager sala- 
ties they were paid. Marriage meant 
teamwork, with the girl working down- 
town just as hard as ever, and then 
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working at night when she went home, 
and on Sundays, even if she and her 
bridegroom lived only in a furnished 
room and did light housekeeping. 

Ida May Bostwick had a brain ex- 
plosion one day when she considered 
these facts. She said: 

“T bet that fellow wouldn't expect his 
wife to stand behind a lace counter and 
take the.sass of floorwalkers and buy- 
ers, as well as lady customers, all day 
long. Not much! He’s a regular guy, 
if he is a hick. My gracious! Don’t I 
wish he’d come back! If I ever get 
my claws on him again——” 

Just what she might do to Tunis 
under those circumstances she did not 
even explain to herself. But she be- 
gan to think of Tunis a good deal. He 
was a good-looking man, too. And he 
spent freely. Ida May Bostwick re- 
membered the lunch at Barquette’s. 

It was true that Sarah Honey had 
been all Prudence Ball and Aunt Lu- 
cretia Latham and other Wreckers’ 
Head folk believed her to be. But she 
died when Ida May was small, and the 
girl had been brought up wholly under 
the influence of the Bostwicks. That 
family had lacked refinement and breed- 
ing and graciousness of manner to a 
degree that would have amazed and 
shocked Sarah Honey’s relatives down 
on the Cape. 

Not that the girl thought of Tunis 
Latham’s refinement with any wistful- 
ness. She thought of his well-filled 
wallet, that he was something more 
than a common sailor, that he undoubt- 
edly owned a good home, even if it 
was down at Big Wreck Cove, and that 
he seemed “soft” and “easy.” 

“A girl might wind him right around 
her finger, if she went at it right,” Ida 
May Bostwick finally decided. “Some 
girl will. I wonder how long it would 
take to get him to sell out down there 
and live up here in town? My mother 
come from that awful hole, and she 
caught a city fellow. I bet I could do 
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this, if it was worth my while. 
goodness! Why not? 

“There’s property there, too. I won- 
der how much those old creatures are 
worth. And how long they will live. 
He spoke like they needed somebody 
because they were sick. Ugh! I don’t 
like folks when they are sick. Ma was 
awful. I can remember it. And there 
was pa, when he was crippled with 
rheunratism before he died.” 

This phase of the matter fairly stag- 
gered Ida May Bostwick. She put the 
faint glimmerings of the idea out of 
her mind—or tried to. Yet, that sum- 
mer she kept delaying her vacation un- 
til all the other girls had come back 
and related all their adventures—those 
that had actually happened and those 
that they had imagined. 

“Ain’t you going to take any time off, 
Ida May?” they asked. 

At last she said she expected to visit 
her folks “down on the Cape.” 

“You remember that nice-looking 
farmer that came in to speak to me that 
time and took me to lunch at Bar- 
quette’s ?”’ she asked Miss Leary. 

“TI know you said he took you there.” 

“Well, he did, smartv! He’s my 
cousin—of course, not too close.”” And 
Ida May giggled. “Well, we've been 
corresponding.” 

“I hope it’s all perfectly proper,” 
grinned Miss Leary. 

Ida May Bostwick stuck 
tongue. But she laughed. 

“T’ve got a good mind,” she said to 
her friend, “to go down and see that 
fellow’s folks. They’re well fixed, I 
guess. And the store pays you for one 
week of your vacation. I wouldn’t lose 
much, even if it does turn out to be a 
dead-and-akive hole.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

There was a driving road down past 
Latham’s Folly and on across certain 
sand flats and by cranberry bogs to a 
small settlement where Prudence had 
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a stepsister still living. This old woman 
lived with her granddaughter’s. hus- 
hand’s kinsfolk, who were so distantly 
related to Cap’n Ira’s wife that the re- 
lationship could scarcely be followed. 

“It takes us Cape Codders,” re- 
marked Cap’n Ira, “to study out the 
shoals and channels of kinship. It’s 
‘cause we’re such good navigators that 
we’re able to do it.” 

“And now that we’ve got Ida May to 
harness up Queenie for us and look 
after the house while we’re gone, and 
you feel so much spryer yourself, Ira, 
I don’t see why we can’t visit our folks 
a little,’ Prudence said. 

He agreed, and they set off in high 
fettle just before noon, expecting to 
return before dark. Sheila was up- 
stairs dusting when, not long after the 
noon hour, she saw from one of the 
windows the spread canvas of the Sea- 
mew—there was no mistaking the 
schooner—making through the channel 
into the cove. 

“Tunis is coming! 
ing!” 

Her heart sang the refrain over and 
over again. She fairly danced about 
the household tasks she had set herself 
to do while the old couple were absent. 
Now and again she ran to some point 
where she could watch the Seamew. 
The memory of Tunis’ kisses were on 
her lips and in her heart. In the dusk 
of the previous Monday morning, when 
he was on his way to the port to take 
command of his_ schooner, the young 
shipmaster had held her in his arms at 
the back door there, and had told her 
over and over again of his love for her. 
Thought of that moment was an exqui- 
site memory to the girl. 

She saw the schooner drop anchor off 
Portygee Town, with all its canvas rat- 
tling down in windrows of white. She 
even saw the little gig launched. Tunis 
was coming ashore. He would soon be 
up the hill. His long strides would 
soon bring him to her side again—open- 
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eyed, ruddy-faced, a veritable sea god 
among men! 

She ran out a dozen times to gaze 
down the road and wonder what kept 
him. Then she turned her back on the 
road and spent the next half hour in 
beating the dust out of all the parlor 
and sitting room sofa pillows. 

Peace, like the sunshine itself, lay 
over all of Wreckers’ Head. Here and 
‘there a spiral of smoke rose from a 
chimney, and fowl wandered about the 
weli-reaped fields. But not much other 
life was visible. The fall haze gave 


to distant objects a dimmer outline, 
softenins 


x the sharp lineaments of the 
rugged landscape. Color and 
form took on new beauty. 
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was all so lovely, so peaceful, that 
it was impossible that the girl should 
have dreamed of what was “approach- 
ing. Since she had come her mind had 
not been so far from apprehension of 
disaster. Since Sunday, when she had 
vandered with Tunis along the shore, it 
had seemed to the youngy woman that 
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theltered, impreenal 
hott in Tunis’ love and 
he had gained with the and in 
he community. 
She knew, at last, that somebody was 
on the road, but she would not look. 
She heard the latch of the gate and the 
creak of its hinges. Somebody was be- 
hind her. How softly Tunis stepped! 
she thought that he was approaching 
ietly, believing he, could surprise 

in a moment she would feel his 

rms about her and would surprise him 
laying her head back against his 
east and putting up her lips to be 


r quiie 
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sed. 
But, as he delayed, she turned her 
head ever so slyly. It was not the heay- 
ily shod feet of Tunis Latham she saw. 
What she saw was a pair of the very 
itest of pearl-gray shoes, wonderful 


heel. Above were sliin 
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ankles and calves incased 
hose the hue of the shoes. 

She flashed a glance at the face of 
the stranger, and her gaze was imme- 
diately held by a pair of fixed brown 
eyes. There were green glints in the 
eyes—sharp, suspicious gleams that 
warned Sheila, before the other uttered 
a word, to set watch and ward upon her 
own lips. Not that she suspected who 
the stranger was. / 

“Good afternoon,” was her greeting. 

“Ts this where the Balls live?” was 
the demand, with a note in the voice 
which betokened both weariness and 
vexation. 

“Yes.” 

The girl set down her bag and gave 
a sigh of relief. 

“Well, I am glad! 
never get here. I never did hear of 
such a hick place! No taxi, of course, 
and not even a hack or any other car- 
riage to be hired. I’ve walked miles.” 

The parlor settee and easy-chairs had 
been brought outdoors for their weekly 
beating and dusting. Sheila pointed to 
a seat. 

“Do sit down,” she urged. 
Jong walk from the port.” 
“Vou said it! And after riding over 

Paulmouth in that dinky old 
stavecoach, too,” went on the stranger, 
as though holding Sheila responsible for 
some measure of her discomfort. “Say, 
ain’t the folks home?” She cast a sour 
look about the premises. “Gee! It’s a 
lonesome place in winter, I bet.” 

“Did you wish to see Mrs. Ball?” 
asked Sheila, eying the visitor with 
nothing more than curiosity. 

She is Mrs. Prudence 


in fiber-silk 


I thought I’d 


“It is a 


roi 


“{T guess so. 
Ball, isn’t she?’ 

“Yes. Mrs. Ball and the captain 
have gone away for the day. I am ever 
so sorry. You wished to see her par- 
icularly ?” 

“[T guess I did. The stranger 
looked her over with more interest. 
“Say, how old are the Batis?” 
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The abrupt question drew a more 
penetrating look from Sheila. The vis- 
itor certainly was not Cape bred. Her 
smart cheapness did not attract Sheila 
at all. There was something so un- 
wholesome about her that the observer 
had difficulty in suppressing a shudder. 
Yet her prettiness was orchidlike. But 
there are poisonous orchids. 

“They are quite old people,” Sheila 
said, finally answering the question. 
“Cap’n Ira is over seventy and Prudence 
is not far from that age. You—you are 
not acquainted with them?” 

“T never saw ’em. But I’ve heard a 
lot about ’em,” said the stranger, with 
a light laugh. “They are sort of rela- 
tions of mine.” 

“You are a relative?” asked the girl. 
Even then she had no thought of who 
this newcomer was. “Cap’n Ira’s rela- 
tive? Or Mrs. Ball’s?” 

“Well, I guess it is the old woman’s. 
But I’m kind of curious to see ’em first, 
you know, before I make any strong 
play in the relationship game. Gee! Is 
this the parlor furniture ?” 

“Some of it,”’ was the wondering re- 
joinder. 

“Looks like the house, don’t it? 
Down at the heel and shabby. Say, 
have they got much money, after all 
—them Balls? You're a neighbor, I 
suppose? You must know ’em well.” 

“T live here,” said the other girl 
rather sternly. 

“Huh? -You mean around here 

“T live here with Cap’n Ira and Mrs. 
Ball,” was the further explanation. 

“You do? You?” 

Her voice suddenly became shrill. It 
rose half an octave with surprise. Her 
gaze, which had merely been insolent, 
now became suspicious. She scruti- 
nized Sheila closely. 

“T didn’t know the Balls had anybody 
living with ’em,”’ she resumed at length. 
“You ain’t been here long, have your” 

“Oh, for some time,” was the cheer- 
ful rejoinder. 
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“They hire you?” 

“Not—not exactly. You see, I am 
sort of related to them, too.” 

“A relation of this old Cap’n Ira?” 

“Of Mrs. Ball.” ~ 

“Huh! Say, what’s your name?” 

“My name is Bostwick,” was the 
composed reply. “You did not mention 
yours, did you?” 

“Bostwick?” 

“They call me Ida May Bostwick,” 
said Sheila, demurely smiling, and even 
then without a suspicion of the vortex 
into which she was being drawn. 

“Ida May Bostwick!’ 

The visitor rose out of her seat as 
though a spring had been released un- 
der her. Her eyes flattened, distended, 
and sparked like micaceous rock in the 
dark. Her hands clenched till the 
pointed, highly polished nails bit into 
the palms. 

“What do you say? 
May Bostwick ©” 

At that moment Sheila Macklin saw 
the light. It smote upon her brain like 
a shaft from a great searchlight; a 
penetrating, cleaving beam that might 
have laid bare her very soul before the 
accusing stranger. She staggered, re- 
treating, shrinking, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

The pallor that had come into her 
face left it. Color rose softly under 
the exquisite skin, and there came a 
haughty uplift of her chin. She stared 
back into the blazing, greenish-brown 
eyes of the other, her own eyes un- 
afraid, challenging. 

“Do you doubt me?’ she demanded, 
with as much composure as though a 
secure position and a conscience quite 
at ease were hers. “Who are you? In 
what way are you interested in my 
name or in my identity?” 

“Why, you—you ” The visitor 
was for the moment stricken speech- 
less. But it was the speechlessness of 
rage—of wild and uncontrollable fury. 
Then she caught her breath. “You 


You are Ida 
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“You dirty cheat! 


You stand there and tell me you are Ida Bostwick? 


i Ut lly i 


You've got 


gall—you cert’nly have got gall!” 


dirty cheat, you! You stand there and 
tell me you are Ida Bostwick? You've 
got gall—you cert’nly have got gall! 

“T’d like to know who the devil you 
are? Comin’ right here, wormin’ your 
way into a place that don’t belong to 
you, gettin’ on the soft side of my aunt 
an’ uncle, I s’pose, and thinkin’ to grab 
all they got when they die. Oh, I know 
yourskind, miss! 

“But I'll show you up. 
know what’s what and 


T’ll let ’em 
who’s’' who. 


They must be precious soft to take a 
girl like you in and think she’s Ida 
Bostwick. How dare you?” 

She stamped her foot. She advanced 
upon the other threateningly. But the 
girl she had accused did not retreat. 
The flush of outrage and that haughty 
expression were still upon her counte- 
nance.. She spoke very firmly but in a 
voice so low that it contrasted the more 
sharply with the enraged squall of her 
opponent. She asked: 
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“Who are you, if you please?” 

“You've cheek to ask me. I’d ought 
to spit on you, so I had! But I'll tell 
you who I am—and it’ll hold you for a 
while, I guess. / am Ida May Bost- 
wick. You know full and well you are 
makin’ out to these rich relations of 
mine that you are me. I'll show you 
up, miss! I'll have you whipped—or 
jailed—or something. The gall of 
you!” 

The other girl heard her with un- 
changing face. Somehow, that steady, 
unshrinking look gave Ida May Bost- 
wick pause. It was she who recoiled. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The girl who had seized upon the 
chance of becoming Ida May Bostwick, 
and so escaping the horror and despair 
that enshrouded Sheila Macklin like a 
filthy mantle, stood after the first blast 
as firm as a rock under the torrent of 
vituperation and rage which poured 
from the other girl’s lips. 

The real Ida May—weak, save in 
venomous hate, unstable as water, as 
shallow as a pool of glass—could have 
joined issue in a hair-pulling, face- 
scratching brawl. She was of that 
breed and upbringing. 

Sheila Macklin’s very dignity held 
Ida May Bostwick at arm’s length. 
With all right and title to the name and 
place Sheila had usurped, the new ar- 
rival was awed by the impostor’s look. 
Following that first—and merely in- 
stantaneous—expression of horrified 
surprise at Ida May’s announcement of 
her identity, this girl, who was so se- 
cure in the confidence of the Balls and 
the community, proceeded to look down 
at the claimant of her achieved position 
with utter calmness. 

It made the real Ida May almost 
afraid. Certain as she was of her own 
name and the assertion of her own per- 
sonality, the bold and unshaken opposi- 
tion confronting her in the very look 
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of the impostor abashed Ida May Bost- 
wick. After her first outbreak she was 
silenced. 

“Do you really know what you are 
saying?” the girl in possession asked. 
“Are you aware that 1 am Ida May 
Bostwick? There certainly cannot be 
two girls of the same name, both re- 
lated to Mrs. Prudence Ball. That is 
too ridiculous.” 

The other gasped. Though red and 
white by turn, from impotence and 
rage, her fury was quelled under the 
look of the more composed young 
woman. For the moment this person 
who had infolded herself in the cloak 
of Ida May Bostwick’s identity had 
much the better of the argument. 

“There are twenty people almost 
within call who know me and who can 
swear to my name and my assertions 
that I am Miss Bostwick,” went on 
Sheila, with a calmness which both 
frightened and daunted the other. ‘Just 
why you should come here and make 
such a preposterous claim I cannot un- 
derstand. Where do you come from? 
Who are you—really ?” 

Ida May stared, flaccid, helpless. For 
the time being all her rage, her rude- 
ness, her amazement, even, drained out 
of her. For this impostor to face her 
down in this way; for her to claim Ida 
May’s name and identity with such 
utter calm—such sang-froid; for Sheila 
to stand before her and deliberately de- 
clare that what Ida May had known to 
be her own all her life long—her name 
and distinctive character—was actually 
another’s—all this was so monstrous a 
thing that Ida May was stunned. 

Suppose—suppose something had 
really happened to her mind? People 
did go mad, Ida May had heard. She 
had rather a vague idea as to what in- 
sanity was like, but she felt her mind 
slipping. 

The sure and unafraid expression of 
the other girl’s countenance gave fda 
May no help at all. She was sure that 
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her opponent had not lost her mind. 
She was just a wicked, bad, horrid girl 
who had somehow got something that 
belonged to Ida May Bostwick, and 
meant to keep it if she could. 

Self-pity filled the visitor’s mind in 
place of the fury she had expended in 
her first outburst. She dared not at- 
tack the other with tooth and nail, for 
she saw now that this girl was as much 
her superior in physical strength as 
she was in strength of character. 

Therefore, Ida May fell back upon 
tears. She blubbered right heartily, 
and, being really weary after her walk 
from the port, she fell back into the 
spring rocker, which squeaked almost 
as protestingly as she did, put her be- 
ringed hands before her face, and gave 
herself to grief, 

Sheila Macklin’s expression did not 
change. She revealed no sympathy for 
Ida May Bostwick. If she felt sym- 
pathy, it was for that girl who had 
been persecuted, unfairly accused of 
stealing, sent to a place worse than 
prison, afterward branded with the 
stigma of “jailbird;” that girl whom 
Tunis Latham had befriended, had res- 
cued from a situation which she could 
not think of now without a feeling of 
creeping horror. 

Was she going to give over without 
a fight to this new claimant a place 
which had been and still was her only 
refuge? It could not be expected that 
she would do this. She had had no 
warning of this catastrophe. There 
had been no opportunity to prepare for 
a situation which must have shocked 
her terribly in any case. But if she 
nad only had time-—— 

Time? Time for 


away fo 


what? To run 
Or to prepare the Balls, for 
for the coming of this new 
And who knew this girl who 
Ida May Bostwick? 

Macklin was fully aware of the 
istory of Sarah I 


instance, 
claimant ? 
e . 0 

sie was 
ioney, of 


her mar- 
riage which had quite cut her off from 


her Cape Cod friends, and of the little 
that was known at Big Wreck Cove 
about her daughter, who, since baby- 
hood, had never been seen here. 

How was one to be sure if this were 
really the right Ida May? If one girl 
could make the claim and carry it 
through so easily, why not another? 
How could this girl, crying in the rock- 
ing-chair, prove her statement that she 
was Mrs. Ball’s niece? 

These thoughts seethed in Sheila 
Macklin’s brain. She must keep cool! 
She must hold herself down, keep con- 
trol of her own mind, and keep the 
whip hand of this girl before her. 

And, then, there was Tunis to think 
of. The appearance of the real Ida 
May Bostwick wrecked all her happi- 
ness, of course, with Tunis. Sheila 
could not let him continue his associa- 
tion with her. Yet what course should 
she pursue to save him? That sud- 
denly became the first consideration in 
Sheila Macklin’s mind. 

How to do this? How to save Tu- 
nis from being overwhelmed by the re- 
sult of his own ill-considered deed? 
Impulse and love on Tunis Latham’s 
part had brought about this terrible 
situation. Not that the girl blamed him 
in the least. Her thought was to pro- 
tect the captain of the Seamew from be- 
ing sucked into the whirlpool which she 
clearly beheld beside her path. 

‘Save Tunis! It must be done. This 
little, inconsequential, weak-minded, 
loose-lipped girl must not be allowed 
to wreck Tunis Latham’s life. If peo- 
ple came to accept as true the tale the 
girl could relate, Tunis’ reputation 
would be smirched utterly in the opin- 
ion of all Big Wreck Cove folk. 

Much as Sheila Maéklin felt that 
her own happiness with Tunis was now 
impossible—a flash of Aunt Lucretia 
made this realization the more poign- 
ant—he must be sheltered from any 
folly regarding this thing. ~ She knew 
well his impulsive, generous nature. 
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Who had a fuller knowledge of it than 
she? 

She must think and act for herself, 
without any conference with Tunis, 
But she must do the only thing, after 
all, that would balk this wretched girl 
from the city—for a time, at least. 

The real Ida May Bostwick had no 
friends here and no acquaintances 
among the people of Big Wreck Cove. 
It would be no easy matter for her to 
establish either credit or the fact of 
her identity in the community. It 
“would take time and perhaps be very 
difficult for Ida May to bring forward 
conclusive evidence that woulfl convince 
the Balls, or anybody else, of her real 
personality and prove that the girl in 
possession was an impostor. 

All the latter had to do was to main- 
tain her already-accepted standing, 
deny the true Ida May’s claim, and de- 
mand that the latter show proof of her 
apparently preposterous statement. At 
least, some considerable delay must en- 
sue through Sheila’s course before the 
girl could convince anybody that she 
only claimed what was her own. 

Nor need the battle end there. Ida 
May Bostwick might find it very diffi- 
cult to prove to the satisfaction of all 
concerned that she was the actual niece 
of Prudence Ball. The very fact that 
Tunis had brought Sheila and intro- 
duced her as the girl he had been sent 
for was proof so strong that it could 
not be lightly denied. 

That phase of the matter—that Tu- 
nis was as deep in the conspiracy as 
she was herself—made Sheila Macklin 
desperate. She grasped at this only sal- 
vation—straw as it was!—for his sake 
more than for her own. 

Later, when she was able to think 
and plan and plot again, she would 
evolve some method of rescuing Tunis 
from the results of his own impulsive- 
ness and her weakness in accepting his 
suggestion as a way out of her personal 
difficulties. She should have known 
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better! She should have scouted the 
idea at its inception! 

She saw now that this position in 
which she was placed was far and away 
more serious than that she had been in 
when she sat with Tunis upon the Bos- 
ton Common bench. She had thought 
at that time that it needed little more 
to make her condition too desperate to 
bear. She would now, she felt, give 
life itself for the privilege of being 
back there and able to refuse the reck- 
less plan of escape the captain of the 
Scamew had submitted to her. 

She did not for a breath’s length 
blame Tunis for the misfortune that 
had overtaken her—overtaken them 
both, indeed. She had accepted his 
plan with open eyes. In her despera- 
tion she had even foreseen the possi- 
bility of this outcome. She must blame 
nobody but herself. 

3ut all these thoughts were futile. No 
use in considering for a single moment 
past situations and possibilities. She 
was confronted by a grim and adamant 
present! And that grim present was 
in the person of a girl with tear- 
streaked face who looked up at her, 
sobbing. 

“You're the meanest girl I ever heard 
of. I'll pay you for this. Think of the 
gall of you comin’ here and tellin’ my 
rich relations you was me. I never 
heard of such a thing! It beats the mov- 
ies, and I thought they was just lies. 
Gee, but you must be a regular crook ! 
I expect the very clothes you got on 
my aunt bought and gave you. I'll put 
you where you belong!” 

“And suppose I put you where you 
seem to belong?” interrupted the girl 
in possession. “There is such a place 
as an insane hospital in this county, | 
believe. I think you must have either 
escaped from such a place, or that you 
belong in one.” 

“Oh!” gasped the other girl, staring 
up at her »mazedly and not a little ter- 
tified by ‘heila’s emphatic speech. 
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“If you really are some distant rela- 
tive of the family,” the latter continued, 
“Mrs. Ball may wish to see you. Come 
into the house and I will make you a 
cup of tea. You need it. And you can 
wait for Mrs. Ball and the captain to 
return, if you like.” 

Ida May darted to her feet again. 

“A cup of tea of your making!” she 
cried. “You'd put poison in it! You 
must be a wicked girl—anybody can 
see that. I wouldn’t put anything bad 
past you. I guess them stories in the 
movies ain’t so much lies, after all. 

“IT want nothing from you, whoever 
you are, only my name back and the 
chance you have grabbed off here. I'll 
go to the neighbors about it. I'll tell 
‘em what you've done. I guess I can 
find somebody to believe me.” 

Her abrupt halt warned Sheila that 
there was somebody approaching. Be- 
fore she could turn to see who it was, 
the other girl ejaculated: 

“My goodness! What is it—a junk 
wagon? Look at that horse, will you! 
Say! Who's these folks? What a pair 
of old dubs!” 

Cap'n Ira and Prudence had returned 
somewhat earlier than Sheila had ex- 
pected. Old Queenie came up the lane 
and turned in at the open gateway be- 
yond the garden, putting one foot be- 
fore the other in a protesting way and 
hanging her head as though she had to 
smell out the path rather than see it. 
3ut that was always her way in harness. 

The new girl tugged excitedly at 
Sheila’s arm. 

“Say! Who are they?” 
manded huskily. 

“This is Cap’n Ball and Mrs. Ball,” 
was the reply, and the girl in posses- 
sion hurried forward to help them out 
of the carriage. 

“Ahoy, Ida May!” the captain hailed 
cheerfully. “What’s the good word?” 

He prepared to climb down. The 
girl assisted Prudence first. 

“Who’s that with you, Ida May?” 


she de- 
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asked the old woman. Then, with keener 
eyes than the captain, she observed the 
change in the girl’s face. ‘“What’s hap- 
pened? Something has gone wrong, 
Ida May, I know. What is it?” 

“That—that girl if 

Sheila almost choked. How could 
she prevaricate to the good old woman 
who had been so kind to her? 

“Who is she, Ida May?” 

“She says she is your niece,” whis- 
pered the girl. 

“My niece? Land’s sake! I ain’t 
got no niece but you, Ida May. Say, 
Ira, do you know this young woman? 
She ain’t none o’ your relations, is she 7” 

Cap’n Ira came to the ground finally 
with a thump of his cane. He straight- 
ened up and stared at the new arrival. 

“Red-headed, I swan!” he muttered. 
“Never was a Ball that [ know of with 
that color topknot. And she looks like 
one o’ these sandpipers ye see along 
shore. Look at that hat!” 

“Hush, Ira! Don’t you know her 

“T cal’late I don’t. A book agent, 
maybe ?” 

“Ida May says she claims to be our 
niece,” Prudence told him. 

“T swan! I told you we was gettin’ 
mighty popular.” 

Sheila, her limbs now trembling so 
that she feared she would fall, took 
Queenie by the head and backed the 
carriage around. The old mare would 
have to be put in her stall and the carry- 
all run under cover. But the girl was 
fearful of moving out of earshot. 

Cap’n Ira and Prudence approached 
the real Ida May. The latter had been 
staring at them, marveling. Unlike 
Sheila, almost everything that Ida May 
Bostwick thought was advertised upon 
her face, and as she thought it. 

“My goodness!” considered Ida May. 
“What a pair of hicks!” 

“You was lookin’ for somebody 
named Ball, I cal’late?” Cap’n Ira said 
within Sheila’s hearing as she led the 
gray mare away. 
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She could not catch the reply. What- 
ever the real Ida May said, she could 
not stand by to deny it. Besides, the 
matter must rest for the present on the 
evidence, and she did not know yet 
how much proof Ida May might be 
able to advance to strengthen her case. 
If it rested upon mere assertion, then 
Sheila need merely deny its truth and 
hold her own! 

And, frightened as she was, that was 
exactly what Sheila intended to do. 
For the sake of Tunis, as well as for 
her own salvation, she must stand up 
against the new girl and hold by her 
own first claim—that she was the girl 
the Balls had sent Tunis for. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Sheila Macklin got Queenie to the 
stable and unharnessed her. She ran 
the carryall into the barn and then 
closed the big door for the night, al- 
though the sun was still an hour high. 
She stopped to fling grain to the poul- 
try, too. These chores she did with the 
thought in her mind that she might 
never do them again for Cap’n Ira and 
Prudence. 

If that girl could prove her claim, 
if she could satisfy the old people that 
they had been cheated by Sheila and 
Tunis Latham, they might be indignant 
enough to put her right out—to-night! 

The trio had disappeared into the 
house. She heard voices from the sit- 
ting- room. But she wanted to return 
the. furniture to the front room and 
finish the task which the real Ida May’s 
coming had interrupted. 

She had been strong enough when 
she carried the chairs and the settee into 
the yard, but she could scarcely get 
them back again. The strength seemed 
to have deserted her arms. She stag- 
gered in with the last article of furni- 
ture and set it in place. Then she sat 
down. 

The murmur of voices from the room 
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across the hall was steady. What were 
they saying? What had Ida May told 
them? How were the Balls taking it? 
Could that cheap, little thing convince 
the old people that she was their niece 
and that the girl they had come to love 
and trust was an impostor? Sheila 
Macklin’s heart bled for Cap’n Ira and 
Prudence! 

If she must go and they took this 
other girl in her place, would they be 
happy? And they had been happy dur- 
ing these last months! Would they not 
miss her if she left them to the mercy 
of this new claimant? She could not 
imagine the coarse, sharp-spoken Ida 
May giving the old people the attentions 
they needed and taking upon her thin 
shoulders the responsibilities Sheila 
had assumed. 

And Sheila loved Cap’n Ira and 
Prudence. She loved them as though 
they were her very own! Not since her 
father had died had the girl been so 
fond of anybody—except Tunis, of 
course. And what would Tunis say 
when he came? 

What would he expect her to do? 
To admit the truth of Ida May’s claim 
and give up without a battle? If she 
did this, she would expose him as well 
as herself to infamy. It was a situa- 
tion that would have appalled a person 
of much stronger character than Sheila 
Macklin, and she was no weakling. 

No! She could not give up—not 
without a struggle. As she had first 
decided, she must confront the new girl 
boldly and deny, if she could, any claim 
Ida May Bostwick put forward. She 
must do this for Tunis as much as for 
herself. 

She arose determinedly. With this 
thought, strength surged back into her 
limbs as well as into her mind. For a 
time she had been weak, undecided. 
Once more she gathered her energies 
to oppose the sea of adversity which 
threatened to overwhelm her. 

She crossed the hall and opened the 
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sitting room door. Cap’n Ira sat in his 
usual chair, leaning forward, with his 
hands clasped over the knob of his cane. 
Prudence, with a wondering look on 
her face, sat beside him, and just as 
far from the new girl as the length of 
the room would allow. The latter had 
been speaking with her usual vehe- 
mence, and she did not even glance at 
Sheila when the latter came quietly into 
the room. 

“Oh, Ida May!” gasped Prudence, 
and almost ran to her. “Do you know 
what she is saying? I never heard of 
such a thing!” 

“IT tell you she ain’t Ida Bostwick,” 
cried the other. “Don’t you dare call 
her that. I'll r 

“Hoity-toity, young woman! Avast 
there?” said the captain gruffly. “We 
won't get to the rights of this by quar- 
reling. Wait!” 

He looked at Sheila, and his weather- 
hued countenance was as kindly of ex- 
pression as usual. 

“You know what this young woman 
says?” he asked. 

Sheila nodded, but she held Prudence 
closely. The old woman was sobbing. 

“This won’t do, you know,” said 
Cap’n Ira. “I swan! It beats my time. 
I expect you've got friends somewhere, 
young woman, and you ought to be 
given into their charge. I’m real sorry 
for you, but what you say don’t sound 
sensible. Ain’t you made a mistake? 
I cal’late you heard about us and Ida 
May 

“T tell you,” cried the girl, starting 
to her feet again, the brown eyes flash- 
ing spitefully, “that that thing there is 
an impostor. She’s got my place. She’s 
took my name. Why, l’H—I’ll have 
her arrested. Ain’t there no police in 
this awful place?” 

“There’s a constable all right,” said 
Cap’n Ira calmly. “But I wouldn't 
want to call him in. Not just now, any- 
way. It looks to me you wanted a doc- 
tor more than you wanted a constable.” 
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“You think I’m crazy!” gasped Ida 
May. , 

“Well, it looks as though you was a 
leetle off your course,” the old man told 
her calmly. “You don’t talk with sense, 
to say the least. Making the claim you 
do would make most anybody think 
you was a little flighty. Yes, a little 
flighty, to say the least.” And he 
wagged his head. 

“Look here,” he pursued soothingly. 
“Have you been sick, perhaps? You 
ain’t quite yourself, be ye? I knowed 
a feller once that thought he was the 
angel Gabriel and went around with a 
tin fish horn, tooting it at all hours of 
the day and night. But no graves 
opened for him and nobody was resur- 
rected. They finally put him in the 
booby hatch, poor feller.” 

“I’m your niece, I tell you,” inter- 
rupted Ida May, pointing at Prudence, 
who shrank from her immediately in 
undeniable fear. “My mother was 
Sarah Honey before she was married. 
I guess there must be enough people in 
this Big Wreck Cove place who khew 
her and remember her to prove who I 
am.” 

“IT wouldn’t try to do that,” said 
Cap'n Ira thoughtfully. “Telling such 
a thing as this among the neighbors 
would be the surest way of getting into 
trouble. That’s right. If Prudence— 
Mrs. Ball—don’t know ye, do you 
think strangers would be likely to back 
you up? Don’t you think it would be 
better to sit down quietly and rest a 
while? Maybe you'd better stay with 
us overnight.” 

“Oh, Ira!” gasped his wife. “I 
wouldn’t scurce dare have her stay. 
She—she’s out of her head. She might 
do something.” 

“I'll do something fast enough!” 
cried Ida May, stamping her foot. “I'll 
do something to that hussy !” 

“You hear her, Ira?’ murmured 
Prudence, trying to draw Sheila away 
from the enraged girl. 
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“Threatening damage never broke no 
bones yet,” said the captain calmly. 

“T’ll do her some damage,” declared 
Ida May bitterly. “If none of you 
won’t listen to me, I'll find somebody 
that will. 1’11——” 

She halted suddenly in her wild and 
angry speech. Her face changed as if 
by magic. The flush died in it and the 
expression of her sparkling eyes be- 
came subdued. A simpering look over- 
spread Ida May Bostwick’s countenance 
that warned the other girl, at least, that 
another person had entered the house. 

Before Sheila could turn to look to- 
ward the kitchen door, Ida May cried: 

“Oh, Cousin Tunis! If you ain’t my 
cousin exactly, I guess you are pretty 
near. And ain’t I glad you’ve come! 
Do you know what this awful girl is 
saying—what she is doing here? And 
these old fools won’t believe me! I 
never heard of such a thing. Just you 
tell them who I am, and I guess they’ll 
make her pack up and get out in a 
hurry.” 

In the doorway stood the captain of 
the Seamew. The two old people wel- 
comed his appearance with a satisfac- 
tion that could not be mistaken. 

“T swan, Tunis, you come at a mighty 
handy time,” declared Cap’n Ira. 

“Oh, Tunis! Take that girl away,” 
cried Prudence faintly, pointing at Ida 
May. 

The most difficult thing Sheila Mack- 
lin had ever done in all her life was 
what she did now. To act and speak 
a deliberate falsehood before Tunis 
Latham! 

She disengaged herself from Pru- 
dence, and before the simpering Ida 
May could speak again, Sheila ran to 
him. In her face was, for the moment, 
all the fear and horror of the situation 
which she felt. It was a warning to 
him, and he was acute enough to un- 
derstand it even before she spoke. 

“Oh, Tunis! This girl must be be- 
side herself. She says her name is Ida 
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May Bostwick and that she is Mrs. 
Ball’s niece.” 
Involuntarily Tunis had stretched 
forth his hands to welcome Sheila. He 
drew her closer without giving the Balls 
any attention whatsoever. One flash- 
ing glance he gave to the girl he held 
so gently—a look which was both a 
promise and a reassurance. Then he 
gazed over her head at the smirking 

Ida May. 

“What’s the matter here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Matter enough,” said Cap’n Ira, not 
without marking, however, the attitude 
of the two young people he and Pru- 
dence loved. He even nudged his wife, 
who now stood close beside him. “Mat- 
ter enough. That gal there, Tunis, 
seems to have lost her top-hamper. 
Leastways, some of it is mighty loose.” 

“Tunis Latham!” gasped the new 
claimant. “You know who lam. Tell 
that girl ig 

She halted again, realizing the young 
man’s expression of countenance and 
his attitude with the other girl. She 
was quick enough of comprehension to 
see that this other girl had the advan- 
tage of her with the captain of the Sea- 
mew as well as with her relatives. 

In Ida May’s own artful mind she 
had. decided that a smart girl could 
easily “twist that fellow around her fin- 
ger.” This girl who had usurped her 
name and identity had already suc- 
ceeded in doing just that! The girl 
from Hoskin & Marl’s halted, the 
wrathful flush came back into her 
pretty, insipid face, and she almost 
screamed : 

“What’s got into you folks? Are you 
all crazy? Why, that fellow knows who 
I am well enough! I bet he brought 
that girl here himself and palmed her 
off on you.” She turned to blaze at 
Cap’n Ira and Prudence. “He picked 
her up somewhere—some low creature! 
But I’ll show them both up; that’s what 
I'll do. I'll make them both sorry for 
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cheating me. I guess you folks have 
got a heap of money, and that fellow 
and that girl are trying to get it all. 
3ut they won't. I'll have my rights 
or——” 

“Belay that!” exclaimed Cap’n Ira 
suddenly. ‘We won’t listen to no more 
such talk. Whatever we have got— 
Prudence and me—and whoever you 
be, young woman, I eal’late we'll do 
about as we please with it. I think you 
have broke loose from them that had 
you in charge. And they ought to be 
hunting for you. Leastways, I guess 
you'd better be sent back to ’em.” 

“I’m her niece, I tell you!” reiter- 
ated Ida May, pointing at Prudence, 
who shrank agaim from the vehement 
girl. 

Then she whirled on Tunis. She 
clasped her hands. Into her rage was 
distilled some fear because of Cap'n 
Ira’s grim words. 

“You got to help me,” she said to 
the younger man. “You know who I 
am, and you daren’t deny it!’ 

No man can pace the quarter-deck— 
even of a packet of no greater impor- 
tance than the Seamew—without hav- 
ing developed the sterner side of his 
character. And Tunis\Latham came of 
a long line of shipmasters who had han- 
dled all sorts and conditions of men. 
If a skipper does not command the re- 
speot of his crew, he'll not get far! 

The grim mask that had settled upon 
the countenance of the captain of the 
Seamew might have stayed the tongue 
of a more courageous person than Ida 
May Bostwick. His severe look and 
manner appalled her. 

“See here, young woman, I don’t like 
your tone; nor do I understand what 
you mean. Who do you say this is, 
Ida May?” he added more gently, 
looking down into Sheila’s face again. 

“She #3 

“I’m Ida May Bostwiék. You know 
I am!” wailed the visitor. “Why—why, 
you must remember me, Tunis Latham. 
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Don’t you call her by my name. I 
won't stand it.” * 

“Mad as a hatter! Mad as a hat- 
ter!” muttered Cap’n Ira to Prudence, 

“There’s something the matter with 
her, is there?” proceeded Tunis 
thoughtfully, eying the claimant as 
though she was indeed an utter stran- 
ger. “How déd she get here? What 
does she want ?” 

“She wants a strait-jacket, I cal’- 
late,” said Cap’n Ira. “I don’t know 
what is best to do about her. Prudence 
says she won’t have her in the house 
overnight. ’Twould be too bad to have 
to put her in the town lockup.” 

“You dare to!” shrieked Ida May, 
with courage born of desperation. 

Tunis put Sheila tenderly aside. He 
crossed the room to the other girl. He 
showed no manner of sympathy for her, 
but he spoke quietly. 

“This won’t do, you know. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ball don’t want you here. You 
have no claim on them—none at all. 
Even if you chanced to be a relation, 
they have not got to take you in if they 
don’t want to.” 

“They’ve taken that other girl in!” 
cried Ida May wildly. 

“That is their business. They want 
her. They don’t want you, You have 
no more standihg here than you would 
have if you went into the house of the 
governor of the State and demanded 
recognition there.” 

“What a wicked man you are 
gasped Ida May. *“And—and I thought 
you was a simp!” 

Tunis did not even change color. He 
addressed hev as though he believed she 
was not right in her mind. Sheila 
watched him, not now in fear, but in 
wonder. She had thought she must bat- 
tle with this girl for Tunis’ name and 
reputation. But the captain of the Sea- 
mew had seized the reins of affajrs him- 
self and was ‘likely to do much better. 
in the emergency than Sheila could ever 
dream of doing. 
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“Come, now,” said Ttmis Latham 
calmly. “I do not know where you 
belong or where you came from last. 
But you cannot stay here. Cap’n Ira 
and Aunt Prue do not want you. If 
you have any friends near P 

“I’ve got friends all right! You'll 
find out that I’ve got ’em!” gasped the 
girl threateningly. 

“You know anybody in Big Wreck 
Cove?” 

“No, I don’t. [I’ve just come here. 
But I mean to stay here till I get my 
rights. I'll show you all!” 

“You can’t show us anything to- 
night,” interposed Tunis firmly. 
“Whatever you mean to try to do can- 
not be done right now, you know. You 
will have to sleep somewhere, and I 
shall have to do one of two things—no, 
one of three things.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, but 
she was listening. 

“I will take you back to the port. 
You cannot go home—wherever you 
live—to-night. In the morning you can 
go over with Ben Craddock on the stage 
to Paulmovuth.” 

“IT won't!” The girl’s determination 
was roused. There was a stubborn 
streak in her character that would make 
her a bitter antagonist. Tunis, as well 
as Sheila, realized this. 

“All right,” said the captain of the 
Seamew calmly. “Then I’ll get you a 
place to stay down in the port. Or I 
shall have to see the justice of the peace 
and have you committed for your own 
safety.” 

“You don’t dare!” cried Ida May 
again, 

“You tempt me too far, young 
woman,” he said sternly, “and you'll 
find just how much I dare. Will you 





come along with me now and behave - 
yourself ?” 

“That’s the ticket, Tunis,” muttered 
Cap’n Ira. 
longs.” 

“So my own folks turn me out, do 


“Put her where she be- 
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they ?” cried Ida May, hatefully staring 
at the two old people. “If anybody is 
crazy it is those two,” and she pointed 
to the Balls. “Take in a drab like that 
girl and throw me out. Why, | be- 
lieve I’ve seen her before. Somehow, 
she looks familiar,” she added, her 
sharp gaze fixed on Sheila again. 
“Well, wherever it was, she was up to 
no good, I'll be bound.” 

“Are you coming with me willingly, 
and now?” put in Tunis more harshly. 


“You are taking a chance, young 
woman, in talking this way.” 
“Oh, she’s got you going. That’s 


plain to be seen! I thought you was a 
nice fellow. But I guess you're like 
other sailors. I always heard they was 
a bad lot—running after women——” 

“Will you come without any more 
words?” interrupted Tunis grimly. 

“T’'ll have to go back to the town, I 
suppose. But remember! This ain’t 
the end of this,” she weakly blustered. 

“This your bag?” said Tunis calmly, 
picking up Ida May’s satchel. “All 
right. We'll go.” 

He did not attempt to look at Sheila 
again, nor at Cap’n Ira and Prudence. 
He walked behind Ida May, but rather 
hustled her out of the door, She might 
have cast back some final defiance, but 
he gave her no chance. 

It was almost twilight when they 
went out at the kitchen door. They 
left the trio in the sitting room speech- 
less for the moment. But Sheila Mack- 
lin’s speechlessness arose through dif- 
ferent thoughts from those of the Balls. 

The girl left behind realized that this 
almost unexpected outcome was but the 
momentary triumph of falsehood. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“Ida May, you’d better sit down. 
You look like you’d had a stroke,” de- 
clared the captain. 

“Why wouldn’t she, the dear child?” 
cried Prudence. “What do you sup, 














pose is the matter with that girl? Is 
she crazy?” 

“Crazy ain’t no name for it,” her 
husband rejoined. “Her top-hamper is 
all askew, I cal’late. TI never see the 
beat.” 

But just now Sheila could not en- 
dure any discussion of the strange girl. 
She arose as quickly as she had seated 
herself. 

“Tt must fix supper,” she said briskly. 
“Vou sit still, Aunt Prudence. You’re 
flustered, [ can see. There is nothing 
for you to do.” 

“That’s right,” put in Cap’n Ira. 
“Get a bite ready against Tunis comes 
back. He’ll want something fillin’ after 
handling that crazy gal.” 

He winked at Prudence and nudged 
her. The outstanding incident for the 
old man was the unmistakable signs 
Tunis and Sheila had given that they 
were in love with each other. 

“What did I tell ye when that gal 
first come here?” whispered Cap’n Ira 
hoarsely, when the girl had left the 
room. “I knowed that the hull genera- 
tion here on the Cape hadn't been struck 
blind, not by a jugful! And it’s evi- 
dent to my mind, Prudence, that Tunis 
Latham has had his eyes pretty wide 
open from the first.” 

“Oh! I hope—it can’t be that Ida 
May would leave us,” murmured Pru- 
dence. “I don’t mean to be selfish.” 

“Looks like we could get another gal 
easy enough if we wanted her,” re- 
marked the old man, with some bitter- 
“T swan, Prue! S’pose Ida May 
had turned out to be the sort of a gal 
that flyaway critter is? We are 
blessed; we certainly are.” 

Sheila did not wish to hear the two 
old people talk about the real Ida May 
Bostwick. When Tunis took the girl 
away it was an enormous relief. Of 
that she was quite sure. The malevo- 
lent attitude of the frustrated Ida May 
was sufficient to frighten anybody. 
Sheila was positive enough that, as 
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Ida May had promised, the matter was 
not ended. That venomous girl would 
not be content to leave Big Wreck Cove 
without making a further attempt—per- 
haps many—to establish herself in her 
right identity and in what she consid- 
ered her rightful place with the Balls. 

Supper was late that evening. They 
were only just seated at the table when 
Tunis returned. 

“Come on, boy,” said Cap’n Ira. 
“There’s a place set for you. Tell us 
what you did with that crazy girl.” 

Sheila was busy between the stove 
and the table and did not come to the 
side of the captain of the Seamew as 
he took the chair indicated. He was 
not smiling as usual, but neither did 
he seem alarmed. He replied to the 
questions of the old people with tran- 
quillity. 

“T did not advise her to go to the 
Burchell House,” Tunis said. “You 
know what @ talker Sally Burchell is. 
I remembered that Mrs. Pauling took 
boarders in the summer, and I went to 
her with that.gir!.” 

“You mean Zeb’s mother?” asked 
Prudence. ‘Well, she’ll take care of 
her, I guess. And Zeb is strong and 
willing. If she gets crazy in the night, 
they ought to be able to hold her.” 

A faint smile flickered for a moment 
about Tunis Latham’s stern lips. 

“T don’t guess she will act up so very 
bad with strangers.” 

“IT swan! We was strangers enough 
to her, it would seem,” exclaimed Cap'n 
Ira. 

“But she seems to consider that you 
ought not to be,” Tunis pointed out. 

“Never heard of such a thing!” mut- 
tered the old man. 

“T would have been glad to get her 
out of town this very night,” Tunis ob- 
served quietly. “But it could not be 
done. She is convinced that she has 
what she calls ‘rights,’ and she pro- 
poses to remain and fight for them.” 

“T swan!” 
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“You will have to be firm with her. 
I explained to Zeb’s mother what we 
thought was the matter with her. And 
I'll try to find her friends. She says 
she comes from Boston.” 

“Goodness gracious gallop!” ex- 
claimed the old woman, more angry 
than frightened now. “She certainly 
can’t stay here and tell those awful 
things she was saying about Ida May.” 

“T don’t really see how we are going 
to stop her, right at first,” Tunis re- 
joined. “Of course, if she continues 
to come up here and bother you, you 
can have her arrested.” 

“Oh!” gasped Sheila. 

“Now, gal,” said Cap’n Ira firmly, 
“don’t you let your tender heart de- 
ceive you. That crazy critter ain’t 
worth worrying about. She shan’t be 
hurt. But I won’t have her coming 
round here frightening you and Pru- 
dence. No, sir.” 

“Quite right,” said Tunis, agreeing. 

“Oh, Tunis!” murmured the girl. 

“But she will make talk. No doubt 
she will make talk,” said Prudence in a 
worried tone. “We ought to stop her, 
somehow, from telling such things 
about our Ida May.” 

“Does she want 
Cap’n Ira gruffly. 
though she did.” 

“T think to offer her money would 
be the very worst possible way of shut- 
ting her up,” said Tunis. “She wants 
to come here and live and be accepted 
as your niece.” 

“T never did!” gasped Prudence. 

“She says nothing else will suit her. 
She seems to think she can prove what 
she had claimed. I think the best thing 
to do is to let her try it.” 

Sheila could not eat. She merely 
stared from one to the other of the 
three and listened to-the discussion. In 
no way could she see a shadow of es- 
cape from ultimate disaster; yet she 
saw that Tunis was determined to fight 
it out on this line, to deny the stran- 
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ger’s claim and hold to what had al- 
ready been gained for the girl in pos- 
session ! 

“Well,” Prudence said, with a sigh, 
“T can see plainly it is going to stir up 
a puddle of muddy water. Unless she 
says or does something that makes the 
authorities take her and put her away, 
there will be them that will believe her 
—or half believe her.” 

“Let ‘em talk,” growled Cap’n Ira. 
“’Twon’t be the first time Big Wreck 
Cove folks got a mouthful to chew.” 

“But it will hurt-~Ida May,” said 
Prudence, her voice trembling, as she 
squeezed the girl’s hand. 

“*Sticks and stones may break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me,’ ” 
began Cap’n Ira. Then he broke off in 
anger when he saw the girl’s face, and 
exclaimed: “But, I swan! They'll 
keep you dodging, and that’s a fact! 
Ought to be some way of shutting her 
up, Tunis.” 

“T don’t know how that is going to 
be done. Not just at first, anyway. 
Perhaps something will turn up. And, 
anyway, she hasn’t begun to talk yet.” 

“It’s like being tied down to one 0’ 
them railroad tracks and waiting for 
the fast express to come along and 
crunch ye,” grumbled the old man. “I 
know how Ida May feels. But you 
keep a stiff upper lip, my gal. You've 
got plenty of friends that won’t listen to 
any such crazy notions as that other 
gal’s got in her noddle.” 

In this manner the old folks com- 
forted themselves in part. But nothing 
that was said could comfort Sheila. 
Tunis smoked a pipe with Cap’n Ira 
after supper, while the girl cleared off 
the table and washed and dried the 
dishes. Then he got her outside just 
after he had bidden Cap’n Ira and Pru- 
dence good night. 

They walked away silently from the 
kitchen door into the deep murk of a 
starless night. The moaning of a ris- 
ing sea upon.the outer reefs was the 
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requiem of Sheila’s hopes. One thing, 
she saw clearly, she must do. If she 
remained and fought for her place with 
the Balls, she must stand alone. 
Whether or not she held her place, she 
must not allow Tunis to be linked with 
her in this situation. As she slipped 
deeper and deeper into the morass, she 
could not cling to him and drag him 
as well into infamy and disgrace. 

Away from the house, fully out of 
earshot from the kitchen, she halted. 
Tunis had taken her hand in his warm, 
encouraging grasp. She let it remain, 
but she did not return his pressure. 

“Dear, this is dreadful,” he whis- 
pered, “I know. But leave it to me. 
I’ll find some way out.” 

“There is no way out, Tunis,” she 
said confidently. 

“Cat’s-foot! Don’t say that,” he cried 
in exasperation. “There is always a 
way out of every jam.” 

“This girl will do one of two things,” 
said Sheila firmly. “Either she will 
prove her claim, or she will give it up 
and go back to Boston. You know 
that.” 

“She'll fight hard, I guess,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Either way, Tunis,” the girl pur- 
sued, “there is bound to be much doubt 
cast upon my character—upon me. If 
the truth becomes known, I am utterly 
lost. If it is hushed up, I must go on 
living a lie—if I stay here.” 

“Don’t talk that way!” he exclaimed 
gruffly. “Of course you'll stay here. 
If not with the Balls, then with me.” 

“Stop!” she begged him. “Wait! I 
am going to state the matter plainly as 
itis. Wecan no longer dodge it. This 
is the truth which we have been trying 
to ignore. I have not been foolish 
only; I have been wicked. And my 
greatest sin was in allowing you to link 
yourself with me so closely.” 

“What do you mean?” he gasped. 

“Just what I say. It was wrong for 
me to allow you to be friendly with me 
10—Smi. 
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before the Balls and_other people. I 
should not have gone to your house last 
Sunday. I should not have allowed you 
to introduce me to your Aunt Lucre- 
tia.” : 

“Ida May!” 

hat is not my name,” she whis- 
pered. “Let there be no further mock- 
ery between you and me, Tunis. I 
have been wicked; we have been 
wicked. We must pay for what we 
have done. There is no escaping that. 
I must not keep you as my lover, Tu- 
nis. I was wrong—oh! so wrong—last 
Sunday. Reckless, wicked, drifting 
with a current, I scarcely knew where.” 

“My dear girl——” 

“Now I see the rocks ahead, Tunis. 
I can shut my eyes to them no longer. 
Disaster is at hand. You shall not be 
overwhelmed, as I may be overwhelmed 
at any time. I will not have your ruin 
on my conscience!” 

“My ruin?” he repeated. “Ridicu- 
lous! My dear girl, you are talking like 
a mad woman, You cannot snap the 
tie that binds us. You cannot shoulder 
all the responsibility for this situation. 
The sin is as much mine as yours, if 
it is a sin. I’m in it as deep as you 
are.” 

“You must not be,” she cried. “You 
can escape. You shall escape.” 

“Suppose I refuse to do so?” And 
he said it confidently. 

“Tunis, I have thought of a way out 
for you,” she cried suddenly. 
“T don’t want to hear it.” 
“But you must hear it!” 

“T will not accept it.” 

“You cannot help yourself,” she told 
him firmly. “Oh, I know what I am 
about! You may be angry; you will 
perhaps be laughed at a bit. But ta be 
laughed at is better than to be scorned.” 

“What under the sun do you mean, 
girl?” he exclaimed, both startled and 
horrified by her determined words. 
“Do you think I would desert you in 
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the middle of the current and swim 
ashore?” 

“But I will desert you. I am deter- 
mined to desert you. I refuse to cling 
to you, a millstone about your neck to 
drag you down. Ah, Tunis, whether 
or not that girl makes her claim good, 
what you and I had hoped for cannot 
be! An explanation must be made of 
your part in this frightful affair. That, 
in itsel¥, must separate you and me.” 

“What explanation? There is no 
such explanation that can be made. I 
glory in the fact that we are together in 
this, Sheila, and whatever comes of it, 
we stand or fall together!” 

“Ah, Tunis, you are a man! I knew 
that before. But nothing you can say 
will bend my determination. I with- 
draw all I said to you Sunday and on 


Monday morning before you went 
away. I positively withdraw all I 
promised you. It cannot be, Tunis. 


We cannot look forward to any hap- 
piness when we began so unwisely.” 

“*Unwisely?’ What do you mean?” 
demanded the captain of the Seamew. 
“Chance threw us together. Provi- 
dence, | tell you! I needed you fully 
as much as you needed me. And surely 
these poor old folks needed you, Sheila. 
Consider what you have been to them.” 

“It makes no difference in our asso- 
ciation, Tunis,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

‘Why, that night we talked upon that 
bench on Boston Common, had I dared 
propose such a thing, 1 would have 
said: ‘Come and marry me now.’ I 
would, indeed, Sheila.” 

The girl clenched her hands and drew 
in a breath. She raised her face to 
his, and in the darkness Tunis Latham 
saw it shine with a light from within. 
A great and desperate longing filled her 
voice when she cried: 

“Oh, why didn’t you do just that, 
Tunis Latham? I would have said 
‘yes.’ And all this-—this—need not 


have been.” 
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Swiftly she caught him around tite 
neck, pressed her lips fiercely to his, 
while the tears rained down her face, 
wetting his face as well. Then she was 
gone. He heard her sobbing wildly in 
the dark. He was alone. 


CHAPTER XNIIL, 


Cap’n Ira and Prudence did not see 
Sheila again that evening, for she 
slipped in by the kitchen door after 
they had gone into the sitting room and 
went up to her own chamber. They 
heard her mount the stairs and marked 
the tread of her light feet overhead. 

The girl was not thinking of the old 
people just then. Their need entered 
into her determination to remain if she 
could. But this night was one time 
when Sheila Macklin thought almost al- 
together of herself and her personal 
difficulties. 

Her present and acknowledged love 
for the young captain of the Seamew 
had been of no mushroom growth. She 
might not say, as Tunis did, that she 
had fallen in love at first sight. But 
very soon after meeting the young ship- 
master from Big Wreck Cove she had 
appreciated his full value and realized 
that he was far and away the best man 
she had ever met. 

Indeed, in that moment when Tunis 
Latham had caught Sheila in his arms 
as she had slipped in front of the res- 
taurant on Scollay Square, the girl's 
mind had been stabbed through by such 
a poignant feeling, stutch a desire to 
know more about him, that she was 
actually frightened by the strength of 
this concern. 

But she was now determined that Tu- 
nis must and should be saved from the 
results of his own folly in being asso- 
ciated with her in any way. 

She knelt before her north window 
with the frosty air breathing in like 
a balm upon her fevered body, and 
‘strained her eyes for a glimpse of the 
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light that always burned in Tunis’ win- 
dow when he was at home. It was a 
long time before she saw it. For Tunis 
Latham had walked about the fields a 
long time after she left him, and it was 
late when he finally entered the big 
brown house behind the cedars. 

Aunt Lucretia, who had been expect- 
ing him, after she had seen the Scamew 
heading for the cove that afternoon, 
was still sitting in the kitchen when 
her nephew entered. Composed as the 
man’s features were, there was still an 
expression upon them which startled 
the woman. It brought her out of her 
chair, even if it did not bring an audi- 
ble question to her lips. 

“T was delayed, Aunt ’Cretia,” he 
said. “No; nothing new about the 
Seamew or about business.  It’s— 
there’s trouble up to the Balls’.” 

He knew her first thought would be 
for the health of the two old people, 
and he had to explain a little more. 

“They are all right—Cap’n Ira and 
Aunt Prue. It’s about Sh—Ida May.” 

“Tunis! Nothing has happened to 
the girl? She isn’t sick?” 

He must take Aunt Lucretia into his 
confidence—at least, to some extent. 
Just how much could he tell her? How 
much dared he tell her? 

From somebody, he felt sure, she 
would hear about this other girl who 
had appeared to claim kinship with the 
Balls and demand that Sheila give over 
to her the place she had with Cap’n Ira 
and Prudence. For Ida May Bostwick 
was going to talk. Tunis knew that 
well enough. Although he had warned 
her sternly that evening against talking, 
he knew well enough that after the_girl 
had recovered from her first fright she 
would spit out the venomous tale that 
she had already concocted in her mind 
about Sheila and himself. 

He could not bring himself to con- 
fess to Aunt Lucretia all the truth about 
his first meeting and subsequent asso- 
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ciation with Sheila. Indeed, he hoped 
he would never be obliged to tell it. 

But he must tell Aunt Lucretia noth- 
ing but the truth. He did this by be- 
ginning at the coming of the real Ida 
May Bostwick to the Ball house that 
afternoon and her claim to Sheila’s 
place with the family. As he told the 
story, Aunt Lucretia gazed upon him 
so fixedly, so intently, that the captain 
of the Scamew was disturbed. He 
could not understand her expression. 

Perhaps he told the story haltingly of 
how Ida May had been turned out and 
he had taken her back to the port and 
housed her with Mrs. Pauling. He 
made few comments, however; he left 
Aunt Lucretia to draw her own con- 
clusions. It was not until he had quite 
finished that she spoke again. 

“That crazy girl, is she . 

“T don’t know that she’s crazy,” said 
Tunis gruffly. 

“Tt would seem so. 
like Ida May?” 

Tunis started. The question seemed 
to probe into a matter that he had not 
before considered. But he shook his 
head negatively. 

“Nothing like her,” he said. “Red- 
dish hair. Brown eyes—or kind of 
brown. When she’s maddest there are 
green lights in ’em. Not nice eyes at 
all.” 

Aunt Lucretia nodded and said no 
more upon that point. What her ques- 
tion had dealt with in her own mind, 
Tunis could not guess. She watched 
his face, now pale and sadly drawn. 
Then she placed a firm hand upon his 
arm to arouse his attention. ~ 

“Tunis! This—this girl at Cap'n 
Ira’s is something to you?” 

“My God! Aunt ’Cretia, she’s tvery- 
thing to me,” he groaned,—his reticence 
breaking down. 

“Is she a good girl, Tunis?” 

“As good as gold. On my honor, 
there was never a nobler or better girl. 
I—I love her!” The words burst from 
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him now in a great gush of emotion. 
These Lathams, when they did break 
up, often ran over. “I can’t tell you 
the hold she has on me. If I lose her 
through this or any other cause, I’m 
done for! 

“She thinks she isn’t good enough 
for me. She is afraid of this girl who 
claims her place. She fears that I am 
going to be looked down on if I have 
anything more to do with her. And I 
téll you, if she was not the girl I know 
her to be, I would still cling to her. | 
must have her. I tell you, I must!” 

Tears came to his eyes. His voice, 
hoarse and broken, carried to the wom- 
an’s heart the knowledge that the one 
and overpowering passion of the man’s 
life was rampant within him. What or 
whoever the girl at the Ball homestead 
might be, Tunis Latham was bound to 
her by ties which could not be broken. 

She did the thing most generous; 
quite in accordance with her unselfish 
disposition. She stepped nearer to her 
nephew and put her arms about his 
neck. She kissed him. She gave no 
further evidence of doubt or disap- 
proval. Indeed, when he left her to go 
to his room, he was assured that, how- 
ever the world might look upon him. 
Aunt Lu¢éretia was his supporter and 
would be that under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

The girl in the Ball house saw the 
glimmer of his lamp that night for a 
very few minutes. There was a day’s 
work before him, and Tunis Latham, 
like other hard-working men, must 
have his sleep. He was probably in 
dreams before he had lain upon his 
bed ten minutes. 

Sheila kept the night watches alone. 
She went to bed, but the lids of her 
eyes could not close. Sleep was as far 
She went 
over the entire happenings of the pre- 
vious afternoon and evening with care, 
giving to each incident its rightful in- 
portance, judging the weight of each 


word said, each look granted her. Did 
the Balls suspect her in the least? Had 
the story Ilda May Bostwick toid made 
any real impression upon their minds? 

No! She finally told herself that 
thus far she was;secure. Ida May 
must bring something besides assertion 
to influence the minds of the two old 
people. And if she had had docu- 
mentary proof in her possession yes- 
terday, the new claimant would have 
shown it. 

Nobody carries about with him birth 
certificate or memoranda of identifica- 
tion and relationship. If Ida May had 
been warned of what she was to meet 
at the old house on Wreckers’ Head, 
without doubt she would have tried to 
equip herself in some such way for the 
interview. 

It might be very difficult for the girl 
to obtain any evidence that would as- 
sure the Balls of her actual relationship 
to them. Sheila had foreseen this pos- 
sibility from the first. She was still 
quite determined to hold on, to make 
the other girl do all the talking and all 
the proving. She herself would rest 
upon the foundation of her establish- 
ment in the place Ida May Bostwick 
claimed. 

The latter certainly could not know 
Sheila’s true history. Sheila was as 
much a stranger to Ida May as she had 
been to the Balls when Tunis had 
brought her to Wreckers’ Head. 

And then, suddenly, a thought seared 
through the girl’s mind. Something 
that Ida May Bostwick had said just 
before Tunis hurried her out of the 
house! 

“IT believe I’ve seen her 
Somehow, she looks familiar.” 

These two sentences, spoken in Ida 
May’s sneering way, had made little im- 
pression on the excited Sheila at the 
time they were spoken. But now they 
made the girl’s heart beat wildly. ¢ 

Suppose it were true! Suppose Ida 
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May should really remember who 
Sheila was? It was not impossible that 
the girl from the lace counter of Hos- 
kin & Marl’s knew of Sheila’s disgrace. 
The latter never remembered having 
seen Ida May before she agreed to 
come to Big Wreck Cove. Ida May’s 
words, nevertheless, might not be alto- 
gether an empty threat! 

Sleep was not within her reach. The 
long hours of the night dragged past. 
Dimly dawn crept along the dark line 
of the horizon, circling all her world 
as far as Sheila could see it from her 
bed. But it was still dark below her 
north window when she caught the 
sound of a familiar step, the crunch of 
gravel under Tunis’ boot. 

She lay shaking for a moment, hold- 
ing her breath. She heard the tiny peb- 
bles rattle upon the window sill. For 
the first time she had not been down- 
stairs to greet Tunis on his way to the 
port. Could she let him go now with- 
out a word? 

But she must! She must be firm. 

Nevertheless, she slipped softly out 
of bed. The pebbles rattled again. She 


caught up a dark veil from her bureau - 


and wrapped it about her face. She 
crept to the north window. The veil 
would mask her face so that he could 
not distinguish it in the shadow. 

But she could look down upon him. 
She saw him standing there so firmly 
—so determinedly. His was no nature 
to give over easily anything he had set 
his heart on. All the more reason why 
Sheila should not appear to weaken. 

She crouched there breathlessly as he 
tossed up more pebbles. Then she 
heard him sigh. Then he turned slowly 
away, and his feet dragged off along 
the path, and he went out of sight. 

The girl crept back into bed. She 
hid her face in the pillow and dry sobs 
racked her frame. This was the hard- 
est of all the hard things she had to do. 
She had wounded Tunis to the heart! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tunis Latham went down the track 
toward the port as the dull dawn glim- 
mered behind him in a frame of mind 
so dismal and despairing that more than 
Sheila Macklin would have pitied the 
captain of the Seamew. Against the 
tide of emotions which now surged in 
his heart he scarcely had the energy to 
battle. 

Never had he felt less like approach- 
ing his usual tasks as commander and 
owner of the schooner and facing the 
trials he knew would meet him upon 


this coming trip to Boston. Freight. 


was waiting upon Luiz Wharf, and he 
would be able to pick up the remainder 
of his cargo at Hollis, which, with the 
wind as it was now, he could reach that 
afternoon by four o’clock. Given good 
luck, he would warp into the T-wharf 
next day before nightfall. 

The uncertain point which troubled 
him most was the matter of the crew 
of the Seamew. The Portygees remain- 
ing with him—even Johnny Lark, the 
cook—had been in a most unhappy tem- 
per all the way back from Boston on 
the last trip. Tunis could depend upon 
Mate Chapin, Boatswain Newbegin, 
and ’Rion Latham himself to stick by 
the schooner. For, in spite of his quar- 
reling and long tongue about a hoodoo, 
Tunis thought that his cousin was a 
man above any real fear of the very 
superstitions he talked about. 

But four men could not safely work 
the schooner to Boston, nor in season 
to keep his contract with the consignees 
of freight which the Seamew carried. 
Troubled as he had been-at Boston, and 
delayed, Tunis: wished now that he had 
remained there even longer while he 
made search for and engaged a proper 


crew for the schooner. He had better;- 


perhaps, have paid the fare of the 
Portygees back to Big Wreck Cove and 
so saved quarreling with them. 

When he had been about to leave the 
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schooner the afternoon before, the fool- 
ish fellows had sent a spokesman to him 
asking if he was sure the Seamew was 
not the old Marlin B., the Salem fishing 
craft which had been acclaimed “the 
murder ship” from the Banks to the 
Cape by all coasting seamen several 
years before. To answer this question 
rasped the pride of the owner of the 
Seamew. For a seaman to ask a ques- 
tion of one of the officers—a question 
of such a nature—was flaunting au- 
thority in amy case. 

Although Captain Latham considered 
the question ridiculous and utterly un- 
worthy of a serious answer, he had re- 
plied to it. 

He had told the sailor that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief the old 
Marlin B. was several thousand miles 
away from the Cape at that time, and 
that the Scamew was herself and no 
other. In any case, he had said he had 
no personal fear of sailing in the 
schooner as long as he could “keep a 
decent crew of seamen aboard her, but 
that he would stand for no more fool- 
ishness from his present crew. 

Tunis had spoken quite boldly. But, 
to tell the truth, he did not know where 
or how he was to sign another crew and 
a cook if the Portygees deserted the 
schooner. Not at Big Wreck Cove. 
He had heard too many whispers about 
the curse upon his schooner from peo- 
ple of all classes in the port. Even 
Joshua Jones, who was supposed to be 
a pretty hard-headed merchant, had 
been influenced by the story ’Rion 
Latham had first told about the Sca- 
mew. He and his father had hesitated 
to give Tunis an order for another lot 
of freight now waiting on the dock at 
Boston. They wanted to be sure that 
the schooner was not going to sail from 
the latter port undermanned. Whether 
or not the Joneses believed in the hoo- 
doo, they did know that if the Seamew 
sailed without a pyoper crew their in- 


surance on the freight would be invalid. . 


So the farther Tunis walked down 
toward the wharves, the more these 
thoughts assailed and overcame his 
mind, te the exclusion even of the tragic 
happenings back there on the Head the 
night beforé. He could not consider 
Ida May Bostwick—not even Sheila— 
now. The schooner, with her affairs, 
was a harsh mistress. His all was in- 
vested in the Seamew, and business had 
not been so good thus far that he could 
withdraw with a profit. Far from that! 
There were financial reefs and shoals on 
either hand, and that fact the young 
skipper knew right well. 

As he drew near to Portygee Town, 
he glanced toward the open door of 
Pareta’s cottage and saw the gifl, 
Eunez, seated upon the step. She did 
not come out to meet him as had -been 
her wont, but she hailed him as he ap- 
proached—though in a sharper tone 
than usual. 

“So Captain Tunis Latham has still 
another girl? He is a lion with the 
ladies, it is plain to be seen. Ah!” 

“You don’t mind, do you, Eunez?” 
replied the young man, trying to as- 
sume his usual careless manner of 
speech. “You have the reputation for 
being pretty popular with the fellows 
yourself.” 

“Ah!” she said again, tossing her 
head. “Who is this new girl I see you 
walk with last evening, Tunis?” 

“She is a stranger in Big Wreck 
Cove,” was his noncommittal reply. 

“So I see. They come and go for 
you, Tunis Latham. You are the fickle 
man, eh?” 

“Tut, tut, Eunez!”’ he laughed. 
“Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. How about yourself? 
Didn’t I see you going to church with 
Johnny Lark last Sunday? And then, 
in the afternoon, you had another cava- 
lier along the beaches. Oh, I saw you!” 

The color flashed into her dark cheek, 
and her black eyes reflected some unex- 
plained anger. s Beside her, leaning 
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against the house wall, was the handle 
end of a broken oar. Tunis chanced to 
mark that there was a streak of dull 
blue paint on it. 

“You have sharp eyes, Tunis 
Latham,” hissed the girl. “Not all of 
the Lathams are too proud to walk with 
Eunez Pareta—or too proud to think of 
her. But you—bah!” 

She got up suddenly, turned her back 
upon him, and entered the cottage. 
Tunis walked on, just a little puzzled. 

Horry Newbegin sat on the rail of 
the schooner smoking, and evidently 
looking anxiously for the appearance of 
the skipper. There was no smoke ris- 
ing from the galley chimney. 

“What’s the matter with cooky?” de- 
manded Tunis briskly. 

“The dratted Portygee’s gone off to 
Paulmouth. He left word he couldn’t 
sail with us this trip.” 

“Then he'll never sail on the Scamew 
again,” declared the skipper grimly. 

“And that won’t bother him none,” 
said the boatswain gloomily. 

“Vil get breakfast for all hands,” said 
Tunis. “I’m not above that. Where 
are the hands?” 

“As far as I know, Cap’n Tunis, they 
are where Johnny Lark is. Haven't 
shown up, and don’t mean to,” said 
Horry doggedly. 

Tunis Latham cursed his delinquent 
crew soundly. The rage which flamed 
into his eyes, added to the pallor of his 
face, made an ugly-mask indeed. It 
was not often that he gave way to such 
an outburst, but Horry had seen the 
same deadly anger displayed on occa- 
sion by Captain Randall Latham. 

“Where’s Mr. Chapin?” : 

“He was here before you, Cap’n 
Tunis. He’s. gone up to town to see if 
he can drum up some hands.” 

“Where’s ’Rion?” 

“He says he'll be here by the time you 
get ready to wheel the stuff aboard.” 
And the old man pointed with his pipe- 
stem toward the open door of the shed. 
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“Ha!” ejaculated Tunis. “Feared I’d 


set him-to work, eh? Well, they’re all ~ 


dogs together—the whole litter of ’em. 
I'll make the coffee. Tell me when Mr. 
Chapin comes. I suppose we can hire 
enough hands to get the freight 
aboard.” 

“But we can’t work the schooner with 
three men, Cap’n Tunis; nor yet with 
four.” 

“Don’t I know that? T’ll get a crew 
if I have to shanghai them,” promised 
Tunis grimly. 

Mason Chapin came along with half 
a dozen fellows after a while, One was 
a negro who could cook. But there was 
no breakfast worthy of the name served 
aboard the Scamew that morning. They 
were late already in getting to work. 

It was the middle of the forenoon be- 
fore the schooner left port. There was 
a crew, such as it was. But Mason 
Chapin had been obliged to promise 
them extra pay to get them aboard the 
schooner at all. 

When ’Rion Latham slipped aboard 
finally, half the loading of the cargo 
had been accomplished. Tunis himself 
was keeping tally. The skipper beck- 
oned his cousin to him. 

“Rion,” he said, “you certainly are 
about as useless a>fellow as I ever had 
anything to do with. These Portygees 
who have left me in the lurch have 
some excuse for their actions. They 
are ignorant and superstitious. You 
know damned well that the stuff you 
have been repeating about the schooner 
being cursed is nothing but lies and old- 
women’s gossip! You’ve done it to 
make trouble. I’d ought to have booted 
you overboard at the start.” 

“Aw—you ‘ 

“Close your hatch!” ejaculated 
Tunis. “And keep it closed. I’m talk- 
ing, and I won’t take any of your slack 
in return. I am not married to you, 
thanks be! I think you’ve got pretty 
near enough of me, and I’m sure I have 
of you, ’Rion. I give you warning: e: 
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“Oh! You do?” snarled ’Rion, his 
ugly face aflame. 

“Yes. I give you fair warning. 
When the Seamew gets back here to 
Big Wreck Cove again, you’re through! 
You can take your dunnage ashore now 
if you like, but you go without pay if 
you do. Or you can do your work 
properly on this trip and return. Then 
you get through. Take your choice.” ” 

He expected ’Rion would leave the 
Seamew then and there. Tunis half 
hoped, indeed, that he would do so. But 
to his surprise, Orion suddenly snatched 
the book and pencil out of the skipper’s 
hand and, growling that “he’d stay the 
voyage out,” shuffled away to the rail 
and began taking tally of the barrels 
and cases being hauled aboard. 

Working smartly, the new crew got 
the Seamew under sail and out of the 
cove a little after npon. The wind held 
in a favorable quarter, and they reached 
Hollis betimes. There they finished the 
schooner’s loading, and about dark went 
out to sea on a long tack and got plenty 
of sea room before they made the short 
leg of it. 

Supper was the first good meal they 
had had aboard that day. After every- 
thing was cleaned up, thé black cook 
joined the crew forward. In whispers 
the men talked over both the skipper 
and his schooner. The story of the 
curse was known-to everybody in Big 
Wreck Cove by this time, and none of 
these new men was ignorant of it. They 
had, however, merely used it as a means 
of getting more pay than ordinary sea- 
men were getting in such vessels. 

“?*Tain’t nothing as I can see,” one of 
the older men said, “that is likely to 
hurt us. It’s a curse on the schooner, 
not on us folks that warn’t aboard her 
when she run under that other boat. 
And as long as we keep away from the 
spot where the poor devils was 
drowned, we ain’t likely to see no 
ha’nts.” 

“The cook’s eyes rolled tremendously. 
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“You thinks likely this yere is that 
Marlin B.?” 

“Bah!” exclaimed one, whose name - 
was Carney. “It’s only talk. Maybe 
she ain’t that schooner at all. Mr. 
Chapin says she ain’t.” 

“Is that so?’ sneered the voice of 
’Rion Latham behind them. “You fel- 
lows don’t want to believe what the 
skipper and the mate say. It ain’t t 
their benefit for you to believe the tr sth 
Look here!” 

“What’s that?” asked Carney, look- 
ing at the article Orion pushed farward 
in the dark.: “A broken oar?” 

“That’s what it is. I found it only 
this morning in-the hold, whea { was 
helping stow the last of the cargo. It 
was wedged in behind a timber of her 
frame.” 

“Well? What of it?” 

“Strike a match, somebody. 
what’s burned into that handle?” 

Their heads were clustered about the 
faint glimmer of the match flame. But 
the light was sufficient to reveal what 
’Rion pointed out. Burned more or less 
unevenly into the wood were the letters 
MARLIN B. 

“What do you think of that?” ex- 
claimed ’Rion. “Would that broken oar 
be aboard of this dratted schooner if 
she wasn’t the Marlin B. painted over 
and a new name give her? What do 
you fellows think of it?” 

There was silence in the group when 
the match flame died out. It was finally 
the negro cook who made comment: 

“Lawsy me!” he groaned. “Ef I had 
only de faith of Peter I’d up an’ walk 
ashore from dis here cussed schooner 
right now!” 


See 


CHAPTER XXYV. 

The girl whom Cap’n Ira Ball found 
in the kitchen of the old house on 
Wreckers’ Head when he hobbled out 
of his bedroom the next morning was 
not the Ida May he had been wont to 
find of late, ready with his shaving ma- 
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terials, hot water, and a clean and 
voluminous-checked apron to be tucked 
in about the neckband of his shirt. 

All was in readiness as usual, but the 
girl herself was smileless, heavy-eyed, 
and slack of step. That she had suf- 
fered both in body and mind since the 
day before, the least observant person 
in the world would have easily com- 
prehended. 

“I swan, Ida May!” gasped the old 
man. ‘“Whatever’s happened to you?” 

“T did not sleep well, Uncle Ira,” she 
told him faintly. 

“Sleep? Why, you look as though 
you'd been standing double watch for a 
week of Sundays! I never see the beat! 
Has that crazy gal coming here set ye 
all aback this way?” 

“J—I am afraid so.” 

“°Tis ashame. I won’t stand to have 
that gal come here again. Prudence has 
been starting and crying out all night, 
too. She’s as much upset as you be. 
I cal’late you don’t feel like shaving of 
me this morning, Ida May.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, Uncle Ira! Don't 
mind how I look.” 

“But I do mind,” he grumbled. 
“Folks’ looks is a great p’int. I’ve al- 
ways held to it. Talk about a singed 
cat being better than it looks—I doubt 
it!” 

“People of my complexion always 
look worse after a sleepless night,” ex- 
plained Sheila, trying to smile at him. 

“That’s a pity, too. And I feel the 
need of being spruced up a good deal 
myself this morning, Ida May,” he 
continued. ‘“D’you see how straggly 
my hair is gettin’? Do you think you 
could trim it a mite?” 

“Why, of course I can, Uncle Ira,” 
she rejoined cheerfully. 

“T swan! You be a likely gal, Ida 
May,” said the old man, both reflec- 
tively and gratefully. “What would 
Prue and me do without you? And no 
other girl but just you would have be- 


gun to fill the bill o’ lading. That's as 
sure as sure! See, now,” he went on, 
with emphasis, “suppose you’d been 
such a one as that half-crazy critter that 
come here yesterday! Where'd Pru- 
dence and me been with her in the 
house? Well!” 

“She—she may not be as bad as she ~ 
seemed “under those particular circum- 
stances,” Sheila said hesitatingly. “If 
she had come here—had come here first 
and you and Aunt Prue had not known 
me at all a 

“I swan! Don’t say no more! Don’t 
say no more, I tell ye,” gasped Cap’n 
Ira. “It’s bad luck to talk such a way; 
I do believe it is. Come on, Ida May. 
You tackle my hair and let’s see what 
you can do with it. I know right well 
you'll make it look better than Prudence 
used to do.” 

Cap’n Ira was talking for effect, and 
the result he wished to achieve was 
bringing a smile to Sheila’s face and a 
brighter light into her eyes, the violet 
hues of which were far more subdued 
than he desired. His success was not 
marked, but he changed to some degree 
the forlorn expression of the girl’s 
countenance, so that when Prudence ap- 
peared in the midst of the operation of 
shaving, Sheila could greet the old 
woman with a tremulous smile. 

“You deary-dear !” crooned Prudence, 
with her withered arms about the 
strong, young frame of the girl, draw- 
ing her close. “I know you’ve suffered 
this night. That mad girl was enough 
to put us all out o’ kilter. But don’t 
let any thought-of her bother you, Ida 
May. Your uncle and I love you, and 
if forty people said you didn’t belong 
here, we should keep you just the same. 
Ain’t that so, Ira?” 

“Sure is,” declared the captain vigor- 
ously. “No two ways about it. We 
couldn’t get along without Ida May, 
and I cal’late, the way things look, that 
I’d better get that high fence I spoke 
of built around this place at once. 
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We're likely to have somebody come 
here and carry the gal off almost any 
time. I can see that danger as plain 
as plain!” 

Prudence laughed, yet there was a 
catch in her voice too. She kissed the 
girl’s tear-wet face tenderly. Sheila’s 
heart throbbed so that she could 
scarcely go on with the task of shav- 
ing Cap’n Ira. How could she continue 
to live this lie before two people who 
were so infinitely kind to her and who 
loved her so tenderly? 

And the giri loved them in return. It 
was no selfish thought which held 
Sheila Macklin here in the old house on 
Wreckers’ Head. She had put aside all 
concern for her own personal comfort 
or ease. Had it not been for her de- 
sire to shield Tunis and continue to aid 
and comfort Cap’n [ra and Prudence, 
she might quickly and quietly have left 
the place and thus have escaped all pos- 
sibility of punishment for the deception 
she had practiced. 

Yes, had these other considerations 
not been involved, she would have run 
away! Although she chanced to have 
no moriey just at this time, she would 
have left the Ball homestead and 
Wreckers’ Head and the town itself and 
walked so far away that nobody who 
knew her would ever see her again. 
She had thought of doing this even as 
far back as the time when she was so 


lonely and miserable in Boston. Now, 
she would willingly have become a 


tramp for the purpose of getting out of 
the affliction which enmeshed her. 

She could not, nevertheless, yield to 
this temptation. If she ran away from 
the Balls aud Big Wreck Cove, she 
would tacitly admit the truth of all Ida 
May Vostwick’s claims, and possibly in- 
volve Tunis in the wreckage. There- 
fore she held to her determination of 
keeping her place here until she was 
actually driven forth. 
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As a last resort, having now worked 
out the details of that plan in her mind, 
she believed she could save Tunis from 
much calumny if it became positively 
necessary for her to depart under this 
cloud and abandon her place to the real 
Ida May. The latter must, however, 
come with positive proof of her iden- 
tity—evidence sufficient to convince 
Cap’n-lra and Prudence—before Sheila 
Macklin would release her grasp upon 
what she had obtained by trickery and 
deceit. 

Not for a moment did the girl try 
to excuse to herself what she had done. 
In spite of the Balls’ need of her, and 
in spite of Tunis’ love, Sheila did not 
try to deceive herself with any sophistry 
about the end justifying the deed. Such 
thinking could not satisfy her now. 

Sheila’s eyes were opened. She be- 
held before her both the wide and the 
narrow way. If she took the pleas- 
anter path, it was with a full knowledge 
of what she did. Yet would it be the 
pleasanter path? She doubted this. If 
she coniinued to fight for a place which 
was not hers by right, she must walk 
for all time in a slippery way. This 
claim of the real Ida May might be 
perennial; the girl might return again 
and again to the attack. For years—as 
long as the Balls lived and Sheila re- 
mained with them—she must be ever 
on the alert to defend her position with 
them. 

And afier the good old people died 
—what then? The property here on 
the Head and their money would no 
more belong to Sheila Macklin than it 
did now. She shrank in horror from 
the thought of swindling the real Ida 
May out of anything which might 
legally be hers when the Balls were 
gone. Of course, Cap’n Ira and Pru- 
dence could will their property to whom 
they pleased. Still, Ida May was Pru- 
dence’s niece! 
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Just Between Us 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.— EDITORS. 


NGER> shortens life. Aside from 
the fact that persons who are 
well bred and well poised per- 

mit themselves no indulgence in emo- 
tional stress of any kind, we should all 
heed the time-honored admonition “Let 
not thine angry passions rise.” Psy- 
chology quite recently has placed the 
emotions, from a health and beauty 
viewpoint, on a more understandable 
plane. 

When we are pleased the pulse is 
strong; when we are displeased, weak. 
The same holds for breathing. If an 
experience is pleasant, we breathe more 
deeply ; if unpleasant, less deeply. In 
joy, we breathe in great breaths; in 
sorrow, our breathing is short and weak. 
In anger, we literally burn up our vital- 
ity. Each bout of anger, each rush of 
evil passion, cuts off a certain portion 
of the life we should enjoy, if it had 
not happened. This is explained, sci- 
entifically, as caused by an undue strain 
upon the ductless glands, those delicate, 
marvelous regulators of the body. 

Aside from sapping the vitality and 
aging its victim, anger ruins what claim 


to beauty one may possess. Nothing 
defiles the countenance as much as fly- 
ing into a rage at trivialities. If you 
would keep your looks beyond their 
natural limit, practice self-control. 


Depression is a quality which seems 
to be on the increase. It_is fatal to 
health and to one’s appearance. We 
must guard against depression, despite 
the vicissitudes of life. It is all too 
true that conditions are more harassing 
than ever before, but we must trim our 
sails to the wind. Every mail brings 
letters from young people attesting to 
the difficulties under which they are 
struggling and—oh, the pity of it!— 
their apparent lack of will power to fight 
life’s battles. To the young person, 
every untoward happening in life, in- 
deed every trifling blemish, is a trag- 
edy. Age tempers our vicissitudes. 
When we have overcome many obsta- 
cles, we learn to regard our problems 
as character builders. However, every 
one knows that the imaginary ills of 
hysterical patients are very real to them, 
and so the feeling of depression, with 








all its accompanying evil effects, is only 
too real to the sufferer, who must strive 
above all other things to forget self. 
We magnify our sorrows by dwelling 
upon them. 

Depression has a powerfully adverse 
effect upon the liver, which, phrenolog- 
ically, is the organ of hope. All per- 
sons who find themselves depressed 
should at once proceed to stimulate this 
gland and should practice forceful 
breathing in the open air. 


Experience is said to be a_ bitter 
teacher. And yet every new phase of 
life and every experience has its use; 
many of these are inevitable, but every 
girl should be determined to use every 


experience as a “stepping stone to 
higher things.” Some persons go 


through life with no thought as to the 
meaning of events and incidents which 
occur in their daily lives. Life is al- 
ways intensely dramatic, and when we 
weave the apparently casual happen- 
ings of even the most simple and un- 
eventful life into a whole, we find it a 
human drama. If we profit by every 
experience, we are never visited by the 
slough of despond. 


Joviality, the power of enjoyment, 
comes from a uniformly cheerful, opti- 
mistic temperament. Never has the 
need of good cheer been greater. Jo- 
viality is a faculty capable of growth. 
It is not true that the sources of pleas- 
ure are rare and few, but it is sadly 
true that we pass them unnoticed. 


“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you,” or “Laugh and grow fat,” which- 
ever you wish! That is an axiom for 
persons characterized by depression to 
bear in mind. Depression is a weed 
which saps the vitality, while laughter 
is a recognized tonic. Once we can 
laugh at our disappointments, that par- 
ticular grievance takes wings and flies 
away, leaving us calm and unruffled to 
face the next. There is much wisdom 
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in the business man’s enjoyment of 
light comedy. The man who enjoys 
hearty laughter every day will be young 
at eighty, and a woman possessing a 
sense of humor keeps her comeliness to 
the end. So, laugh and grow young. 


Beauty is as beauty does. Every one 
can be beautiful. It is a matter of 
cultivation. To begin with, the high- 
est form of beauty is beauty of expres- 
sion. That indescribable something 
called “charm” and “fascination” is but 
the natural courtesy of a gracious spirit. 
This is attained by the possession of in- 
ward graces which frequently trans- 
form a so-called plain face into one 
more beautiful and winning than the 
combination of a perfect complexion 
and regular features. Beauty of face 
alone does not constitute all there is of 
this much-desired, much-envied quality. 
The art of looking pleasant and the 
art of looking agreeable, if persistently 
cultivated, will last a lifetime and will, 
in the last analysis, far outweigh mere 
prettiness of face. 

Beautiful women and handsome men 
are frequently selfish antl intensely self- 
indulgent. The beauty is seldom happy 
without her little court and demands or 
longs for continual admiration. When 
deprived of this she fancies herself 
basely used, sulks, and mopes until her 
very beauty is in danger of destruction. 
The beauty which is unconscious of its 
own charm dispenses a true warmth to 
all who come within its radiance. The 
girl who takes her beauty assets as 
a matter of course, who does not em- 
ploy them as a means to an end, who 
strives to improve herself, who sees 
beauty in others, who yields to gener- 
ous impulses and seeks the happiness 
of those around her, is possessed of 
true beauty. 


Kindness! Are you acquainted with 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s remarks on 
No? 


kindness ? Then look them up, 
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memorize every word, and you will for- 
ever agree with him that without kind 
words, kind thoughts, kind letters, life 
would indeed be a sorry jest. We are in 
danger of neglecting the small things 
that make life worth while. Consider- 
ation for others, kindliness, is the key- 
note of good breeding. In the rush of 
everyday existence we neglect or over- 
look a thousand little opportunities to 
make others happy. A kind word, a 
smile, a little act of courtesy linger in 
the memory and make the day beautiful 
for some one. So dispense kindliness 
and, in doing so, you will add infinitely 
to your own happiness, and what is 
even of more value, you will uncon- 
sciously develop spiritual beauty. 


Manners are a magic wand which 
opens every door. Business opportuni- 
ties, social advancements, friendships, 
success, everything in life succumbs to 
charm of manner. Can it be cultivated? 
Decidedly, yet it springs from a true, 
inward goodness of heart. The veneer 
masquerading as fine manners is soon 
brushed off; it cannot stand up under 
the searchlight of truth. Often one 
sees a person, especially a young wom- 
an, nervously anxious to commit no 
solecism, to be extremely “correct.” but 
good sense and character usually come 
to her rescue as the occasion arises. 
The good sense and character, of course, 
must be there first. 

To cultivate a gracious manner you 
must be willing to admit your lack of 
it. That is a long step in the right 
direction. After that you will strive 
to overcome indifferenee, coldness, 
snobbishness, and all uncharitableness. 
Then opportunities and the greatest gift 
of all—love—will seek you. 


Poise is the most essential quality of 
the well-bred woman, and this, by the 
way, is nothing more or less than a 


serene tranquillity of mind. It “leaves 
hurry to slaves,” hurry of either speech 


or deed. Persons characterized by poise 
immediately attract our attention, re- 
gardless of face, form, featute, or cloth- 
ing. The bearing of such persons is 
noticeably striking ; their calm assurance 
speaks of an inner grasp upon them- 
selves which nothing can shake. Do 
not forget that they are absolutely un- 
conscious of self. It is the tactlessness, 
the instability, the “freshness” of the 
modern girl, which gives one the im- 
pression that she is entirely devoid of 
this. 

Quality! There is a peculiar same- 
ness about the girl of the period. Be 
she a lady of quality or a maid, when 
at play it is really quite impossible to 
differentiate; for the lady has sub- 
merged her quality in the slang and 
general frivolities of the moment. The 
tendency of the times for all to think 
alike, look alike, dress alike, and adopt 
like amusements, is a bit disconcerting ; 
however, quality, like blood, will tell in 
a crisis. 

Restlessness is in the air. It is un- 
doubtedly at the bottom of the over- 


whelming similarity in type. Jazz, daz- ° 


zling moving objects, blatant colors, flar- 
ing posters, noise and more noise, are 
trying our nervous systems beyond en- 
durance. To give our eyes and ears 
a change from the ceaseless vibratory 
sensations, we must slow down~ occa- 
sionally, before nervous exhaustion 
overtakes us. 

Simplicity, as a quality, has no rival. 
We may not be aware of it, but noth- 
ing appeals to our inner natures as 
surely as unaffected simplicity, and be- 
cause of this, the reaction from the ex- 
cessive strain under which most of us 
are living will in all likelihood tend to 
a return of the simple things in life. 
Persons who are wise are already be- 
ginning to follow the advocates of a 
simple diet, for instance. 


Teeth are degenerating. It is be- 
lieved, however, that with a return to 


— 
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hard foods, in place of sweets, white 
flours, paps, and the like, the teeth of 
the coming generation will be stronger. 
Many ailments are being traced not only 
to defective teeth, but to the secretions 
of the mouth, the underlying cause of 
which is incipient gum trouble. To 
maintain pertec t health, the teeth and 
gums must be guarded. Soft gums 
should be treated with a rubber finger 
stall—which is made expressly for this 
purpose—and tincture of myrrh. 


Chic, in French, covers all that has 
been said before on beauty and much 
more. The Frenchwomen cannot be 
called beautiful from our standards of 
beauty ; but they possess this character- 
istic which is an embodiment of every- 
thing that goes to make the general ap- 
pearance perfect to the eye. The 
French cannot lay claim to the beauty 
of the Englishwomen, for instance, 
whose complexions are unrivaled. Nor 
to the American girl’s “figure” and de- 
jightful air of freedom and independ- 
ence. But from the grand dame down 
to the poorest model, the ’renchwomen 
display chic, which it would be well for 
us all to acquire—a striving after per- 
fection. How best to dress one’s hair; 
what cosmetics suit one’s special col- 
oring; what is one’s style; then abso- 
lute grooming of the body and the 

ardrobe, the blending of all this with 
entire unconsciousness of the studied 
effect, comprises chic. 


Ugliness can really be made an asset. 
Every one will recall the French comé- 
dienne, Polaire, who won fame by ac- 
centuating her ugly features. The 
homely girl usually devotes far more 
painstaking care to her appearance and 
to the cultivation of her mind than the 
girl who is endowed with mere physical 
beauty. 


Individuality does not mean egotism; 
it should mean a distinctive pet eedlity. 
There is a tendency on the part of some 
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persons to cultivate individuality to such + 


an extent that they rejoice in their own 
little peculiarities and criticize other 
persons for not possessing them. In- 
dividuality may be carried to extremes 
in accent, manner, dress, et cetera. 
This is of course ridiculous, but we 
should nevertheless develop our indi- 
viduality sufficiently to have a distinct 
manner of our own—one in keeping 
with our personality and circumstances, 
and, above all, we should aim to have 
our own convictions. 


The figure, that is, the perfect figure, 
must harmonize in all its lines to please 
the truly esthetic. The chief compo- 
nents of true beauty in the female form 
are order and proportion, but we rarely 
see a figure perfectly molded, therefore 
most of us must strive to make up in 
other ways what we lack in perfection 
of form. 

How, for instance, do you hold your- 
self? A distinguished carriage is per- 
haps the greatest asset a woman can 
have. It is more than beauty. It counts 
more than fine clothes, for fine clothes 
worn by a woman of uncertain pres- 
ence lose their effect. There was a 
time when girls were taught how to 
carry themselves, how to walk. Why 
not? Lven in this hectic age it would 
be well for girls to lay aside their slip- 
shod ways and take time to practice be- 
fore a mirror, with a book upon the 
head, to acquire poise, up and down, up 
and down, until, by force of habit, they 
attain a graceful bearing. 


Good health rules to follow: 

First: spend as much time outdoors 
as possible. Bask much in the sun and 
take plenty ate exercise. Take-care that 
your respiration is always deep and 
regular. 

Second: eat meat only once a day, and 
let your diet be eggs, cereals, vegetables, 
fruits, and fr: re milk. Take as much 


milk as possible. Mas ticate your food 


care fulls . 
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Third: take a hot bath every day 
and a steam bath once or twice a week, 
if the heart is strong enough to bear it. 

Fourth: early to bed and early to 
rise. 

Fifth: sleep in a very dark and a 
very quiet room, with windows open. 
Let the minimum of sleeping hours be 
six or six and a half hours. In the 
case of women, eight and a half hours 
are advisable. 

Sixth: take one day of absolute rest 
each week, in which you refrain from 
even reading or writing. 

Seventh: try to avoid any outbursts 
of passion and strong mental stimula- 
tions. Do not tax your brain about the 
occurrence of inevitable incidents or 
coming events. Do not say unpleasant 
things, nor listen, if possible to avoid 
it, to disagreeable things. 

Habits may be good or bad, but every 
one should cultivate the habit of self- 
improvement. Carelessness of speech 
has been called one of the besetting 
sins of our nation. It is amazing to 
listen to the chatter of young people. 
It is appallingly unintelligible to some 
of the old people who have failed to 
keep up with the times! We Americans 
are not only sadly deficient in our own 
language, but are opposed to acquiring 
even a rudimentary knowledge of any 
other language. It would be a capital 
thing to form the habit of reading one 
chapter of an English classic each day. 


Neatness, or if you will, tidiness, is 
one of the most attractive of feminine 
qualities. She who is not born with 
the bump of neatness well developed 
has a hard time acquiring it. Most of 
us never do. Early and persistent train- 
ing is needful to establish habits of 
neatness. There is absolutely nothing 
so fatal to girlish beauty as slovenliness 
of one’s surroundings. 

The girl who desires a reputation for 
daintiness must begin with her own 
room. No matter how small and un- 
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attractive the space may be, she who 
is ambitious for hours of privacy and 
seclusion, which should be every one’s 
privilege, can, at little expense, trans- 
form the ugliest room into “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” Such a 
room will reflect on its owner. And, 
above all, she must see to it that the 
room and its fittings express herself. 


Wardrobe! One’s particular ward- 
robe is always a source of interest, and 
to women with no “dress sense,” a mat- 
ter of real concern. The gospel of 
clothes should be taught every girl, for 
it is only ignorant girls who assume that 
a proper interest in clothes and a love 
for the beautiful in apparel must mean 
extravagance. Every girl wants to 
“look nice.” In trying, she frequently 
falls in lamentable errors, because of 
her utter lack of the fitness of things. 
The working girl is most attractive in 
a simple skirt and coat, small hat, and 
common-sense shoes. 

Simplicity of dress, neatness, and 
cleanliness mark the efficient business 
girl—or for that matter, the sensible 
woman in any walk of life. 





WHAT READERS ASK 


Mrs. K. G—Yes, I unqualifiedly condemn 
the use of hair dyes. The preparation of 
sage, tar, and iron, which I so often men- 
tion, will restore the hair to its original color 
if properly applicd. This doesnot include 
sunburned or blond hair. It will give me 
pleasure to send you full directions for mak- 
ing this tonic, if you desire it. 

A.ice V.—The character of your flesh may 
be due to anemia. Have you seen my recent 
articles on this subject? If not, I advise you 
to look them up. Read them carefully, and 
follow the treatment outlined. A_ suitable 
dietary, outdoor breathing exercises, and a 
daily walk of two or more miles in all 
weathers, is advised. The iron tonic in pow- 
der form, already referred to, is indicated 
in your condition. Shall I write you about 
it? 

Mrs. Eron T.—It is a well-established, sci- 
entific fact that a woman’s hair does not grow 
to any appreciable extent after the age of 
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thirty-five. There are exceptions, no doubt. 
This unpleasant truth is only now becoming 
known and it is a pity that all women cannot 
be told, as they would then exercise greater 
care in the use of hot tongs and other meas- 
ures that ultimately lead to the complete ruin 
of this necessary and attractive feature. Upon 
proper request, I will send formula for a 
splendid hair tonic. s 

Tirep Bustness Woman.—Yes, I not only 
believe, but I know that any woman can 
so improve her appearance as to look twenty 
years younger than her actual age. For this 
it is of course necessary that she carry out 
persistently and consistently such hygienic 
measures as will induce a high degree of 
healffi, and then, in addition, splendid groom- 
ing of the body. Write me privately as to 
your specific needs and I will gladly help you. 

Miss R. H.—Superfluous hair is the bane 
of many a middle-aged woman’s existence. 
Under no circumstances allow this blemish to 
get the better of you. Take it in time. De- 
pilatories are worse than useless. Upon re- 
ceipt of stamped, addressed envelope, I will 
put you in touch with two methods of treat- 
ment. 
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H. W.—I do not advocate the use of hair 
dyes, but will gladly send you directions for 
a sage, tar, and iron restorer for gray hair, 
which has proved its value to many. 

Barry G.—Vertigo is not a disease. It is 
a symptom of many conditions, and, as we 
always think of the commonest first, I would 
suggest stomach troubles or eyestrain, or 
both. Stomach troubles are now being com- 
bated marvelously by organotherapy, or treat- 
ment with animal glands. If you are par- 
ticularly interested in this, write me further, 
inclosing stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for personal reply. 

Genevieve K.—Your dusky skin and the 
brown discolorations around the mouth and 
eyes are due to sluggish liver. The liver is 
a wonderful gland. The work it does is very 
little understood by the layman. We should 
\ give much more attention than we do to the 
hygiene of the liver. If you eare to know of 
an effective treatment, I will very gladly tell 
you how to proceed. 

MarGaretta.—When symptoms arising 
from inactivity of that marvelous gland—the 
liver—are not heeded, gall stones frequently 
result. Read what has just been said to 
Genevieve K. You have no symptoms of 
gall-stone colic, but the extreme discomfort, 
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indigestion, .bilious attacks, and what not, 
point to thistorgan. 


Mary Jane.—The first indication of. frost- 
bite, after exposure to cold, is intense itching. 
Then the parts become swollen and very red, 
This often occurs upon the ears, if unpro- 
tected, the cheeks, tip of the nose, the fingers, 
and toes. The immediate treatment is not 
warmth, as so many persons suppose, but 
cold. Rub the parts with snow or ice. Under 
no circumstances should the tissues be 
thawed out before a fire. After the cold has 
been applied with friction for some time— 
that is, until the circulation has been restored 
—warm, not hot, water may be applied. This 
relieves the itching. A good remedy for 
chilblains consists of: Castor oil, oil of tur- 
pentine, flexible collodion, equal parts of each. 
Apply two or three times daily. 

Mrs. SmirH.—You feel the cold, in all 
probability, because your blood is not suffi- 
ciently oxygenated, and does not contain a 
sufficient number of red-blood corpuscles. 
I would suggest a two-mile walk daily, and 
the faithful employment of an _ iron-tonic 
food in powder form. I can give you the 
name of this remedy only by private mail. I 
also suggest breathing exercises and foods 
containing a ‘large content of iron. Concern- 
ing all this I shall be happy to inform you, 
if you address me for private reply. 

Distressep.—Smallpox pits and scars can 
be treated at home, but not as successfully 
as by a professional; such treatments are 
expensive. It will do no harm to see what 
you can do, so send to me for directions. 
Also for detailed treatment for acne. 


Mrs. EvizanfrH B.—In a recent article on 
obesity, the condition of which you complain, 
“largeness through the abdomen and hips,” 
was thoroughly discussed. I suggest that 
you send for a copy of the magazine con- 
taining the article. You will find it very 
helpful. If you care to address me for a 
private reply, I will gladly suggest remedies 
and exercises which will prove valuable. Be 
sure to inclose a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

Mrs. A. W. O.—When information is asked 
og matters that cannot be published, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to insure private 
reply must accompany the request. I cannot 
give you, in this column, the names of the 
chemists who make up the French ointment 
for devitalizing superfluous hair, but will 
gladly mail it to you. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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ADI "ERTISING SECTION 


3 hte am Gohl tam. Coe tt 
Gifts Now 


Only afew cents a day 


“gee 
\ yest. send your name and address for 
our 128-page book of diamonds, watches and 
jewelry on credit. Millions of dollars worth of 
ewely from which to choose your Xmas gifts. 
our choice sent you on approval, without a 
penny down. 


: Charge Account Plan 


Don’t send a penny in advance. Your simple 
\ request brings any diamond or picce of jewelry you 
choose. When it comes examine it and, if it is not the 
greatest bargain you have ever seen, send it back at 
our expense. If you decide to keep it, you can pay at 
\ the rate of only a few cents a day. 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8% yearly increase in 





value on all diamond exchanges. Also‘ bonus privilege. 


) Write Today 


|| for Xmas Catalog 


Mi Send yourname and address now. No obligation. 

i} Beautiful Xmas catalog comes free by return mail 
Explains all about Lyon Charge Account Plan. See 

} this great collection of jewelry bargains now, 

] 








your name for catalog today to Dept. 4929 


JMLYON 6 CO, 


Yor k NLY. 


1Maiden Lane, New 
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‘ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 





lake Aspirin only as told in each pack- 
age of genuine Bayer Tablets of Aspirin. 
Then you will be following the directions 
and dosage worked out by physicians dur- 
ing 21 years, and proved safe by millions 
fake no chances with substitutes. If you 


see the Bayer Cross on tablets, you can take 


} °44 
then without 
Neuralgia, 


fear for Colds, Headache 
Rheumatism, Karache, Tooth 
ache, Lumbago and for Vain. 
boxes of twelve tablets few cent 
Druggists also sell larger packages. Aspiri 

the trade 
\lonoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


cost 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs or 
pads. 








MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalog and measure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address 


todav. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212F State St., Marshall, Mich. 






















FOR SICK 
HEADACHES 
BEECHAM'S 





Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear dandruff anditching, 25c. 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. D, ‘Malden. itass. 
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Gentle on Hosiery 


With the All-Rubber, ingeniously 
fashioned Oblong Button, the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Holds the stocking in place securely—but 
without injury to the most delicate silk fabric 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 











Makers of the famous BOSTON GARTER for MEN 
D IAMOND 


FREE RING OFFER 


to advertise our famous Hawaiian im 
er onan the greatest discover: w 


Pay postmentes 
cover pos 
handling, etc 
diamond re 


boxing, advertising 
If you can tell {t from a real 
turn and money re’ efunded. Only 
10,000 given away d nomoney. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


Will You Sell Us Your Your Spare Time? 


We will train you to write show cards for us. 





No canvassing or soliciting; we supply you with 
sieady work; distance no object; will pay you from 
$15 to $50 a week. Wilson Methods, 
Dept. H., 64 East Richmond, 


Limited, 
‘loronto, Canada 



















Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 

ment—the ns! 


Free Book 
y 





This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
ins xtettes, or inregular band; how 
to transpose cello Parts in orchestra 
and aay s other things you would 
ke to know. 


You can learn to 
Practic 





Send Yor free saxophone book and - 
thing in True. Tone ban d and erchenton fa ra ments. 


BUESCHER £232, 2538 


UMENT CO. 
Buescher Block, Elkhart,Ind. 
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Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


HE only difference between success and 
failure is a matter of training. Edison and 
Steinmetz and Schwab and Vanderlip and 


Thayer and Wanamaker—these 
win success through luck or 


They got into the 


men did 


chance. 


not 


work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 

You have just as good a chance 
these men had—perhaps better! Good posi- 
tions are always waiting for trained men— 
positions that you can get if you train yourself 
to deserve them. 


to succeed as 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the In- 
ternational Correspondence = hools, just as so 





many other men have done. The lI. C. S. way is 
the practical way—the fascinating way—the 
profitable way. 


1/1 that we ask is this:—Fill out the 
below and mail it to Scranton 
obligate you in the ast —but 
you full information about the I. 
is the day to send in that 
row never comes.” 


coupon printed 
This doesn’t 
it will bring 
Cc. S. Today 
coupon “Tomor- 


—_— TEAR OUT HERE mee cee ee ee ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3465-8 SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation e explain how I can quate fos 








the position, or in the subject Ucfore which I have marked an 

in the list below: 

O ELECTRICAL ENGINEER O BUSI ANAGEM’T 

LJ Electric Lighting & Railways MA IP 
Electric Wiring RTISING 


Telegraph Engineer 

(0 Telephone Work 

() MECHANICAL ENGINEEB 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
Cc SNGINEE 


_} Show Card & Sign Ptg. 

[) Railroad Positions 

[) ILLUSTRATING 

[_} Cartooning 

() Private Secretary 

Business Correspondent 

JB OOKKE EPER 

r F) Ste mograsiier & Typist 
Surveying and M ap in | Certified Public pecountant 

4 y d oe EN ?’ [J TRAFFIC MANA 

RY ENGINE °R Railway Accountant 

ineer 

T 












ornaee reia 
OD ENG L ist 





E 
Contractor and Builder 














mmon School Subjects 
Architectural oe J CIVIL SERVICE 
(0 Concrete Build _}) Railway Mail Clerk 
C) Structural Enginee er {) AUTOMOBILES 
(O PLUMBING & HEATING LJ Mathematics 
() Sheet Metal Worker O Navigation 
€) Textile Overseer or Supt. QO AGRICULTURE 
(©) CHEMIST () Poultry Raising ( Spanish 








(J Pharmacy 0 BANKING 0) Teacher 
Naw owe 

7 1-21 
Street 
and No. 
CAtY........serrecesrerececeerecseresseceneesscsceeeereeeeeses BUate.........cccccccverecccceccseesege -” 
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— Thanks to a dood dealer you can get 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


< Buyers of them always ‘get 
ma als, no discards - - 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Ov2r 112 Years and the Largest in the World 


xi good de 
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PISOS 


SAFE AND SANE 
for Coughs and Colds 


This syrup is different from all other 
Pleasant—gives quick relief. Cont 
no opiates—good for young and old 











yealtstic plots. How yo bas as ends may be y 





fe 

—_—<- — | Y seslies RFUL BOOK=read about it! 
ells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 

s ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
| who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
} find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How brigl tmen 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Idleas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new w 3 ters get their names 
into print. How to te ou ARE a writer. 
How to develop your ‘‘story fancy,’’ weave 
clever word-pictures =e un aie e, thrilling, 

















ulges. v 
scouragem id the pitfalls of} ‘ailur re. " How to wink 
surpri plea Boeie ta nasiuaite Wen, Nocharge. No oblig 





. Your copy is waiting for you. Write forit now, Just taddre 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 376, AUBURN, NEW voan 





35¢ per bottle everywhere 








STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win bigh positions = big suc- 
business and — life. 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step of step. You on 
home during spare time. Le 
ou records and lettera from LaSalle ‘stnde 
re 


t terial, including fourteed> 
se. * 120-pai ca uide”’ and 











Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, 






ing note music by mail. Four lessons will t 






Write for booklet. No obligations. 









1815 Orchard eeert,.... oot 129, 





FRE PROFESSIONAL TONE 

MUSICAL ee 
and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, ‘tenor Banjo, Guitar, 
Banjo Guitar, or Banjo. Wonderful nev copyrighted syste m = at one 
ach you seve ral pieces. 


free trial offer. 





Over 100,000 successful players. Do not miss 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIG, Inc., 
Soinoge. Illinois 

































without operation, quickly, 









BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 

necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 
as attractive as possible, for your own self- 
satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the 
world in general judging you greatly, 
therefore it pays to “look your best”’ 


you wish to appear 


if not wholly, by your “looks,” 
atall times. Permit no one to see 
you looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
to be your ultimate destiny ? 





My latest Nose-Shaper. ‘‘T 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, 
safely and permanently. 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tell 


- S. Patent, 


Shaped Noses without co tif not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Seneteneets 1489 Ackerman Bldg., aceshenten, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 





with six adjustable 
orrects now ill-shaped noses 
Disens sed cases excepted. Is 
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Christmas Catalog 
iamond Prices + 334% CASH OR 
Reduced O CREDIT 
Libcrty Bonds Accepted 
Write for Free Wonderful Bar- 
gain Catalog today. Credit terms 
% fully explained. Amazing money 
\ \ Saving prices on Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry for Christmas Gifts. 
Lady Loulse Diamond Ring. Solid 
14-K Green Gold; Diamond set in 
Solid White Gold. $125 Values 
CASH OR 
$83.33 Caevir 
Proportionate reductions on all o 
Sisge at $75, $100, $125, $150, $200 
ir up. 












































ia 18. 3 White Gold, 
sel ks like genuine Platinum. Foll $3 Cash or 
Jeweled Teper ted movement, Guaranteed. Credit 
Silk Ribbon mbes acelet. sg ‘at $35 Other Solid Gold Wrist Watche Pa, 
$26 up. Gold filled, $15 up. MEN'S WATCHES, Guaranteed, $17.50 up. 


LOFTIS BROS. & co. Established 


THE OLD RELnene CREDIT JEWELERS. 


ts c-222 









08 N. State St., Chicago, Illinois J 











‘DONT SI SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

"HONE Itis invisible, weight- 
33, comfortable , inexpensive 
No me tal, wires nor rubber Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
- over the country. It 

jescribes causes of deatness; 
te ils how and why the MOR LbyY 
PHONE affords rel Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 









































































































Se tect 6 back if you can tell it from 
DIA-G! 











a 
it is an expensive aioe white. diamo 


# Send No Money—15 Days Pree 
= reed ring, give finger size and address. We'll send a DIA-GEM 

ut one carat by parcel post. Deposit -_ $4.00 with post- 
Wear our valuable 









er. it is only a deposit, not a payme: 
OIA-GEM ring 15 days. You assume no risk. 
$2.00 a month for six months. .Your moncy 


DIA-GEM COMPANY "55? Wewtone = 


SEOMODEANECL ELIA ERSEAERE CRE 
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26S. 15 St., Phila. 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. Whena man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then—ali of a 
knew how, and said, in surprise: ‘‘Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.’ 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to success and big pay. A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joying their salaries because of our help—we want to 
Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-9192, Drexel Ave. 


Explain how I 


5,000 to 00K 
bu ng Contractor | 
25,000 to § | 
le Engineer | 
34,000 to & 4 
Automobile Re spairm: | 
500 tos 34,00 
--Civil Engineer, | 
$5,000 to $15, 0( 
| Engineer, | 
24,000 to $10,001 
ager. 
$5,000 to $15,000 
Cert fied Public Accountant | 
,000 to $15,000 
Accountant and puditer. 
$2,6 ) to $7,000 
--Draftsman and Decree 
$2,500 to ne 


Automob 














Electrical Engineer. 
34,000 to $10,000 
General Education. 
In one year.| 


Name 


Address 


and 58th St., 


can qualify for position checked: 


s that way with most 


Chicago 


$5,000 to $15,000 


Mechanical Engineer. 
$4,000 to $10,000 
Shop Super ntendent. 
00 to $7,000 
kmpk yment M: anag: 
100 to $ ‘$10,000 
Steam Er ngineer. 


2,000 to $4,000 
Foreman’s Cours 
$2,000 to $4,000 
Sanitary Engineer, 
$2,000 to $5,000 
Telephone E. gy 
500 to 





5,000 









2,500 Sg $5,000 
High Schoo Graduate. 
n two years. 
Fire In waren’ f} = ert 
00 to $10,000 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. Pt By eeuaete will show you how, pene 
you step by step to success and help solve your 
sonal business problems, Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present .gaties, Give us gout name and address 
and mark with an **X’’ below thekind of ition you 
want to fill. Wee will mail pete ve and full particulars 
regarding our low — monthly payment, lan. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men en Years’ 
uae In One."’ Tear out, mark on mail the cou- 
goa ‘a0 y. No obligation to you t us prove to you 
: Ww this sep has helped thousands of ambitious men 

0 real success. 


ae ee eee ee Coupon me 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 1265-R Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me catalog and 
full information rding the 








all without obligation to me. 


M Training for Official, 

Managerial, Sales, and Executive positions. 
() Biskes, Accountancy: Training for Rositions 
as Bumiter, Comptrcser, © Cert ed Public 
it A 








Cj Traffic TN aaacheneon at se ol and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Industria! 


Manager, 
Railway Accountic and Station Manage- 
ment: ining fo ailway Auditors, Comp- 


ers, Accountants, Clerks, Station "Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities Com: 
missions, etc. 
Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference, and 
Consultation Service for Business Men» 
Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
or pronation anagers, Department Heads 
hose desiring training in the 48 factors 

7 i Soe 
Business Letter-Writing: Training for posi- 
tions as Correspondent, ail Sales Director, and 
all Executive Letter-Writing positions, 

im Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
Sh in Banks and Financial | Institutions, 

Ad: 


ta3. 





ior 
Seenane she State Board and Tnstieate Exami- 
nations. 
Cesare Ticeeretie: Training inthedirection 
and handling of industria! forces—for Execu- 
ers, Superintendents, Contractors 
Foremen, Su! -foremen, ete. 





Cres ersonnel and E 

Training for Employers Eimpovment unagers, 

Executives, Industrial Enginee: 

eee English: Training f for Basineas C: 
respondents and Copy Writers 

C] Expert Bookkeeping: Training for position as 
Head Bookkeeper. 
Commercial Spanish 


C] Effective Speaking 
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Positively best tire offer of the year! All ne 
makes—and two for less than the usual cost 

Our big volume means best tire values! No i hee 
treads or sewed tires. Thousands of steady customers 
everywhere are getting full mileage MILES 


tires and you, 
too, can get + J 

You can see the mileage in ourtires, Ord 
prove it. But order now! This is a special lot, ‘sights 
used, selected for record-breaking sale. Supply limited 
—and going double-quick. 
Note the big saving on orders for two tires of same 

ubes 


aii $1198 a 0) 


30x3 $ 7.45 

30x35 8.75 14.15 1,7 
$2x3}9 9.96 15.90 1.9 
8ix4 10.96 16.95 2.15 
$2x4 12.95 19.75 2.465 
33x4 13.45 20.95 2.65 
84x4 14.45 22.45 2.85 
B4x4%5 16.45 22.90 3.25 
836x434 6.16 24.95 8.35 
36x5 16.95 26.15 3.60 
Six5 17.16 26.65 3.76 


One Free tube with each ry tires oraered 
SEND NO MONEY. Shipment C.O Express or Parce! Post. 
Examine tires on arrival analt not faliy en " satis: fied, FUL our 
eand your Tinker, rrompt LAY 1 tate ether 
Straight Side or Clin DOWT DE! ‘ORDER NOW! 

















ASM VAitics 
Is Yours 


for the 
Asking 


Keep It 10 Da 
Wear a LIZNITE GEM As and 
be the envy of your friends. See if you 
Send tell it Fy a hi cc Driced diamond, 
ind your N » Ace x Number of 
~ Ray a nelect t, and thes: 
fer ‘a han pitt § ew "RINGS, with all 
re and sparkle of the finest diamond 
win be sent you og return mail. 


Solld Gold Mountings - 
And all rings are hand engraved, 
with full carat weight LIZNITE ‘com 

Select the one you like best: 
2—$16.50 3—$15.00 
5— 12.50 

Size must be included when orde: 
When your LIZNITE GEM RING comes, 
pay the mail man $4.50, balance $3.00 
monthl: “anti paid. Money back any 
within 10 days if not perfectly sa’ 

Get a Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The of Quality and Price” 

Dept 1230 — 126 N, Wells 
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Stop Using a Truss 


Pe | PLAPAO -PADS 
dif pars f rom the truss, 
being emene Cg 


hes! 
Dosely fot hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 





Sinilg themselves at home without 
om fe: hindrance from work—most 
a cases conquered. 











Fahy Medal aoa Grand Prix, Process of recovery 

matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. W@ 

prove it by sending Trial “of Plapao absolutely FR 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Co. 633 Stuart Bldg., St. Lovis, Me. 
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We have always sold for cash only, but to unload our 
ate stock, we willopen charge accounts with reliable 
buyers. if desired. There is no extra charge for credit 


EASY TO PAY—TAKE 10 MONTH 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES—30 DAYS TRIAL 
Genuine ble — a diamonds, full of brilliance, and flery radiance, sold 
direct | ‘ 5 Ay) y+ psy RTFRSE at wholesale prices 
diam 4 Fold ring included free of cha 
Ghoose your ring and we ‘firs size 

s ash price $326.0 

80; 1-4 carat $48.7 
ied pay 1-5 of price and balance in 10 monthly payments. 
We guarantee to satisfy you or refund your money 
Order direct from advertisement or write for 126-page catalog 


B.GUTTERSSONS PACAEROSE. Bares. Biv 


‘QUICK HAIF HAIR GROWTH | 
Box Free To You! 


Pye 


‘ou Like Sucha — as This? 


. a trial box of Keskett 
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you need only to ans 

letter, asking for FREE 

paration Is for dandruff, thinning hair and s 

forms of BALDNESS, In PR EE 

cases, a new hair growth has t 

m reported when all else had failed, Bo why not 
see for yourself? Koskott is used by men 

and women; it is perfectly harmless and often 

starts bair growth in a few dave. Addrcas: 


Koskott Laboratory, East 32d St., 
| DEAFNESS As - MISERY 


I know because I’was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and st i 

and will do it for you. They are 
Cannot be seer 
is caus ed b >y Catarrh or by Pe 












expensive Bes klet and ad “sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearin 


A. O. LEONARD 
70 Sth Avenue + «© New York Cig 
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KA-26, New York, N. ¥, 








Try This on Your 
Hair 15 Days 


Then let your mirror prove the results 
—Write today for the trial. 














Now that dermatologists and skin specialists 
ae agreed that the beginning of baldness is 
the gradual thinning out of the hair and that 
> is due to a microbe in the sc alp, it was not 
dificult for science to overcome it. So it is 
tow possible to stop thinning out of the hair, 
falling hair, baldness, gray hair, bald patches, 
itchy, scaly "dandruff and other such afflictions 
E the hair and scalp. The new method 
strengthens the hair roots and follicles, makes 
€¢ scalp healthy and sanitary and puts life. 
ss and lustre into the old and growing hair. 
ts show it will do this in 15 days in your 
home—perhaps less in your case. Send 
4 address today for the 15 days home trial 
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YMES CO. ae cask Zora st. 
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New York 

















ADVERTISING . 


| “A Vampire Soul 


| 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


SECTION 


' Behind a Lovely Face’’ 


She summoned her fiancé to her home in the 
night. She sent him away a raving maniac, lov- 
ing her fiercely yet transfixed with horror at the 


very thought of her 


\ long convalescence and blessed forgetfulness. 
Suddenly he senses her malignant will. It leads 
him screaming into the darkness of the night 


Why did men love this exquisite woman up to 


the eve of the wedding, and then, at a word from 
her, go mad? The mystery grips you—it is a 
mystery such as comes only from the pen of thi 
greatest of mystery writers, Conan Doyle. 

Did you know Doyle has a book for every 
mood? You may fight beside Sir Nigel share 
the business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone In 
lly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating plant awaits 
you; you are among the Nihilists; you are in 
Sassassa Valley with the fiend of the single eve 
One of the world’s greatest love stories is Doyle’ 
and one of the most stirring prize fight tales 

liction enough to last you a year; and the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories besides—all beautiful gilt 


top volumes. If you act at once they are yours. 











o7compirTe | FAOurs and Hours of 
STORIES Pleasure 
8 LONG in the works of 
novels | CONAN DOYLE 





The Master Tales of 
Mystery,in 5 volumes 


FREE 








iystery that have been written, these thirt 
1 live Iutherine Green’s “Room No, 3; Fran 

R. St : Se Pen,” the siler 
bull ‘raig necdy 
: Futrelle; the-—! 
! you appreciat 
into them ar 








as the two set 


SEND NO MONEY — 
just the coupon 








Thousands will read this offer Some will»be too late. Don’t 
have useless regrets. fhe two sets will be sent at once for fre: 
examination. Send no money; merely clip the coupon now. 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY t 
416 West 13th Street, New York | 
Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle’s 
works in 10 volumes, gold stamped Also the three-volume i) 
ro of Master Tales of Mystery bound in cloth f I kee} 
the books I will remit $1.00 within a week and $2.00 a | 
month for twelve months for the Conan Doyle set only, and rl 
| retain the Master Tales of Mystery set without charge. Other- 
wise I wi.l, within a week, return both sets at your expense j 
' OD cc cedicncceecdsercsiccetecusacsccsvases tenesasevecess j 
i BAAVOES. .ccccecccccccccesscsesecrccdecesceseeseensescs i 
Occupation ....... Corer cecccccccecvessescecs j 
Persons 


under 21 should have parents sign their order. i 
—_——— ee ee ee ee ——ss ae ew ee 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Rkea FULL 
YEAR T 3 a 


ee ee Sa 


A4—Lacdies 7 D 
cluster, L4K whit 
nounting 57.505 
lak solict 
ring set with 
ful Diamonds 
1 $90 


ney Ruth Says: ot. 
ave 


Blas bp 
a us a larg 
say that, for. 
and Jow price . 
& Wateh Co. can’t ! beat ~ * , nek raved ’ t 
; te ‘ “ a wraved, Se ; 
Fbute Lae ALP AS ite ool perfectly cut blue white 
7 mens, $55. . 
A5—Ifand ‘ 
graved Tulip mode 
solid a35 white or ak 
“ok ase, 5 Jews guar- 
wbites 1 movement, $37 50, 


ee 


winds | 
Pay Next — wi 


1K 
io hand wn 
for your grayed = mounting 


4 r 
Christmas Gifts! | tiie. "Ha_°" 
e : mond, $40. 
ORDER NOW i * 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 
—oods come to you for examination 
Puy ('/5) 20 aie’ if you are satisfied 
Vs ike a full year to pay the balance. @ 
“ROYAL” diamonds are genuine first § 3 
quality blue white perfect cut, Every Heavy Masonite 
ef 








article an exceptional value. All goods | btm ting, solid gon, 
sent on approval for 30 Days’ Trial. ! 

Satisfaction guaranteed, No references ; 
der ded—no red tape—no money in 
advance. 106 Discount for Cash. ‘ 


: 


chedé ti 
Naa tae 85. 


8° yearly Dividends in exchange 
allowance guaranteed on every 
diamond purchased from us. 
“ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG FREE 
The most complete catalog ever pub 
lished of Diamonds, Watches, Jeweiry, 
Silverware, Cameras, Ivory Toilet 
Sets, etc., sent free, Prices the lowest 
quality the highest. 30 Days’ Trial 
and a full year to pay on everything 
you order from our $2,000,000.00 stock. 
Send for your free copy today. 
Addre Dept. 454 
Established 1895 


DIAMOND & WATCH CO 
35-37-39 Maiden Lane -New York 
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Please mention is avazin vhen answering advertisements 
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Let your Kodak 
keep the Christmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





For Christmas? 
—a Sheaffer Pen and Pencil 


GIFTIE SETS | 
Containing a | 
Sheaffer Pen 
and“Propel— 


Pencil of the 
same design. 


No. 89€ Ebony “Lifetime” —$15.00 


SHEAFE ERD a5 


THe BETTER) DEALERS EVE aes 











